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INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION: FROM PROPOSALS TO 
REALIZATION 


Rosert H. Cory, Jr. 


A proposal for an international inspec- 
torate lies at the heart of every contem- 
porary plan for armament control. Al- 
ternatives to the increasing perils of the 
unprecedented arms race of our era are 
made dependent on the development of 
a reasonably effective method of moni- 
toring treaty compliance. Reduction of 
tension through control of weapons can 
be attempted only by the creation of a 
type of political instrument with which 
the world has had little previous experi- 
ence. The achievement of a system of 
inspection, when viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the history of international or- 
ganization, is a task of political and 
administrative architecture on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Even the more modest 
proposals envisage staff and budgetary 
resources comparable, if not greater, in 
size than those of the present UN. More 
significantly, these plans imply an exten- 
sion of international authority within 
national borders. Therefore, if arms con- 
trol should become a viable instrument 
of international diplomacy, a rapid de- 
velopment of international political, ju- 
dicial, and administrative techniques 
will be required. 

The specific direction of these new de- 
velopments will depend on the purposes 
which major nations hope to achieve 
through inspection. Foremost among 
the goals is the desire to check the tech- 
nological advance of nuclear weapons 
and of weapons delivery systems and to 


Rosert H. Cory, Jr., is Assistant Professor of 
Government at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
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prevent the spread of this technology to 
nations other than the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom. 
Hence the major preoccupation of dis- 
armament diplomacy over the past few 
years has been negotiations for a ban 
on nuclear test explosions. 

The reasoning behind the Geneva test- 
suspension, talks is that a continuing race 
for technological superiority will result 
in increasing insecurity, In the rivalry 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, there is a danger that a nuclear 
attack, either planned or accidental, 
would unleash devastation against which 
no defense is possible. The detection by 
an international inspectorate of intention 
to violate the test-ban would be one type 
of “early warning”. Other more com- 
prehensive systems of warning against 
surprise attack may be easier to achieve 
once an initial step toward arms control 
has been taken. 

Furthermore, if many nations pos- 
sessed nuclear potential, international in- 
stability would be intensified. Decisions 
leading to war might be in the hands of 
a nation outside the sphere of influence 
of the major powers; such a nation might 
attempt to challenge the status quo 
through nuclear “blackmail”. “Twelve 
countries are technically able to embark 
on a successful nuclear weapons pro- 
gram in the near future ... ,” reported 
a technical study group meeting in the 
summer of 1958.’ Of these, the two most 


1‘*The Nth Country Problem, A World-wide Survey 
of Nuclear Weapons Capabilities,’’ Daedalus, June 
1959. 
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crucial are France and Communist 
China. Jf it were possible to gain the 
accession of all potential nuclear powers 
to the proposed test-suspension treaty, 
the present “balance of terror”, with its 
concentration of decision-making respon- 
sibility in the hands of the Soviets and 
of the Anglo-American alliance, would 
be preserved. 

Ultimately, of course, there is the hope 
that the establishment of a limited inter- 
national inspectorate for nuclear tests 
may lead to such a reduction of tensions 
that an expansion of arms-control pro- 
grams can be agreed upon. Plans for 
the establishment of demilitarized zones, 
for limitation of weapons production, 
and for the reduction of military forces 
all would involve international inspec- 
tion. 

Protection against radiation hazards 
seems to be an important but secondary 
objective. (Prevention of fall-out could 
be achieved through a relatively simple 
system of atmospheric and high altitude 
test suspension, yet diplomatic negotia- 
tion has concentrated on the far more 
difficult problem of detecting subsurface 
explosions.) Nevertheless, an interna- 
tional inspectorate would have vital 
functions in health protection, not only 
by guarding against fall-out from tests 
but also by strengthening safeguards for 
the peaceful use of nuclear energy. It is 
not necessary here to detail the increas- 
ing apprehensions of scientists concern- 
ing the somatic and genetic perils of any 
increase in radiation.’ Public awareness 
of these dangers, especially among the 
Japanese, has led to increasing political 
pressure for test cessation. The point 


2For the most recent information on radiation 
hazards, made public through the May 5-8, 1959, hear- 
ings of the Holifield Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, see Walter Schnier’s ‘A 
Primer on Fall-out,"’ Reporter, July 9, 1959. 


that needs to be emphasized is that, as 
atomic technology and its application in- 
crease, international protection against 
radiation hazards will become urgent. 
The same inspectorate that monitors a 
test-ban could be called upon to guard 
against radioactive wastes from indus- 
trial plants.’ 

The goals of an international inspec- 
torate may then be summarized as pri- 
marily the checking of the development 
and geographic spread of weapons tech- 
nology and secondarily the protection of 
mankind against radiation hazard. Be- 
hind these desires is the purpose of the 
major powers to preserve the status quo 
against the disruptive forces that the 
spread of nuclear armament techniques 
might bring. 

Given these goals, what methods of 
implementation have been proposed? 
What are their operational implications 
both for participating nations and for 
international administration? How real- 
istic are these methods in the light of 
previous experience? 

* * * 


The term “inspection” has been used 
as a symbol in disarmament diplomacy. 
As such, it has been the vehicle for the 
hope that some simple bridge can be 
found across the abyss of distrust inher- 
ent in the contemporary international 
power struggle. This symbol can have 
positive effects insofar as it enables 
diplomats and statesmen to embark on 
negotiations which might not be possible 
if there were no way of promising as- 
surance against treaty violation. Though 
“inspection” as an abstract concept has 
had wide circulation since World War 

* At present the inspection staff of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) can administer safe- 
guards only in those nations with which it has con- 


tracts or in those nations which voluntarily request 
its services. 
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I, on no previous occasion has there been 
so much public and diplomatic discus- 
sion of the specifics of implementation 
as there has been at the current Geneva 
negotiations. 

At Geneva, in the summer of 1958, 
the Conference of Experts to Study the 
Methods of Detecting Violations of a 
Possible Agreement on the Suspension 
of Nuclear Tests made a concrete pro- 
posal on inspection of subsurface and 
atmospheric tests." A further study by 
experts reported on July 10, 1959, a plan 
for the inspection of high altitude tests.’ 
Beginning in the fall of 1958 and con- 
tinuing through 1959, negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom have attempted to reach agree- 
ment on the specific implementation of 
these plans. 

It is the difficulty of monitoring sub- 
surface tests that forced the first “ex- 
perts” conference to propose an elaborate 
system of control posts, mobile inspec- 
tion teams, and air surveys. This plan 
envisages a control organ, which would 
serve as a policy-making and judicial 
body. Stationed under this agency and 
its secretariat would be 170 to 180 teams: 
100 to 110 on continents, 60 on islands, 
10 on ships. Airborne teams would make 
regular flights over “north-south routes 
over the oceans along the periphery of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and also 
over areas of oceans which are remote 
from surface central posts”; they would 


4 Document EXP/NUC/28, August 20, 1958. 
5 Christian Science Monitor, July 11, 1959. 
® The need for continuing research to prevent ob- 
solescence of inspection techniques is emphasized by 
the Panel on Seismic Improvement, a committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lloyd Berkner, which investi- 
gated the implications for the Geneva Experts’ plan of 
the new data on underground explosions released by 
the President's Science Advisory Committee on January 
5, 1959. According to the panel, this data indicates: 
a. The capability of the Geneva Experts’ plan for 
detecting explosions above 5 kilotons is actually 
valid only for events above 20 kilotons. 


be prepared for special missions “to col- 
lect samples of radioactive debris .. . 
in the case of detection of an unidenti- 
fied event which could be suspected of 
being a nuclear explosion”. The key 
method of detecting underground explo- 
sions would be the dispatch of mobile 
teams to the sites which instrument re- 
cordings and air surveys indicate as loca- 
tions of suspicious activity. These teams, 
equipped with jeeps and _ helicopters, 
would have authority to interrogate and 
search. 

A new dimension to inspection was 
proposed on July 10, 1959, when a confer- 
ence of “experts” recommended the or- 
biting of five or six instrument-carrying 
satellites to record possible violations 
through high altitude testing. 

While these proposals specified the 
need of “about 30 persons of various 
qualifications and fields of specializa- 
tion” for each control post, they did not 
attempt to estimate the personnel needed 
for the central secretariat, for mobile and 
aerial survey teams, or for satellite oper- 
ation. Given the minimum estimate of 
about 5000 men for the 170 posts, it 
seems reasonable to assume that at least 
2000 more employees would be needed 
for these other operations. This staffing 
estimate does not take into consideration 
the probable necessity for scientists of 
high competence and creative talent to 
staff a research laboratory." 

The critical principle in the Geneva 
plans, as well as in all other inspection 


b. Improvement of instruments and techniques could 
restore capability for events above 1o kilotons. 

c. A three-year program of research would probably 
restore the capability to the originally estimated 
level. 

. The addition of unmanned control stations in 
seismic areas of the world would increase capa- 
bility: to cover 98 percent of events as small as 
one kiloton. 


See: United States Department of State, Press Re- 
lease, June 12, 1959. 
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proposals, is that the international in- 
spectorate would have free access within 
host nations to any and all information 
deemed by the control agency to be per- 
tinent to its purposes. The types of priv- 
ilege required are both greater in degree 
than and different in kind from any 
granted under customary agreements for 
diplomatic immunity. The international 
inspectorate must not only require re- 
ports from national officials, but must 
also be empowered to initiate the quest 
for information through interrogation; 
in extreme cases it must be able to resort 
to search and seizure. 

Much of the information gained by 
inspectors in the daily operation of re- 
cording devices is of the type to which 
major national governments have access 
through their own intelligence systems; 
much of that information nations will 
be anxious to publicize as evidence of 
But 


their compliance with the treaty. 
some of the relevant information will be 
of the kind now deemed secret, and, in 
the process of securing needed informa- 
tion, the inspectorate may uncover secrets 


irrelevant to its purposes.’ Obviously a 
system of test-ban verification, though 
operating mostly in the realm of non- 
secret data, must have the emergency 
power to carry out intelligence opera- 
tions which conflict with presently de- 
fined national interests. Should the prin- 
ciple of inspection be extended, under 
other schemes for armament limitation 


TIn discussing the legal implications of inspection 
for the United States, Louis Henkin concludes that, 
while there are no major constitutional barriers, ** 
the most striking aspect of arms control is the pro- 
jected effect on secrecy and security. There is an air 
of unreality, redolent of Utopia, in a discussion which 
assumes freedom of access, even to foreigners, to United 
States installations and offices, which may even entail 
the virtual abolition of security classification and with 
them security checks and investigations, and prosecu- 
tions for espionage or related crime.’" Arms Control 
and Inspection in American Law, New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1958, p. 155. 

8 Inspection for Disarmament 


(Seymour Melman, 


and disarmament, this conflict with na- 
tional interest would be magnified.’ 

This radical grant of free access stands 
in contrast to the hesitation and caution 
with which recent agreements for in- 
spection have been carried out under 
treaties for peaceful use of atomic ma- 
terials. In the 45 bilateral agreements 
concluded by the United States by the 
end of 1958, there are provisions that in- 
spectors may be sent into recipient coun- 
tries, but, as of this writing, no inspec- 
tion system has been set up to enforce 
prohibitions against the use of materials 
for weapons production. The constitu- 
tion of the European Atomic Energy 
Community has inspection provisions, 
based on “periodic and announced” visits 
rather than on continuous free access; 
again there have been as yet no regular 
inspections, though an inspectorate is 
being formed in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of projects requiring surveillance. 
A year after the establishment of IAEA 
the Secretariat proposed a modest inspec- 
tion staff of six, including the Inspector- 
General; the first occasion to utilize this 
staf’ is now appearing in the Agency’s 
first .. ment, that with Japan.’ No 
evidence is yet available on field opera- 
tions. 

Proposals for inspection in the highly 
complex area of nuclear technology chal- 
lenge the ingenuity of inspectorate direc- 
tors in recruiting the staff competent 
to carry out the delicate tasks of ensur- 
ed., New York, Columbia University Press, 1958) 
further suggests that an international agency could be 
more effective if it offered rewards to national citizens 
for information on treaty violation (p. 39). This 
conflicts with national definitions of loyalty and of 
treason. 

® John G. Stoessinger, ‘‘The International Atomic 
Energy Agency: The First Phase,’’ International Or- 
ganization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 406. 
The policies unde: which the inspectorate will operate 
have taken the ieard of Governors more than two 
years to forge and will be submitted to the Agency's 


General Conference in 1960. The New York Times, 
September 27, 1959, Pp. 41. 
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ing treaty compliance. Under the Geneva 
scheme, the laboratory would require the 


services of men of the highest skill, 


and imagination to explore new tech- 
niques of detection; competent techni- 


cians would have to be sent to control 


posts, often in locations of extreme isola- 
tion and climatic hardship, to man equip- 
ment and interpret data; persons on 
mobile teams would have to be trained 
both in nuclear science and in methods 
of interrogation and search. In the latter 
two cases personnel would encounter 
serious problems of communication, both 
linguistic and cultural. Inspectors to 
carry out air-surveys would only need 
skills which are routine in our industrial 
society, but those responsible for satellite 
operation would operate in a realm of 
pioneering skills. 

The newness of this problem of re- 
cruitment is emphasized by the fact that 
previous inspection experience has de- 
veloped in situations where the skills of 
men already trained in national military 
establishments were sufficient. Most in- 
spection has dealt with the supervision 
of armistice terms, and has occurred after 
a local war fought with conventional 
weapons. In the armistices in Korea 
and Vietnam provision was made for an 
international commission of neutral na- 
tions; these nations, in turn, were re- 
sponsible for staffing both stationed and 
mobile teams.” In the conflicts in Indo- 
nesia, Palestine, and Kashmir and later 
in the situations in Suez and Lebanon, 
the UN organized observer corps, draw- 
ing for the most part on the military per- 


1% For treaty provisions, see Senate Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, 84th Cong., 2d. Sess., Disarmament and 
Security, A Collection of Documents, 1919-55, p. 
396-413. 

11UN Truce supervision is analyzed by Paul Mohn 
in ‘Problems of Truce Supervision,’’ International 
Conciliation, February 1952 (No. 478); and by Wil- 
liam Frye in A United Nations Peace Force, New 
York, Oceana Publications, 1957. 


sonnel of those nations acceptable to the 
contesting powers.” In most cases the 
functions of the field staffs have been 
limited to the enforcement of specific 
truce lines agreed upon in the armistice 
terms. 

If an international civil service could 
be instituted, an arms control agency 
might be able to surmount the problem 
of competition with governments and 
with industry for scarce scientific per- 
sonnel. Key persons could be offered 
permanent careers with the promise of 
high salaries, of facilities for creative re- 
search, and of opportunity for humani- 
tarian service. Consultants and techni- 
cians with routine skills could be per- 
suaded to serve for short terms without 
endangering established careers in their 
home countries.” 

Actual staffing possibilities, as indi- 
cated by diplomatic negotiations, suggest 
that inspectors in posts of responsibility 
will not be international civil servants 
but rather agents for the security inter- 
ests of their respective nations. In the 
proposals made by Western diplomats 
on January 26, 1959, half of the techni- 
cians at control stations in the Soviet 
Union were to be Englishmen and 
Americans, while half stationed in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were to be Russians. Soviet counter- 
proposals called for virtuai national self- 
inspection with representatives of foreign 
powers acting as watchdogs. Though 
some compromises may be made be- 
tween these extreme positions, the basic 
principle seems to have been established 


12 Inspection for Disarmament, op. cit., reports a 
poll of Columbia University professors and instructors 
in Pure Science, Engineering, and Political Science, 
indicating that 68 percent would be willing to serve a 
two-year term and 16 percent would consider perma- 
nent employment in an international inspectorate (see 
p. 48). 
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as a basis of negotiation that inspection 
is to be done by persons subject to 
the influences of national governments. 
Though nations might thereby gain in 
their ability to command the services of 
talented scientists, they will have to fore- 
go some of the neutrality and the inter- 
national esprit de corps possible under 
a complete system of international staff- 
ing. How the hybrid staff, resulting 
from compromise between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers, would 
solve the problems of conflict of loyalties 
and how it can display the impartiality 
necessary for effective field operations 
are questions with which the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the new organiza- 
tion may have to wrestle. 

If adequate staffing is to be achieved, 
financial backing will have to be assured. 
The unwillingness of nations to pro- 
vide an adequate budget with long-term 
commitments could cripple inspectorate 
operations. The heavy investment in 
detection devices and the current costs 
of a staff of 7,000 represent commitments 
of minor dimensions in comparison with 
national arms budgets. Yet they might 
total more than the present costs of the 
UN, costs for which it has not been easy 
to obtain satisfactory national commit- 
ments. The seriousness of purpose of 
participating nations may be tested in 
budgetary battlefields. 

The conflict between nationalism and 
internationalism will be greatest in the 
operation of the judicial functions of the 
inspection system. Here the Russians, 
conscious of their consistent minority 
position, have proposed to defend na- 
tional interest through the right to veto 
major policy decisions, including the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of violations. 
Western diplomats, initially adamant on 
the principle of vetoless investigation 


and prosecution, are giving serious con- 
sideration to the Russian offer to com- 
promise on the basis of a fixed annual 
quota of veto-free, on-site investigations. 

Whatever the basis of on-site inspec- 
tion on which the negotiating powers 
may be able to agree, the most crucial 
moment in the monitoring process will 
occur when evidence justifies a suspicion 
of violation. A major explosion in the 
atmosphere or in space would, of course, 
be the signal for the repudiation by all 
powers of the test-ban, but suspicion that 
an underground event was an explosion 
rather than an earthquake would lead 
to a complex process of judging. The 
integrity of a nation would be im- 
pugned; a presentation of evidence 
would be required; and public resent- 
ment could easily be aroused. Where 
speed of judgment is a necessity, there 
is a danger that errors in the evaluation 
of evidence could lead to the exacerba- 
tion of international tensions. 

In view of the importance of main- 
taining confidence in the impartiality of 
the inspection system, it is unfortunate 
that the proposals made so far pay little 
attention to the creation of judicial ma- 
chinery. Though it is true that there 
will be a de facto veto in the event of a 
major violation, in the event of the many 
minor cases of suspicion which may de- 
velop in the day-to-day operation of the 
system, there should be methods of set- 
tlement which minimize possibilities of 
tension. Furthermore, there may be in- 
stances in which participating members 
protest alleged abuses of the powers of 
the inspectorate; these too demand quick 
and impartial justice. Given the fallibil- 
ity of all human systems of justice, no 
mechanism can be expected to eliminate 
completely conflicts of interpretation of 
evidence. Cultural and ideological dif- 
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ferences between member nations have 
often in the past made adjudication of 
international disputes a delicate and frus- 
trating process. Yet, if the participating 
powers have strong national interests at 
stake in the maintenance of test inspec- 
tion, adequate judicial machinery might 
minimize irritants. As the control sys- 
tem develops, a body of law institu- 
tionalizing those interpretations of the 
treaty on which tacit agreement is pos- 
sible should be nurtured under the guid- 
ance of men with special competence in 
jurisprudence. 

If an inspectorate is established and if 
the administrative and judicial implica- 
tions of inspection are worked out, a 
young giant will have joined the family 
of international organizations. What 
might be its relation to its older but 
weaker kindred? 


There are important consequences 


stemming from the fact that the negotia- 


tions for test suspension have been ini- 
tiated by the three nuclear-armed powers 
outside the framework of the UN. The 
difficulties of submitting treaty plans to 
a multilateral conference dominated by 
non-nuclear powers have been avoided. 
On the other hand, the nuclear powers 
may have to pay a heavy price to achieve 
the number of accessions to a treaty 
which are requisite to its successful oper- 
ation. The existence of any nuclear- 
armed nation outside the jurisdiction of 
_ the inspectorate would destroy the very 
security that a test-ban is designed to 
give. Yet there are few incentives for 
nations which are on the verge of achiev- 
ing nuclear armament to join an agency 
whose power structure gives exclusive 
privileges to the three charter members. 
It may be easier to negotiate with Com- 


munist China through an organization 
not under the UN label (though the 
question may be raised as to whether 
the Chinese government’s accession could 
be obtained without granting it diplo- 
matic acceptance as the legitimate spokes- 
man for the Chinese people). Nations 
which have already found in UN mem- 
bership a method of asserting their in- 
fluence vis-a-vis the superpowers may be 
expected to seek amendments to the 
treaty to give more voice to the lesser 
participants. Both by force of logic and 
by the pressure of the new members 
some definition of relationship with the 
UN will be required. 

In particular a working relationship 
will have to be established with IAEA. 
As Stoessinger has pointed out, that 
agency, under the conservative leader- 
ship of the nations on its Board of Gov- 
ernors, has concentrated on the develop- 
ment of its potentials for technical as- 
sistance rather than on its potentials for 
inspection and arms control.” There 
would be little conflict of jurisdiction if 
IAEA remained in this field of economic 
development, leaving the inspection and 
disarmament functions to a new inter- 
national inspectorate. 

The relationship to the major policy- 
making bodies of the UN would be a 
more difficult one to work out. Western 
nations would certainly want to avoid 
subordinating an inspectorate to the Se- 
curity Council, where every substantive 
issue would automatically become subject 
to a veto. On the other hand, an ar- 
rangement could be worked out under 
which the inspection-control] organiza- 
tion (in manner similar to that of 
IAEA) reported to the General Assem- 
bly. This would give the non-nuclear 


43 John G. Stoessinger, Atoms for Peace, The International Atomic Energy Agency, manuscript for the Com- 


mission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
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powers their opportunity to exercise the 
pressure of opinion but not the force of 
authority. 

Whatever specific relationship might 
evolve, a dualism will probably exist in 
the arena of international organizations. 
On the one hand will be the UN, a 
multipurpose organization with limited 
operational activities within national 
borders; on the other will be the Con- 
trol Organization, pursuing its limited 
function through extensive operations in 
the field. 

The analysis up to this point has em- 
phasized that the implementation of an 
inspection system for the limited pur- 
pose of test-ban supervision would re- 
quire radical developments in interna- 
tional administrative and judicial tech- 
niques and would entail some changes 
in the pattern of multilateral relation- 
ships between nations. Furthermore, it 
seems evident that there must be com- 
pelling pressures for some solution to 
the threats posed by the nuclear arms 
race if the requisite limitations on na- 
tional sovereignty are to be imposed. 
Though the Geneva “experts” have de- 
clared that inspection is technically feasi- 
‘ ble and though their plan appears to be 
the least politically difficult step toward 
armament control, the political problems 
of implementation are formidable. 


* * * 


Should this new venture in internation- 
al cooperation be successfully launched, 
would it establish a model for further 
attempts to limit and control the arms 
race? The most detailed plan for more 
extensive inspection is the one proposed 
by the Western “experts” at the 1958 

4 The plan is contained in annexes 5, 6, 7, 10, I1, 
and 13 of the Report of the Conference of Experts 
for the Study of Possible Measures Which Might Be 


Helpful in Preventing Surprise Attack and for the Prep- 
aration of a Report Thereon for Governments, Docu- 
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Geneva conferences on the prevention of 
surprise attack." While not designed to 
achieve arms reduction, it establishes the 
type of inspection machinery which 
would be appropriate for implementing 
most disarmament proposals. A com- 
parison between it and the test-ban pro- 
posals may provide some insight into 
the question of whether nuclear test sus- 
pension is the first step toward disarma- 
ment. 

The proposals for inspection to pre- 
vent surprise attack present a contrast 
in their advocacy of an immense exten- 
sion of inspectorate authority into the 
military, economic, and political life of 
nations. The United States, for instance, 
would be inspected by between 4o to 50 
mobile teams, each composed of 30 in- 
spectors and equipped with helicopters, 
jeeps, and an independent communica- 
tions system; in addition an unspecified 
number of resident teams would be lo- 
cated at major centers of transportation 
and at major military bases. The inspec- 
tors would observe all major military 
units capable of surprise action, includ- 
ing missile bases, air and submarine 
bases, and artillery stations. While sur- 
veillance would not include weapons 
plants, it would include military supply 
depots.” 

Further contrast lies in the fact that 
inspectors would rely more on personal 
observation than on intricate recording 
devices. Aerial photography, radar, and 
infra-red detection techniques are re- 
garded only as means of increasing the 
effectiveness of inspection teams: pri- 
mary reliance is placed on ground per- 
sonnel endowed with complete freedom 
ment A/4078 (S/4145), January 5, 1959. The Soviets 
refused to use the plan as a basis for negotiations. 


15 Document A/4078 (S/4145), op. cit., Annex 11, 
p. 14. 
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of access and requisite legal rights. The 
mobile teams would not only act in cases 
where detection instruments indicate a 
suspected violation; they would visit all 
objectives of surveillance at least every 
six months and in many cases once in 
three days. 

If such an inspection network were to 
be extended to disarmament under the 
type of agreement which specified sur- 
veillance of weapons production, this in- 
tensive intelligence operation would have 
to be even more intensive and would 
require a greatly increased number of 
inspectors. Inspection for Disarmament 
estimates that as many as 30,000 persons 
might be needed to monitor arms pro- 
duction in the United States alone. On 
a world scale, this would mean a staff of 
over 100,000 at an estimated cost of 
$1 billion a year.” 

If proposals for outlawing surprise at- 
tacks differ from those banning nuclear 


tests in the degree of complexity of in- 
spection and in the extent of interference 
in national life, they do not differ in 
their basic implications for world poli- 


tics. The continuing existence of na- 
tional defense forces, held in readiness 
in case of the breakdown of the arms 
control system, is indicative of the fact 
that basic conflicts of interest among na- 
tions are not expected to disappear. 
These proposals assume convergent in- 
terests only to the extent that nations 
find they have no alternative to a suicidal 
armaments race. While competition 
among the great powers may be chan- 
nelled more toward the use of economic 
and diplomatic pressures, the interna- 
tional political pattern would not be 
fundamentally changed. Neither pro- 
posal envisages the establishment of 
world government. 


16 Inspection for Disarmament, op. Cit., P. 49. 


A significant alteration demanded by 
both proposals would be the radical in- 
tensification of the erosion of “curtains” 
of ideological conformity and of military 
secrecy. Partly this would occur through 
the exercise of “free access” by inspection 
teams; partly it would be the conse- 
quence of the anticipated reduction in 
tensions. For the Soviet Union, and to 
an even greater extent for Communist 
China, international inspection carries 
implications of a change in the bases 
on which internal political power rests. 
It is a realization of the implications of 
this lowering of barriers to communica- 
tion that has made the Soviet nego- 
tiators at Geneva so reluctant to make 
significant concessions in their defense 
of the principle of self-inspection. 

Both proposals require a strengthen- 
ing of the law and of the machinery of 
cooperation among nations. In part this 
seems directly from the treaty obliga- 
tions initially accepted; in part it may 
stem indirectly from the increased 
power, prominence, and effectiveness of 
international organization under the 
impetus of new responsibility. 

Arms control, whether of the mini- 
mum type embodied in test-suspension 
or the more extensive type embodied in 
the inspection of factories and military 
installations, entails the risk that a na- 
tion might attempt so to manipulate or 
evade treaty provisions as to gain a 
competitive advantage and possibly a 
decisive increment of power. Even with 
the best implementation no plan is fool- 
proof; with inadequate implementation 
it might result in increased tensions and 
exacerbated conflicts. Any step toward 
an international inspectorate, therefore, 
involves a plunge into a new type of 
uncertainty and risk. Negotiating na- 
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tions face a major decision which will 
only be taken when their governments 
conclude that the alternative of an un- 
controlled armaments race is more risky. 

If that decision is taken, the inspection 
process can serve only as a means of sus- 
taining confidence in treaty compliance. 
It can raise the price of evasion by ensur- 
ing that a high percentage of minor 
violations and virtually all major viola- 
tions will be detected and publicized. 
It holds out a strong hope, but not a 
complete guarantee, that the collapse of 
the agreement upon the occurrence of a 
major violation will leave each nation 
in no worse position than it held prior 
to undertaking a commitment to arms 
control. The greatest hope inspection 
can provide is that sustained gathering 
of evidence of treaty compliance will 
create an international atmosphere in 
which nations can devote a larger pro- 
portion of their attention and resources 
to peaceful pursuits. 

In broad perspective, then, the exten- 
sion of inspection beyond the proposed 
test ban entails no radical change in 
principle. That the test ban may be the 
first step toward more general control 
of armaments is a logical hope. 

* * * 


From this attempt to analyze the im- 
plications of current proposals for the 


establishment of an inspection system 
there emerge two main impressions, 
both of which need clarification through 
further research. The first is that inspec- 
tion requires an unprecedented and un- 
usually rapid development of interna- 
tional administrative techniques in order 
to meet the new responsibilities of arms 
control. In planning this development, 
officials can draw only a minor amount 
of relevant experience from the brief his- 
tories of previous and existing inspection 
agencies. Should negotiations lead to 
the achievement of a test-ban treaty, ex- 
tensive planning would need to be done 
both by a preparatory commission and 
by the national delegates who, in the 
initial meetings of the organs of control, 
must establish operating policies. 
Secondly, once the administrative 
structure has been built, the processes on 
which the continuing success of inspec- 
tion will depend will be the familiar 
ones characteristic of many UN opera- 
tions: not summary decision and coer- 
cion but rather the laborious processes 
of multilateral negotiation. The consen- 
sus which led to the treaty must be 
re-created in every crisis which confronts 
the new organization. While many of 
the problems will involve highly techni- 
cal considerations, the underlying con- 


flicts will be political. 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE UNITED NATIONS— 
AS SEEN IN PAKISTAN 


HuntTINcToN GILCHRIST 


On an evening in the large, comfort- 
able Circuit House (guest house for gov- 
ernment officials on tour) in a city in the 
interior of West Pakistan, a dapper 
young Pakistani District Commissioner 
(our official host) burst in on a group of 
UN experts from Iceland, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
After a few perfunctory salutations while 
we were unpacking our bags after a long 
day’s drive from Karachi—my first visit 
up-country a few weeks after my arrival 
—we were subjected to a blunt attack on 
foreign aid to countries like Pakistan. 
The target was western aid in general— 
and the concluding blast of an hour’s dis- 
cussion over our scotch and soda was 
something like this: “Your aid is not of 
much importance. What the western na- 
tions are doing does not represent a ‘drop 
in the bucket’ in relation to their wealth 
or to the needs and poverty of the East.” 

This was a rare experience in my two 
years’ duty as Resident Representative of 
the UN Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB) in Pakistan, as Pakistanis seldom 
show signs of temperament and are usu- 
ally soft-spoken and very friendly. I 
should add that a few days later this 
young commissioner and his wife invited 
us to a nice dinner at his sumptuous off- 
cial residence and carried through the 
formalities of the occasion in a very “cor- 
rect” manner reminiscent of the days of 
the British regime. 

Huntincton Gitcurist was Resident Representa- 


tive of the UN Technical Assistance Board in 
Pakistan 1955-1957 and United States Minister in 
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The District Commissioner in his out- 
burst was thinking of the millions of 
dollars which could be used for new 
dams, power lines, roads, factories, etc., 
not of what could be learned from in- 
dividual UN-appointed or other techni- 
cians. Interest in Pakistan and elsewhere 
in underdeveloped countries is centered 
on the more costly and more spectacular 
kinds of aid, and the need for specialized 
training is often not realized or is con- 
sidered as something which can be read- 
ily acquired. Technical assistance has 
been offered in recent years from so 
many sources that some government offi- 
cials have begun to show a rather blasé 
attitude toward these opportunities. 

This incident may help to bring into 
focus the way in which foreign aid is 
seen by some influential leaders in recipi- 
ent countries. They know that donors 
are often expecting directly or indirectly 
a quid pro quo, and generally along with 
some appreciation of western generosity 
there is an underlying emotional feeling 
of resentment toward the days not long 
past of colonial controls. This is coupled 
with the realization that even today, from 
the point of view of economic develop- 
ment and “know-how” in the modern 
world, the white man still seems to be 
dominant. The great mass of the people 
have no time for anything except pre- 
occupation with the daily problems of 
subsistence, but they would readily fol- 
Brussels 1950-1954 in charge of foreign aid pro- 
grams in Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Belgian 
Congo. 
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low political or religious leaders aroused 
by such sentiments. 

It is because of this latent emotionalism 
that the ways in which foreign aid is 
given are so important and that multi- 
lateral aid has definite advantages over 
bilateral aid in many cases. 

Now, to return to Pakistan, with its 
population of over 80,000,000 and its very 
low standard of living. One of the coun- 
try’s great handicaps has been the weak- 
ness of its civil service, explained partly 
by the fact that the Moslems when under 
British rule preferred agriculture or the 
armed forces to the civil service. Even 
today few competent trained officials are 
available (although politicians have al- 
ways flourished in excessive numbers). 
This has prevented the country from tak- 
ing optimal advantage of such technical 
assistance and economic aid as have been 
requested and made available. It remains 
to be seen whether in this respect Gen- 
eral Ayub Khan’s dictatorship will pro- 
vide an improvement, though the first 
indications, including a beginning of land 
reform and a purge of the civil service, 
are favorable. 

Pakistan, oriented to the west by mem- 
bership in the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) and the Baghdad 
Pact, has never adopted the “neutral” 
attitude of India and other countries in 
their willingness to accept aid rather 
freely from all quarters. From 1950 to 
1958, out of total allocations of foreign 
economic aid to Pakistan of some 
$850,000,000 (equivalent), approximately 
88 percent came from the United States.’ 
This does not include loans from the 
International Bank totaling, up to the 
end of 1957, $112,450,000—largely from 
United States sources also. The only 
other large contribution was from Can- 


1 “Pakistan 1957~1958,'’ Karachi, Pakistan Publications. 
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ada, primarily for one huge dam and 
irrigation project, Warsak, in the North 
West Frontier region. As a result, to 
most Pakistanis foreign aid means United 
States aid. 

It was especially difficult for an Ameri- 
can representing the UN to make the 
Pakistanis understand the difference be- 
tween United States aid and UN aid. 
I recall that, after three strenuous efforts 
on the occasion of my first call on one of 
the leading ministers in East Pakistan, 
I had to give up. My references to UN 
programs were always met by lavish 
praise of United States generosity! In 
western-oriented countries like Pakistan, 
therefore, the identity of the UN and its 
unique usefulness are not nearly so evi- 
dent as, for instance, in Afghanistan, 
where the UN Resident Representative, 
even though also an American, is con- 
sidered as an impartial adviser, quite dis- 
tinct from the United States (or Soviet) 
aid missions. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has 
made an annual contribution to the UN 
Expanded Program of the equivalent in 
non-convertible rubles, at the arbitrary 
official Soviet rate of exchange, of a mil- 
lion dollars—some 3 percent of the total. 
Pakistan has been unwilling to receive 
Soviet technicians but has accepted ma- 
chinery for arid zone projects. When 
Anastas I. Mikoyan, a First Deputy 
Prime Minister, was one of my associates 
as a Special Envoy to the Inauguration 
of the Republic of Pakistan in 1956 (the 
UN was the only organization—except 
sovereign states—thus represented), and 
I mentioned casually in conversation 
with him this Soviet equipment for the 
UN work, he astounded me by the stac- 
cato reaction: “Is it any good? And if 
it isn’t, send it back!” 
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I. Expanded Program: Scope and 

Administration 

In Pakistan the UN and its specialized 
agencies have been conducting technical 
assistance programs for more than ten 
years with annual budgets for that coun- 
try equivalent in recent years to well over 
a million dollars. Most of these programs 
are included in the Expanded Program 
financed by special contributions from 
UN members for this purpose, but some 
programs—averaging about 20 percent of 
the total in all countries—form a part of 
the normal work of the UN and its 
agencies and are financed out of their 
regular budgets. 

Nearly 100 experts are working for the 
Expanded Program in Pakistan on a 
wide range of projects, which may be 
classified as follows. (Dollars indicate 
allocations for 1959.) 


Agriculture and Land and 


Water Use (Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the 
United Nations—FAO) 


Economic and Industrial De- 
velopment (United Nations 
Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration—TAA) 


$400,000 


266,000 


Education and Scientific Re- 

search (United Nations Ed- 
Scientific, and 
Organization— 


ucational, 
Cultural 
UNESCO) 


Manpower Problems (Interna- 


tional Labor Office—ILO) 


Public Health (World Health 
Organization—W HO) 


Telecommunications (Interna- 
tional Telecommunication 
Union—ITU) 


2 Document E/TAC/L/175. These figures include 
local costs paid by the Government of Pakistan. 


221,000 


80,000 


74,000 


41,000 


Civil Aviation (International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
—ICAO) 


Meteorology (World Meteoro- 
logical Organization— 
WMO) 13,000 

$1,122,000° 


These totals include the cost of send- 
ing 59 Pakistanis abroad for training and 
study and small amounts for materials 
and supplies needed by experts. They 
do not include the cost of regional proj- 
ects located in Pakistan. 

The cost of the projects for which UN 
technical assistance is provided is carried 
very largely by the Government of 
Pakistan, which in addition makes sub- 
stantial contributions for UN expenses in 
the country. It provides, for instance, 
offices for the TAB Resident Representa- 
tive (RR), the greater part of the cost of 
his Pakistani staff of administrative and 
clerical help, transportation costs in 
Pakistan, and approximately 50 percent 
of the local allowances of the experts, 
amounting annually in 1957 and 1958 to 
$115,000-$120,000 equivalent.’ 

Different ministries and departments 
within Pakistan present annually to the 
government’s coordinating body their 
“claims” for funds—often totaling 50 to 
100 percent more than they can expect to 
obtain—and in this they are usually en- 
couraged by the UN agency concerned. 
(In Pakistan during my tenure there 
were no agency “country representatives” 
officially accredited to and recognized by 
the government, as in many other coun- 
tries. Experts of certain agencies, how- 
ever, did serve de facto in this capacity.) 
Some agencies show a talent for sales- 


> Documents E/TAC/Rep/118 and E/TAC/Rep/140. 
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manship which is reminiscent of a high- 
pressure American business campaign. 
In the end a spirit of reasonableness usu- 
ally prevails and the agency representa- 
tives who often come from headquarters 
to help in “programming” are very use- 
ful in assisting the government (and the 
RR) to determine the relative priorities 
to be accorded to the projects proposed. 

Program coordination in Pakistan was 
brought about without much difficulty. 
Certain agencies, nevertheless, were tend- 
ing more and more toward “separatism”, 
and the whole problem of coordination 
and integration of activities in the field, 
including programming and administra- 
tion, would merit more serious and 
courageous consideration by the agencies, 
TAB, and other competent UN organs. 
To this end the United States Govern- 
ment might well provide some central- 
ized leadership. 


Fortunately the tendency is not all in 
one direction. Some agencies during my 
tenure entrusted the RR with responsi- 
bility for some of the programming and 
also for administrative services for their 
own regular technical assistance activities, 
thus bringing reason to bear on the com- 


plexities of bureaucracy. In countries 
where national administrative services 
are inexperienced and overworked, as in 
Pakistan, the RR’s office is often called 
upon to do the bulk of the work to assist 
the government to meet UN deadlines 
for the submission of final requests to 
TAB in New York. 

In the early years of UN technical as- 
sistance this “programming” work was 
the principal and most important activity 
of the RR and doubtless it still is in 
countries where UN technical assistance 
is new. In most countries, however, in- 
cluding Pakistan, where the program has 
been in operation for some years, the sit- 
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uation tends to become static. The great 
majority of projects requires a period of 
years for satisfactory development, and, 
as funds for most countries are not in- 
creasing, there is little opportunity now 
to start more than a very few new proj- 
ects each year. This means, too, that 
from year to year there is little actual 
shifting of technical assistance from one 
government department (or UN agency) 
to another, and the status quo percentage 
comes to be jealously safeguarded by each 
government department and UN agency 
as something each “possesses”. 

As the trend toward consolidation in 
programming has given more free time 
to the RR and the country representa- 
tives of the agencies, these officials have 
tended to devote more time to observ- 
ing and supervising the execution of 
programs and projects from the point of 
view of general administration. This is 
a useful activity. Despite discussions dur- 
ing the programming period, UN experts 
often arrived in Pakistan to find little or 
no preparation within the government 
department concerned with their project 
—frequently no Pakistani counterpart 
with whom to work and sometimes no 
budgetary provision for the project, no 
office, secretarial service, or local trans- 
portation for business purposes. This was 
usually due to shortages afflicting all gov- 
ernment services, and as a rule the situa- 
tion was worked out as the expert came to 
know the officials whom he was supposed 
to help. Occasionally, because of the 
lengthy procedure required to set up a 
program, recruit an expert and secure 
government approval of the choice, and 
the further time needed by the expert to 
wind up his own affairs at home and 
travel perhaps halfway around the world, 
the expert arrived and found the gov- 
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ernment had forgotten all about the 
original request for his services! 

After the expert arrived, “administra- 
tion” of the project from the UN point 
of view was very largely by “remote 
control” through monthly reports, gen- 
erally of a routine character, occasionally 
through special reports or letters (often 
semi-personal), and infrequently, espe- 
cially outside Karachi, by visits of off- 
cials from regional or central head- 
quarters of the agency. This “remote 
control” was exercised primarily by exec- 
utives at agency headquarters who were 
in charge of the branch or division of the 
agency concerned with the project. 

Supplementing “remote control” was 
such general administrative and advisory 
support as could be provided by the 
agency’s representative in Pakistan, if 
any, or the RR, but as a rule these field 
representatives were not given much, if 
any, administrative authority over the 
experts. Usually such authority was not 
needed, but a few situations arose every 
year when problems required prompt at- 
tention on the spot. Seasoned RR’s some- 
times come to exercise this authority in a 
de facto manner, and the growth and 
general acceptance of this practice would 
be salutary. 

Administrative problems during my 
tenure in Pakistan involved such diverse 
matters as: a) jurisdictional liaison and 
support nationally and provincially for a 
UNESCO expert in fundamental educa- 
tion from the United Kingdom who was 
attached to the village aid programs 
near Lahore; 4) the introduction of a 
WHO expert on sanitary engineering 
from Formosa who found complications 
in his assignments on the national and 
provincial levels; ¢) surveying and rec- 
ommending major changes in an FAO 
project on arid zone research in Balu- 
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chistan which had been under way for 
some two years; d) active support for 
and assistance in drawing up and nego- 
tiating a plan for coordination of various 
government offices involved in a large 
FAO project for irrigation, drainage, and 
agricultural production on the right bank 
of the Ganges in East Pakistan; and e) 
review of progress of TAA projects for 
production of DDT and penicillin and 
assistance in stimulating liaison with 
agency headquarters and government de- 
partments to remove administrative bot- 
tlenecks. 

Such matters occupied most of the 
time of two TAB staff officers and two 
secretaries in Karachi. The only other 
member of the TAB international staff 
was an administrative officer, who was 
in charge of the office staff (Pakistani) 
and was especially concerned with ar- 
rangements for transportation of experts 
and for supplies and equipment. One 
office assistant helped with these matters, 
another handled all the accounts of the 
office including payment of local allow- 
ances, and a third looked after fellow- 
ships. The RR’s office prepares periodi- 
cally a.Post Report on Living Conditions 
in Pakistan and also assists experts in such 
diverse matters as housing and medical 
and hospital services. 


II. Projects 

A look at the UN program’s develop- 
ment will show that more than 25 per- 
cent of the technical assistance projects 
carried on in 1957 had been begun at 
least three years earlier, and a few earlier 
still, as, for instance, the radio telephone 
and teletype engineering program for 
which ITU has provided the advisory 
services of an expert from Colombia 
in South America since 1952. Equip- 
ment for the transmitting and receiving 
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stations has been given mostly by Aus- 
tralia under the Colombo Plan, and ac- 
cording to the last available report 25 
Pakistani supervisors were under train- 
ing abroad for the project. The im- 
portance of this project for East and 
West Pakistan, separated by 1,000 miles 
of India, is self-evident. 

Another 60 percent of the technical as- 
sistance projects carried on in 1957 had 
been started one or two years earlier and 
only about 10 percent that year. Most of 
the projects are designed to fill important 
national needs and to have far-reaching 
effects, and results may not be evident on 
any scale for years to come. It may be 
of interest to follow one project through 
its various stages of development—typi- 
cal in many ways, although at a particu- 
larly high level of negotiation. 


History of One Project 


Shortly after my arrival in Pakistan 


in November 1955 I called on the Prime 
Minister, His Excellency Chowdry Mo- 
hammed Ali, a quiet, scholarly, unassum- 
ing person and an outstanding product 
of the (British) Indian Civil Service, and 
asked him what suggestions he might 
have concerning UN aid for Pakistan 
through technical assistance. He men- 
tioned the need for flood control in East 
Pakistan, which had been frequently 
inundated, especially during the preced- 
ing two years. I undertook to find out 
what could be done, taking up the mat- 
ter successively with the Executive Chair- 
man of TAB and the Director General 
of TAA in New York. 

It took some time for TAA to organ- 
ize this project and recruit appropriate 
personnel, and I was a little taken aback 
when the Prime Minister, a few weeks 
later, at the large wedding reception for 
his daughter in the garden of his official 
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residence on Christmas afternoon, asked 
me what I had been able to do about the 
floods in East Pakistan! Again in Febru- 
ary 1956 the Prime Minister brought up 
the matter when the Executive Chairman 
of TAB was on visit to Pakistan. During 
our meeting in rushed one of the leaders 
of the opposition, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 
declaiming as in Parliament that the 
government did nothing but “talk”. 
When the Prime Minister protested that 
he was getting action on flood problems 
in Mr. Suhrawardy’s own home province, 
the tone changed somewhat, and when 
Mr. Suhrawardy had left, the Prime 
Minister assured us that in reality the 
two leaders cooperated very well when 
others were not present! 

A few months later TAA had suc- 
ceeded in interesting a former chief 
power engineer for TVA, later Secretary 
of the Interior under President Truman, 
the Honorable Julius A. Krug, in head- 
ing a mission to study this project of 
flood control and allied problems in East 
Pakistan. His background was ideal be- 
cause it was desirable to carry out nego- 
tiations at a high level to prevent bureau- 
cratic red tape and departmental jeal- 
ousies from preventing or slowing up 
action, and yet to have a chief of mission 
who was professionally competent. To 
clinch the matter at this distance was not 
easy, but it so happened that the gov- 
ernment’s able Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Amjad Ali, had recently been given some 
special responsibilities in this field and 
had just returned from East Pakistan. 
He was about to leave for Washington 
to attend the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Bank and Monetary Fund. He 
reviewed the situation with me in his 
quick, decisive way, approved a radio 
communication to New York to confirm 
personally the support by his government 
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of the project at the highest level, and 
agreed that a lunch with Mr. Krug on 
his arrival in New York in September 
would be useful. This was arranged, I 
believe, by the UN Secretary-General. 
One of the UN officials in New York 
who was concerned told me later that 
this luncheon meeting really brought 
agreement on the program at this top 
level. 

Within two months Mr. Krug arrived 
in Pakistan for a preliminary visit of 
two or three weeks, went through a tight 
schedule of meetings in Karachi with 
government people concerned, from 
President Iskander Mirza down, flew to 
Dacca, capital of East Pakistan, for simi- 
lar contacts, and spent the better part of 
several days in a Bristol freighter lent by 
the Pakistan Air Force to view the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and other water 
courses, contours, villages, and other con- 
ditions from an altitude of 500 to 1,000 
feet. All government departments and 
officials concerned were eager to help as 
were other agencies such as the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), which was involved in a large 
dam and power project on the Karnafuli 
River, and the Ford Foundation, which 
approved the loan of professional staff 
from the Harvard Group of advisers 
serving with the Planning Board of the 
Pakistan Government. 

Cooperation within the UN family was 
particularly close, especially with FAO 
on account of its important irrigation, 
drainage, and agricultural experiment 
project on the right bank of the Ganges, 
and with the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), which 
provided regional reports from and con- 
sultations in its headquarters in Bang- 
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kok. The Government of India, through 
its High Commissioner in Karachi, also 
assisted by showing Mr. Krug water con- 
trol work under way in various parts of 
India and by permitting a reconnaissance 
of the Brahmaputra River before it flows 
into Pakistan. 

The Krug mission was completed dur- 
ing the next few months by the addition 
of five other engineers of Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, and United States na- 
tionality, several of whom had had prior 
experience in India before it was divided 
and in Indonesia. The team secretary 
came from the UN Field Operations 
Service and had been with the UN 
Cease Fire Commission in Kashmir 
(UNMOGIP). 

On a final trip in February-March 
1957, Mr. Krug consolidated the report of 
the team and framed its conclusions and 
recommendations, which included sup- 
port for FAO and ICA projects under 
way, development of embankments along 
the major rivers, and the establishment 
of an autonomous Pakistan Government 
Water and Power Authority. This author- 
ity would have complete responsibility 
for all the many water and power prob- 
lems and developments, which would 
require many years to plan and com- 
plete." 

With these conclusions ready, Mr. 
Krug went over the entire situation at 
a three-hour luncheon at my house with 
the new Prime Minister, none other than 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, a very energetic, 
experienced politician in his late 60’s, 
who was keen on action in his office by 
day and on the dance floor at night. He 
listened intently to Mr. Krug’s exposé 
and the next day wrote him a concise 


4 Document UN/TAA/PAK/15, ‘“‘Water and Power Development in Pakistan,’’ Report of a United Nations 
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letter supporting all the team’s major 
recommendations. 

The two-volume report, including 
over 60 maps, diagrams, and tables, was 
completed in New York in May and 
June. A printed copy reached me in 
early July in time to be presented to the 
Prime Minister on his one-day stop in 
Karachi between a political fence-mend- 
ing trip in West Pakistan and a month’s 
absence in Europe and America. When 
I arrived for my appointment at 10 in 
the morning he had taken refuge from 
the piles of files in his office and from 
the “politicos” who filled his private sit- 
ting room. Through them I was ushered 
in to his bachelor’s bedroom and on 
the edge of the bed, after one or two 
questions and a rereading of his own 
earlier letter of support which was the 
frontispiece to the report, the Prime Min- 
ister said suddenly with a wide gesture, 
“Send it to everybody.” This caused 
some concern to me and my able Belgian 
Deputy, since for the preceding eighteen 
months the matter had been handled 
under the personal direction of the Prime 
Minister to avoid the various jurisdic- 
tions involved in the central and provin- 
cial governments—some eighteen of 
them. 

Within three months Mr. Suhrawardy 
was out of office, but his psychological 
flare proved sound as gradually the re- 
port gained wide support in official cir- 
cles and early in 1959 the new govern- 
ment accepted its main recommendations. 
UN technical assistance organizations 
thus brought about effective cooperation 
within and outside the UN complex, 
handled one of the biggest national eco- 
nomic problems at the highest levels with 
efficient political and technical personnel, 
and did so with expedition, laying the 

8 Ibid. 
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groundwork for years to come. The UN 
machinery remains available for neces- 
sary follow-up as local conditions and 
developments dictate or permit. 


Types of Projects 


This project of such wide scope in- 
cluded the characteristics of many other 
types of projects. Most of them fall into 
one or more of five groups: a) organiza- 
tion and development of national, pro- 
vincial, or local planning; 4) preliminary 
surveys or reconnaissance in technical or 
social subjects; ¢) planning and manage- 
ment of institutions; d@) training of lead- 
ers and teachers in institutions or groups, 
or through demonstrations; and e) oper- 
ating activities. 

Most projects provide for advisory as- 
sistance, but occasionally the advisers ac- 
cept the role of operators as the best 
means of starting an institution (as when 
an Australian expert headed for a time 
the new Graduate School of Social Work 
at the University of the Panjab, Lahore), 
or of reorganizers (e.g., a United King- 
dom expert who was put in charge of a 
department of the East Pakistan Minis- 
try of Agriculture to organize and super- 
vise the use of heavy earth-moving and 
farming machinery in the province, a 
problem on which he had been working 
for several frustrating years). However, 
a tendency on the part of government 
officials to try to get their advisers to do 
the official’s job or part of it often has to 
be resisted so that the expert can use his 
time and talent to the broadest and most 
lasting advantage. 

Occasionally an agency might take on 
a project for an important national need 
and become involved in routine activities 
on a substantial scale for a period of 


years (for instance—engineering and 
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drafting work at the FAO irrigation and 
drainage project on the right bank of the 
Ganges). It was my feeling that such 
projects, if they could not be taken over 
by the government of the country, should 
be transferred as soon as possible to an- 
other organization with funds adequate 
to the purpose, even to a “bilateral ty- 
coon” (phrase coined by an agency col- 
league in correspondence) like ICA, to 
a Colombo Plan country, or to the Inter- 
national Bank. Such transfers, however, 
are not always easily arranged. 


III. Fellowships 

Fellowships have always been the 
“poor relations” of the program, proba- 
bly because priority attention, at the re- 
quest of the governments, had to be 
given to the experts, who were most in 
demand, and, secondly, because govern- 
ment, TAB, and agency personnel have 


not been adequate to deal properly with 
both aspects of the program. This is 
unfortunate in the face of a general reali- 
zation that the fellowship program, if 
wisely and efficiently managed, may in 
the long run prove more useful to the 


country than the experts. The fellows 
remain permanently in their own coun- 
try, while the experts usually stay for a 
year or two only. 

“Fellows”, including trainees, have 
been numerous, over 450 allocations of 
Pakistanis to such posts having been 
made in 1951-1958 inclusive.’ The pro- 
cedure for “programming” of posts for 
fellows is similar to that for the experts. 
Individual fellows are selected by the 
various ministries, frequently without 
competition, and they are often govern- 
ment employees. The government then 
makes the nominations. Approval of the 
UN agency concerned from its head- 


quarters is required, but screening is usu- 
ally inadequate as there is no official UN 
participation in this procedure in the 
field. 

So far as practicable during my tenure 
I interviewed each fellow before he went 
abroad, and in spite of the shortcomings 
mentioned above I was favorably im- 
pressed with the quality of the men 
chosen. They showed usually keen, defi- 
nite interest, and appreciation of their 
opportunities; no “joy riders” were en- 
countered. One nominee, head of the 
personnel department of a large com- 
mercial bank with several thousand em- 
ployees, was very forthright when asked 
what he hoped to learn most from his 
study in the United Kingdom whence 
he was bound. “Well,” he replied, smil- 
ing, “all my people have jobs for life, 
promotions are automatic by seniority, 
and I hope to find out how I can make 
them do some work!” 

The biggest problem in the fellowship 
program is how to make proper arrange- 
ments in future to evaluate its results. 
Fellows are required to make reports on 
the completion of their work, but this is 
often done tardily and the reports are 
usually limited to technical subjects and 
often delayed in forwarding through gov- 
ernment channels. Fellows should be 
required to report to the Resident Repre- 
sentative or to the agency’s country repre- 
sentative immediately on return to their 
country so that a continuous follow-up 
by the UN would be possible. This is 
not possible now, bec:use the UN field 
offices often do not even have correct 
addresses for returned fellows. Of the 
80 to go fellows, for instance, who re- 
turned to Pakistan in two recent years, 
only about a third replied to a follow-up 
questionnaire from the UN. Of those 
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who did reply, half or more a) had been 
given greater responsibility than before 
they went abroad for training or study, 
5) were on their return engaged in train- 
ing others, and c) were writing, lectur- 
ing, etc., on their observations in foreign 
lands and on foreign techniques. Ex- 
perience in Pakistan shows, however, that 
fellows are most successful when UN 
experts help to select them and, on their 
return, to place them in positions where 
they can work oa long-range technical 
assistance projects. 

I found more interest in the Pakistan 
press in fellowships than in any other 
phase of UN technical assistance activity. 
There was criticism of the government 
for not making the most and best use of 
these opportunities for the training of 
Pakistanis abroad. There is no doubt in 
my mind that great improvements could 
be made if more top level attention were 


paid by the UN and the governments to 


the operation of the program. In the 
light of this general picture, it is dis- 
concerting to note that only 22 fellow- 
ships are allocated to Pakistanis in 1959 
(the lowest of any year) and also that 
the total number of fellowships in the 
entire Expanded Program has declined 
each year since 1955. However, a sub- 
stantial improvement is expected in 1959. 

One great asset for the fellowship pro- 
grams would be the early activation of 
the proposed UN center for training 
Asians in the rapidly developing agricul- 
tural and industrial regions and in the 
universities and technical schools of the 
Canadian province of British Columbia 
and the nearby northwestern region of 
the United States; this might well be ex- 
tended to Hawaii with its racial kaleido- 
scope, tropical climate, and high techni- 
cal standards. 
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IV. Inter-Agency Coordination 


Questions are often asked about co- 
ordination of foreign aid activities. Rela- 
tionships between the UN agencies be- 
longing to TAB have been discussed 
earlier in this article. As regards other 
UN organizations, working relations 
with the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF), for instance, were 
often close, as in the case of several 
WHO and TAA projects (i.e., TB-con- 
trol centers in East Pakistan, and DDT 
and penicillin manufacturing projects in 
West Pakistan, for which supplies and 
equipment were provided by UNICEF). 

On account of the traditionally confi- 
dential character of a bank’s relations 
with its clients, the Internatioual Bank, 
although a UN specialized agency, car- 
ried out its work, including limited pro- 
grams of technical assistance in connec- 
tion with loans, in a definitely indepen- 
dent fashion. Thanks to friendly personal 
contact between the respective Resident 
Representatives in Pakistan, sufficient 
liaison was maintained to avoid the dan- 
ger of duplication of programs. Outside 
the field of technical assistance, it might 
be noted that the RR’s office recently took 
over administrative services in Karachi 
(travel and shipping) for the UN Kash- 
mir Commission (UNMOGIP) in a 
move for economy and efficiency. For 
publicity purposes the technical assist- 
ance programs had the services provided 
by the UN Information Center in Kara- 
chi. UN system representation in Paki- 
stan could, however, be strengthened and 
some economies effected, if it were uni- 
fied and coordinated under one recog- 
nized leader for non-technical purposes 
and presumably holding the assimilated 
rank of ambassador. 

Many foreign organizations other than 
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the UN, both public and private, were, 
of course, also engaged in various forms 
of assistance in Pakistan. Of great value 
over the years has been the work of 
Catholic and Protestant missions, espe- 
cially in educational and medical work, 
and business activities have been increas- 
ing of late, particularly in exploration for 
oil and natural gas. They all provide, 
directly or indirectly, much technical aid 
to the country, as do certain newer 
bilateral programs, including those of the 
governments of France, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden; several 
Colombo Plan countries (Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Japan, India, Malaya, and Singa- 
pore) ;’ and in the area of private organi- 
zations those of the Ford Foundation 
and the Asia Foundation. The TAB 
Resident Representative was a member 
of the Board of Directors of a new 
Swedish Institute for training Pakistanis 
in carpentering, tailoring, and various 
other trades for small-scale industries. 
Contact in Karachi with the representa- 
tives of Canada, Australia, and the Ford 
Foundation was particularly close and 
useful. 

Perhaps by reason of their size, the 
United States foreign aid activities have 
tended to be managed in a somewhat 
more isolated manner than some of the 
others. Half a dozen UN projects dur- 
ing my tenure in Pakistan were, how- 
ever, carried on either with cooperation 
from or in consultation with ICA, and 
cooperation was rarely lacking at any 
level. 

A committee of the Pakistan govern- 
ment was supposed to coordinate all for- 
eign aid activities but this committee met 
rarely and was ineffective, largely be- 
cause the civil servant in charge was not 
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interested, perhaps fearing foreign “domi- 
nation”, and preferring bilateral maneu- 
vering. 


V. Evaluation 

The Government of Pakistan in 1956- 
1957 undertook to evaluate foreign aid 
programs. With the full cooperation of 
the foreign aid agencies and under the 
chairmanship of an able and outspoken 
young civil servant, it held a series of 
very useful discussion meetings in the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. In this 
way, weaknesses and points of strength 
in the programs were brought to the at- 
tention of representatives of the foreign 
aid agencies and civil servants of the 
various ministries. Unfortunately, delays 
in completing and circulating the report, 
and backing it up with some real au- 
thority, mitigated the final effect of a 
useful exercise, and in the end the printed 
report dealt primarily with American aid 
and made very little direct comment on 
UN technical assistance. 

The UN and its agencies have been 
grappling with this problem for a long 
time. Space and lack of information will 
not permit a review here of work done 
by the agencies. Four or five years ago 
TAB made a lengthy study of results in 
six selected countries, including Pakistan. 
In 1957 it began for all countries an 
annual confidential evaluation through 
the use of a detailed, comprehensive, and 
carefully drafted questionnaire addressed 
to Resident Representatives in order to 
ascertain significant results as seen by re- 
cipient governments and the Resident 
Representatives themselves. Summaries 
of some of the replies to these question- 
naires have been included in recent TAB 
annual reports. This exercise represents 
an excellent start, and as the annual re- 
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sults build up it should be possible in a 
short period of years to have a thorough 
composite diagram and balance sheet of 
achievements. It is to be hoped that 
recipient governments will as time goes 
on participate more actively in this eval- 
uation exercise. In spite of these evalua- 
tions, however, there is a tendency, inher- 
ent in all governmental bureaucracies, to 
let programs and projects, once started, 
carry on somewhat indefinitely unless 
they are clearly a failure. 

In any general analysis of results one 
finds disappointments recorded in a 
small percentage of cases, primarily a) 
because of the failure of the government 
and the UN agency concerned to make 
an adequate preparatory analysis of the 
project’s probable requirements and pro- 
vide sufficient and suitable personnel for 
its implementation (especially govern- 
ment counterparts for work with the 
foreign expert), or to follow develop- 
ments from month to month, taking 
prompt action when required to bolster 
up sagging performance; 4) because of 
too long a delay in the submission of 
experts’ reports from agency head- 
quarters to the government; c) because 
of failure of the government to follow 
up reports and recommendations, person- 
nel not being available or priorities being 
given to other projects; and d@) occasion- 
ally but rarely because an expert did not 
or could not adapt himself to local con- 
ditions. 

In Pakistan, and in some other coun- 
tries, program administration and follow- 
up have sometimes been handicapped 
because of long gaps without a perma- 
nent Resident Representative on the job 
—this was the case in Pakistan for about 
a year before my arrival and eighteen 
months after my departure. TAB realizes 
how unfortunate this is, and I believe 
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even more advanced planning than in 
the past in the already over-worked TAB 
headquarters in New York would pre- 
vent some of these situations. On the 
whole, however, the able and devoted 
staff at headquarters do a remarkable job, 
considering how few they are and the 
many complex problems with which they 
have to deal. Considerable rotation in 
recent years between officers in the field 
and at headquarters has helped to bring 
about that mutual understanding which 
is always so necessary and not easy to 
attain in field-head office relationships in 
any organization. 

During my tenure in Pakistan defi- 
nitely satisfactory results were achieved 
in about three-fourths of the projects 
which could be evaluated at that time. 
Under the circumstances, this was no 
mean performance. The more striking 
successes were achieved when the same 
competent expert or experts stayed on the 
job over a period of three to five years 
and built institutions which were then 
carried on by Pakistanis trained for this 
purpose. 

One illustration of such success is pro- 
vided by the UNESCO project for geo- 
physical and arid zone research in the 
huge Baluchistan deserts. It started in 
1951 and resulted in the establishment of 
the present Geophysical Institute at 
Quetta, where seismic studies, for in- 
stance, are carried on in one of the major 
earthquake centers in the world, and it 
was followed by FAO research in well- 
drilling, flood control, and arid zone 
ecology. The Institute has attained in- 
ternational repute, and was recently vis- 
ited by a senior officer from the Peruvian 
Geophysical Institute in South America. 

Another example was brought to my 
attention when, shortly after my arrival, 
we were expecting some important visi- 
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tors and wanted to show some of our 
UN achievements in technical assistance 
at Karachi. I happened to raise the 
point with the Director General of Public 
Health of the central government, a man 
well known in WHO conferences. He 
immediately put me in his car and drove 
through the poorer parts of town to a 
fine new building, the “Skin Disease 
Clinic”, ordered the office force to show 
me their records—neat, detailed, up-to- 
date cards and ledgers—and took me 
through the spotless research and treat- 
ment rooms, introducing me to the tech- 
nical staff, obviously and rightly proud 
of high standards of performance in 
treatment and training. The Director 
General remarked that this program had 
been started by WHO technicians but 
that the last foreign expert had left over 
a year ago. I agreed with my Pakistani 
friend that this was the best kind of 


evidence of a successful project. 


VI. Advantages of Multilateral 
Programs 

Nothing can replace the great value of 
the large American and other bilateral 
aid operations, but multilateral programs 
do have certain definite advantages. The 
United Nations can, for instance, easily 
draw experts from all over the world 
including those from countries which 
have outstanding reputations and stand- 
ards of experience in special subjects— 
such as Switzerland in photogrammetry, 
the Netherlands in polder creation and 
maintenance, and Japan in rice culture. 
Several such experts worked in Pakistan. 
Even with the modest scale of UN sala- 
ries, allowances, and perquisites (com- 
pared with larger aggregates offered un- 
der American bilateral programs) highly 
qualified technicians are recruited suc- 
cessfully from Europe and other conti- 
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nents for work not only in such special- 
ized fields, but also for other activities 
for which it would be very difficult if not 
impossible for ICA to obtain equally 
competent Americans. (It is believed, 
too, that, as regards substantive accom- 
plishments and administrative efficiency, 
especially if one considers the relative 
scale of activities, the UN program 
operates fully as satisfactorily as the 
major bilateral programs.) 

Another advantage of UN programs 
is that the UN, for such countries as 
Pakistan, can readily provide experts 
from Asia itself—qualified technicians 
who understand other Asians better and 
can often work more successfully with 
them than can Caucasian Americans (al- 
though the traditional time-honored re- 
spect and confidence in the “white 
man’s” skills have by no means disap- 
peared in the underdeveloped regions of 
the world). Among Asian and African 
experts in Pakistan were an Egyptian 
social worker who had been trained in 
part at the New York School of Social 
Work, and a Chinese sanitary engineer 
from Formosa who had studied at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. (I 
have met several American Negroes who 
by reason of their race and their person- 
alities have been particularly successful 
in UN programs, and it is my feeling 
that both ICA and the UN could to 
advantage make more use than at present 
of highly trained American talent among 
our citizens of the non-white races, espe- 
cially those of the Oriental races in 
Hawaii.) Moreover, Caucasian Ameri- 
cans, when serving the smaller UN pro- 
grams, must necessarily mix more with 
experts from other countries and with 
people of the host country to mutual ad- 
vantage, getting away from the more 


exclusive atmosphere of the American 
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ment, too, if more Soviet technicians 
could be used in UN programs (even 
discounting some dangers from unfor- 
tunate propaganda). 

The major advantages of the multi- 
lateral UN programs, however, are psy- 
chological and political—the sense of 
satisfaction that they give to recipient 
countries because the latter participate in 
the control of the organization and con- 
tribute to its general funds, and, on the 
negative side, the awareness of the recipi- 
ents that no political or economic strings 
are attached to UN aid. Pakistan in re- 
cent years has contributed $166,200 annu- 
ally to the central funds of the Expanded 
Program, and for several years the Chair- 
man of the UN Technical Assistance 
Committee was a Pakistani civil servant. 
In 1958 Pakistan provided eight experts 
for work abroad. It has in addition 


received several groups of experts from 
other countries, including certain Arab 
states, the Philippines, and Indonesia, to 
study village aid and community devel- 


opment projects in the country. The 
absence of political strings in the case 
of UN aid was one of the few points 
brought out by the Prime Minister in a 
short talk he had with me on my arrival 
in the country.’ 


VII. Conclusions 


Certain conclusions concerning the im- 
plementation of UN programs stand out 
from my experiences in Pakistan, and 
from talks with other Resident Repre- 
sentatives in the Middle East and South 


8 There is a basic question of pride here—emotional- 
ism, if you will—one of the most powerful factors in 
the attitude of the Asian and the African, as with the 
American and the European for that matter. The point 
is pertinently illustrated by an incident which occurred 
when my wife and I sailed east from Karachi on the 
delightful Italian liner, MV ‘‘Victoria’’, on the termi- 
nation of my assignment. Some of my associates had 
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East Asia and with officials at UN Head- 
quarters it appears that they apply gen- 
erally in underdeveloped countries. 

1) It should always be kept in mind 
that, as in the case of bilateral programs, 
the recipient countries carry by far the 
major costs of technical assistance proj- 
ects—the foreigners acting as a rule mere- 
ly as advisers and the host countries pay- 
ing not only all substantive project costs 
but also a large part of the local costs 
for the advisers themselves. 

2) Agency programs are usually most 
successful when limited to a relatively 
small number of projects, when specifi- 
cally related to the major problems in 
the country’s long-term economic devel- 
opment plan, and when directed toward 
the establishment or development of in- 
stitutions and/or the training of per- 
sonnel. 

3) Individu: projects are generally 
most effective when careful advance 
preparations are made with and by the 
recipient government, especially through 
the advance appointment of counterparts 
by the government, when experts adapt- 
able to the life of the country stay on the 
job three to five years, and when the 
recipient governments give prompt and 
adequate follow-up to UN agency recom- 
mendations after the experts leave. 

4) Closer integration by UN agencies 
of programming and administration in 
the field would improve efficiency of 
operations in many countries, and more 
authority should be given to senior 
agency and TAB field representatives to 
ensure adequate supervision of projects. 
arranged with the captain to fly the UN flag, and, as 
we entered Bombay, and then Colombo, it was at the 
topmast alongside first the Indian and then the Ceylo- 
nese flag. When I inquired of the captain if he had 
received questions about this relatively unknown flag, 


he said, ‘‘Yes, and when I told them what it was, 
they replied, ‘That's fine. We belong to that.’ ”’ 
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5) Fellowships deserve more attention 
from TAB, UN agencies, and their field 
representatives. This applies to selection 
of appointees and follow-up on their re- 
turn home. The proposed UN training 
center in British Columbia and the 
American northwest merits special sup- 
port from the UN and the governments 
concerned. 

6) Recipient governments should be 
induced to participate more effectively 
in the coordination and evaluation of 
foreign aid programs in their countries. 

7) Note should be made of the con- 
tinued, systematic program and _ project 
evaluations carried on by TAB since 
1957. Frank, specific, and penetrating in 
character, these analyses concentrate on 
key problems and difficulties and yet 
credit the technical assistance activities 
with a high percentage of success. 

8) On the basis of these evaluations it 
would seem useful to consider a major 


reappraisal of the entire UN Expanded 
Program on the tenth anniversary of the 
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start of its field operations (1960-1961), 
with the intention of rigidly pruning out 
“dead wood” and concentrating pro- 
grams and projects on problems of major 
importance in each recipient country’s 
long-term development plan. Insofar as 
possible, a similar major reappraisal of 
other technical assistance and economic 
aid programs should be carried on at the 
same time to ensure maximum coordina- 
tion in each country in all this work. 

Finally, in considering American poli- 
cy on technical assistance, one is struck 
by the fact that the other “super” power 
particularly active in this field, the So- 
viet Union, has never shown much more 
than token interest in the UN multi- 
lateral programs. With due regard for 
this fact, but much more because of the 
character and success of these programs, 
the United States should in my opinion 
increase its present participation of 40 
percent therein to 49 percent or more, 
as it has done for certain other UN 
activities. 





SOME TRENDS IN THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


Perer LENGYEL 


Much has been written about the inter- 
national civil service. The more serious 
literature is often produced by those 
who have had at least a limited personal 
experience within one or the other of the 
Secretariats, and some of it is by veterans 
of many years’ standing. Other writings 
range all the way from popular attempts 
to bring home to the wider public the 
spirit and objectives of this relatively new 
profession to the kind of running, petty 
vendettas pursued by certain factions, 
such as the Beaverbrook press in Great 
Britain and isolationist or xenophobic ele- 
ments in the United States, France, and 
elsewhere, against what they conceive to 
be the thin end of a subversive wedge 
which will eventually sunder national 
sovereignties and the freedom of an al- 
ready largely illusory power of self- 
determination. 

In the present article, it is proposed to 
concentrate on certain selected issues 
which, whether presently endemic or 
merely incipient, would seem likely to 
assume greater importance as the inter- 
national civil service moves from its ex- 
perimental, adolescent stage into a period 
of consolidation and relative maturity. 
As the growing pangs subside, so the ills 
of adulthood will have to be borne. 
There will be a danger of domination by 
routine and a loss of freshness accom- 
panied presumably by rigidities of struc- 
ture and of practice. It may be worth 
while to anticipate developments of this 
Peter Lenoyet has served for five years in an 
international secretariat. He is a graduate of Lon- 


don University and has studied at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Administration. 


kind, and to outline means of countering 
their more baleful influence. 

Although parallels with the League, 
functioning in a bygone age and under 
very different political circumstances, are 
today largely of historical interest only, 
it is nevertheless instructive to recall an 
ideal of that vanished Secretariat, as ex- 
pressed by one of its former members: 


The most important characteristic of the 
international administration is that the 
staff must be completely interchangeable 
so that, subject to their knowledge of 
languages, it becomes a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether a particular post is filled by 
a Frenchman, a Russian, a Chinese, a 
Britisher or a Venezuelan. This can be 
achieved when the staff is all keen on 
serving the organization as such, and 
through it, all the Member States and, 
what is more important, the people of 
the Member States. This was achieved 
by almost all the members of the staff at 
Geneva... . 

In the ruder climate and more com- 
plex universe of the UN and its special- 
ized agencies, a return to such a state of 
primitive innocence sounds nostalgic, but 
it will be among my arguments that it 
should at least be approached, even if it 
can never again quite be achieved. 


I. Recruitment 
Between April and September 1946, the 
UN Secretariat grew from 350 persons to 


1A. A. Evans, ‘‘Characteristics of an international 
organization,’" Public Administration, Spring 1945, 
P. 34- 
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3,000. The original group had been 
brought over from London and consisted 
of the staff recruited largely through the 
efforts of Sir Gladwyn Jebb for the first 
Assembly.’ Recruitment and administra- 
tive matters were, at this stage, over- 
whelmingly American-managed and, in 
one writer’s opinion, “the most essential 
qualification was to be in New York 
between May and August 1946”.’ Haste 
was necessary because the UN was al- 
ready a going concern and expected to 
function as such; the physical gathering 
of personnel was also no doubt made 
easier by demobilization and other up- 
heavals consequent upon the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The first Secretary-General complained 
that he was unable to elicit much govern- 
mental help in the selection of candidates 
even for the higher posts within the Sec- 
retariat, the United States and the United 
Kingdom being particularly diffident in 
this respect.’ Yet five out of the first 
eight Assistant Secretaries-General were 
Europeans, and the preponderance of 
Europeans and North Americans was re- 
flected all the way down the professional 
scale. 

Thus the issue of geographical distri- 
bution which had already to some extent 
bedevilled the League of Nations, and 
has certainly proved to be one of the 
more intractable incubi to haunt recruit- 
ment and personnel policies within the 
entire UN family, was raised almost at 
once as a practical matter of aligning 
realities with the provisions of the 
Charter. 

The problem can be summarized thus: 
how to build up secretariats that are at 
once as able and efficient as possible 
while at the same time attempting to 


2 Cf. Trygve Lie, In the Cause of Peace, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1945, Pp. 34. 
3 W. R. Crocker, ‘Some notes on the UN Secre- 
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mirror national membership in their 
composition? Can the principle of find- 
ing the best man for the job be recon- 
ciled with the principle of giving jobs 
to people of origins almost as numerous 
as the Member States? 

In fact, as time goes by, it should be 
possible to push the problem of geo- 
graphical distribution much further into 
the background of current preoccupa- 
tions, provided that there is an exercise 
of administrative regularity and a certain 
amount of determination not to be stam- 
peded by external pressures. Clearly, the 
haste with which the Secretariats of the 
UN and a number of its specialized agen- 
cies were assembled led to an imbalance 
in the national origins of the employees. 
Not all the present Member States by 
any manner of means were foundation 
members. The initial skeleton staff was 
drummed together in London and natu- 
rally tended to be composed of Euro- 
peans, these being the most readily 
available and also the most easily classi- 
fiable, since their backgrounds and train- 
ing could relatively easily be assessed on 
familiar bases necessitating no lengthy 
and complicated enquiries or compari- 
sons. A number of officers came from 
the League of Nations, which was notori- 
ously European-dominated, while others 
came directly from government or the 
armed services. To them were added 
Americans and Canadians, recruited 
when the organization moved to New 
York. Gradually, this bias had to be 
corrected, quite often at the expense of 
what seemed to be personal injustice, and 
what in objective terms no doubt was. 
K. T. Behanan, an Indian ex-member of 
the UN Secretariat, charges, among other 
things, that the “ruling clique” paid only 


tariat,’’ International Organization, November 


(Vol. 4, No. 4), p. 611. 
4 Lie, op. cit., p. 46. 
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lip-service to the broadening of geograph- 
ical representation among the staff.’ 
However, many an applicant or officer 
from an “over-represented” country who 
was due for promotion has had bitter 
reason to think otherwise. 

Obviously, it is desirable that an inter- 
national secretariat be truly international, 
in spirit as in composition. Now that 
the position has become somewhat more 
stabilized, however, and a fairly satisfac- 
tory national distribution of posts exists, 
logical future policy should emphasize a 
positive line of conduct rather than rely 
upon the rough guidance provided by the 
existence of national “quotas”. Though 
nationality can continue to be an impor- 
tant criterion in the selection of junior 
recruits on a probationary basis, it should 
no longer be allowed to block the ad- 
vancement of officials of proven merit 
and seniority, still too frequently passed 
over in favor of outsiders holding more 
“exotic” passports, especially for the 
upper-middle echelons. 

For the damage done by excessive 
deference to geographical representation 
goes beyond the morale and efficiency of 
the Secretariats. At its worst, it becomes 
self-defeating, both from the point of 
view of the UN and from that of its 
several Member States. Certain under- 
developed countries do not hesitate to 
push some of their scarce and precious 
trained personnel into the international 
service on the plea that they thus wish 
to make a contribution to its work, or, 
more likely, on the assumption that their 
interests and prestige can thus be more 
heavily emphasized. While doing this 
with their left hand, the same countries 
do not hesitate to address the most ur- 
gent appeals for technical assistance to 
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the UN and all other likely sources with 
their right hand, and to complain loudly 
about their lack of administrators and 
trained technicians. The officials whom 
they send to the international secretariat 
may, by world standards, be second-rate, 
and the experts sent out on mission may 
take a long time to grasp and adjust to 
local conditions, but the contradictions 
and waste go unnoticed in the general 
desire to please. Nor is this all. Some 
national administrations have used the 
international service as a repository for 
officials who have become a liability at 
home—a sad reflection of the esteem in 
which the international service is held 
by them—and such persons, naturally 
having the endorsement of their govern- 
ments, are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
lodge. Similarly, officials who owe their 
jobs chiefly to the hazards of the geo- 
graphical distribution system, and know 
it, are not particularly inclined to respect 
the oath of office which requires them 
to serve the community of Member States 
and to take instructions from no single 
one of them. They often feel it to be 
their duty to their country, and not least 
to themselves personally, to express the 
national point of view as best they know 
how, consciously and persistently, partly 
because they honestly believe that they 
have been recruited precisely for this 
purpose, partly because they often cor- 
rectly deduce that they are being kept on 
sufferance and must prepare their ulti- 
mate retreat homeward by currying as 
much favor as possible with their own 
administrations. 

On the other hand, there is a case for 
associating functionaries from as many 
countries as possible with the interna- 
tional secretariats so as to broaden under- 


5K. T. Behanan, Realities and Make-believe: Personnel Policy in the UN Secretariat, New York, William- 
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standing of their operation and aims, and 
to assist national civil service in building 
up a nucleus of competent officials to 
deal with matters affecting the UN and 
its agencies on the local ministerial level. 
We shall return to this point later. 

The question of recruitment to lower 
grades and the implied corollary of filling 
higher posts mainly if not entirely by 
internal promotion naturally raises the 
problem of uniform, or at least compara- 
ble, criteria of selection. Examinations 
have sometimes been suggested and were 
tried at one stage in the League, where 
they “became not so much a method of 
discovering the best recruits as, in the 
main, a protection for the appointing au- 
thority against the importunity of delega- 
tions from countries where nepotism is 
still practiced openly and without shame. 
This shield, however, was not always 
effective. In fact, for the international 


administrator the main advantage of ex- 


aminations is less internal than external.” 
For certain specialized jobs, such as docu- 
ment-editing or any of a considerable 
range of tasks requiring linguistic ability 
and gifts of expression in written form, 
examinations are obviously indicated and 
are in use. But for the vast majority of 
the other posts, even including those con- 
nected with the legal and budgetary of- 
fices of the international organizations, 
personality factors will eventually weigh 
at least as heavily as purely technical 
performance; paper tests may give very 
misleading results indeed, especially if 
the candidate has to write in a language 
other than his mother tongue. 

For the international civil service, in 
contrast to many a normal liberal profes- 
sion, it cannot be assumed that examina- 


tions will be a good guide to over-all 


fitness because other things can be taken 
as equal. Other things are decidedly un- 
likely to be equal, and may upset the 
entire calculation. If one goes on to 
consider the small number of posts for 
which general qualifications are sought, 
posts which are neither filled on a lin- 
guistic or purely technical basis nor given 
to reputed specialists in a particular field 
(a common practice notably in the spe- 
cialized agencies), one will see that the 
problem applies to a rather restricted 
sphere. Within the entire UN family 
of agencies only about 35 percent of all 
professional posts are open to those with 
general qualifications, with probably no 
more than 20 percent, if that, available to 
those who do not already possess some 
reputation or proven merit within their 
own line of endeavor. For these posts, 
the probationary system in the junior 
grades is the best solution and provides 
the only safeguard against hidden defects 
of character or personality which might 
make an otherwise competent individual 
unsuitable for the international career. 
The erection of any necessarily compli- 
cated all-embracing system of setting and 
marking examinations would therefore 
seem to be both economically and admin- 
istratively unjustified. 

Without written examinations, and fre- 
quently even in the absence of interviews 
with candidates from distant countries, 
recommendations and references assume 
great importance. What weight should 
be given to them? There have been 
warnings against too much reliance on 
official government testimonials (which 
would tend to supply the international 
service with persons of the foreign service 
or diplomatic stamp), or indeed on refer- 
ences from any single source whatever, 


®C. Purves, The Internal Administration of an International Secretariat, London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
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and the suggestion has been made that 
the most useful candidates are likely to 
be those about whose work some Secre- 
tariat members already possess a certain 
personal knowledge. “Exceptional intel- 
lectual ability is required for some posts; 
character for all. . . . It is futile to look 
first for brains and then sift for person- 
ality." The challenge consists in evolv- 
ing the apptopriate judgment of char- 
acter by correctly assessing the evidence. 
As this can rarely be done adequately in 
a hurry, it would appear to reinforce, 
from another point of view, the case for 
probationary appointments at the lower 
end of the professional ladder, but it can 
also apply to the mature specialist 
brought in at higher levels to implement 
certain programs. 

Within the context of recruitment, a 
reference is apposite to the current system 
of narrowly defined jobs as against the 


League conception of a single broad pro- 
fessional category with efficiency bars to 
Detailed and precise job 
descriptions are quite often both mislead- 
ing and artificial and tend to complicate 


promotion. 


the task of recruitment. In relatively 
small secretariats, few jobs can be pre- 
cisely circumscribed: most of them tend 
to shade off at the edges, to overlap, and 
to change over time, while the never 
absent weight of purely administrative 
routine will vary not only with the prog- 
ress of the work but also with the inter- 
action of personalities. Thus, the admin- 
istrations are faced with the difficulty of 
finding a candidate who combines a 
desirable nationality with required lin- 
guistic and specialist aptitudes and some- 
times even with a desirable age or sex 
as well. If they do not take seriously 
such details, as set out in the circulated 


TA. Loveday, Reflections on International Adminis- 
tration, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956, p. 69. 
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job descriptions and determined by inter- 
nal exigencies, they may have to defend 
themselves against charges of arbitrari- 
ness: their hands become tied too closely 
for comfort. 

On the whole, it may be said that re- 
cruitment policies for the various inter- 
national secretariats have erred on the 
side of unimaginativeness and have 
leaned excessively on certain existing na- 
tional models. “The gravest criticism to 
be made of those who have the responsi- 
bility for developing the recruitment pro- 
gramme for the (UN) Secretariat is that 
no major creative work has been done, 
and that debate about alternatives has 
been conducted within the sterile frame- 
work of the alleged virtues and defects of 
national recruitment programmes. The 
imperative need is for invention, not imi- 
tation.” Some bureaus of personnel have 
tended to abdicate their general super- 
visory and directional functions in favor 
of tight secretariat in-groups whose con- 
cerns are limited and immediate rather 
than long-range. With the establishment 
of the International Civil Service Advi- 
sory Board (ICSAB) and the Federation 
of International Civil Servants’ Associa- 
tions (FISCA, a union of staff unions 
founded in 1952 with headquarters in 
Geneva and a present membership of 
eleven), inter-agency coordination has 
advanced somewhat, but it is still far 
from perfect. Repeated suggestions for 
setting up a permanent international civil 
service commission (or board) to be ap- 
pointed by and directly responsible to the 
General Assembly of the UN, and with 
powers to establish uniform principles 
and procedures for recruitment and 
standards of efficiency, have unfortunate- 
ly not been implemented to date. Such 


8 Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, The 
United Nations Secretariat, United Nations Studies 
No. 4, New York, 1950, p. 70-71. 
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a board might accomplish more than can 
be done by the teams of administrative 
experts with limited mandates, now 
sometimes called in to review the organi- 
zation of secretariats and asked to make 
recommendations on the basis of rapid 
surveys. It could also ensure a degree of 
continuity, uniformity, and far-sighted- 
ness in matters of personnel policy which 
would stand in some contrast to present 
practices. 


II. Career Service: A Closed or an 
Open System? 

Authorities who have devoted atten- 
tion to the problem of closed careers 
within the international civil service have 
overwhelmingly come to the conclusion 
that they are desirable, indeed essential, 
for at least a very considerable proportion 
of the staff.” A “closed” career in this 
sense implies that, after entry at junior 
levels, normal expectations of promotion 
by merit and seniority are open to officials 
with indeterminate contracts, and that 
such officials are not confronted with the 
imponderables of outside competition at 
nearly every step in their upward prog- 
ress through the ranks. Such a concep- 
tion is bound—to a greater or lesser 
extent—to conflict with the maintenance 
of opportunities for lateral entry, espe- 
cially to non-technical posts, which, 
though they do not by any means in- 
validate the principle of career service, 
introduce an undefined number of ex- 
ceptions. How frequently exceptions oc- 
cur is partly a matter of administrative 
discretion; even moderate incidence, how- 


*Cf. E. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The International 
Secretariat, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Washington, 1945, esp. p. 300-304; Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, The International Secretariat of 
the Future, London, 1944, p. 24-25; G. Langrod, ‘‘Les 
problémes fondamentaux de la fonction publique inter- 
nationale,’’ Revue internationale des sciences administra- 
tives, 1953 (No. 1), p. 67-75; and C. W. Jenks, 
“Some problems of an international civil service,’’ 


ever, creates disproportionate discontent. 

How serious is the dilemma? Essen- 
tially, the objections to a closed career 
are based on three broad considerations: 
the danger of developing a “mandarin- 
ate”, the need for the short-term services 
of experts, and leeway for political ap- 
pointments, especially in the highest of- 
fices. 

The first appears to me to be most 
frivolous. International secretariats are 
generally located in large, cosmopolitan 
cities which are hardly conducive to an 
ivory-tower outlook. Far from being in- 
sulated against shocks, the international 
service is, in fact, acutely sensitive to dis- 
turbances almost anywhere in the world. 
Furthermore, many staff members travel 
a good deal and come into contact with 
persons in many other walks of life. If 
certain observers claim to have detected 
the growth of a peculiar international 
civil servant mentality and made use of 
this discovery for critical purposes, this 
need not be taken to imply that their 
strictures are necessarily pertinent.” A 
certain ethos has no doubt emerged, and 
needed to emerge: no self-respecting pro- 
fession is ever without one, and a profes- 
sion as new and exposed as the inter- 
national civil service stands doubly in 
need of such a crutch to its own self- 
confidence. The “mandarinate” argu- 
ment is not a serious one on which to 
base objections to the closed career 
service. 

Need of the services of experts to take 
charge of programs of limited duration, 
on the other hand, is certainly important, 


Public Administration Review, Spring 1943, p. 97-09. 
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and must be given more careful atten- 
tion. On the whole, this affects the spe- 
cialized agencies more widely than the 
UN organization. It would be impos- 
sible to integrate into the Secretariats on 
a permanent basis the specialists who 
direct certain programs, since they may 
well become superfluous in time; many 
are in any case neither equipped nor will- 
ing to perform duties not centered on 
their own specialities. It is also doubtful 
whether the international secretariats 
could ever offer satisfactory alternative 
scope to such experts, drawn, as they 
largely are, from universities, technical 
institutions, research bodies, or business 
and government. For them, therefore, 
exceptions must be made, nor would 
they be difficult to arrange. As a rule, 
the adoption of a new program by an 
international agency is accompanied by 
the creation of new posts, or the trans- 


formation of existing ones. When this 
happens, openings occur which are in 
many cases best filled by outside recruit- 


ment. At the same time, however, the 
temptation should be resisted to bring in 
a whole new team to service a particular 
project. A far-sighted administration 
should have seen to it that there are, 
within each secretariat, persons qualified 
and prepared to deal with the broad as- 
pects and especially with the administra- 
tive ramifications of most programs likely 
to be adopted by the organization which 
they serve. All innovations must in any 
case fall within the broad constitutional 
competence of the agencies concerned, 
and the knowledge that they may be 
called upon to shoulder new tasks is an 
inducement to staff members to keep 
abreast of developments instead of sink- 
ing in the morass of routine detail. It is 
important to be able to resist pressure 
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for radical personnel shuffles every time 
a change in program emphasis takes 
place. 

The case for reserving certain top ap- 
pointments for candidates chosen on 
frankly political grounds is more am- 
biguous. I. L. Claude maintains that 
some agencies “are to a large degree the 
property of their staffs and special con- 
stituencies in which governments are 
practically confined to the tasks of paying 
the bills and exercising sporadic and in- 
effectual policy control”." This is an 
extreme statement of the danger, seen by 
some governments, that international or- 
ganizations will tend to develop their 
own impetus, to become supra-national 
rather than inter-national in outlook. 
Hence the desirability of a counter- 
balance in the shape of political ap- 
pointees whose presence will tend to keep 
the realities of the power struggle in 
sharp focus. Another line of reasoning 
is founded on the lack of “ministerial 
responsibility” within secretariats, politi- 
cal appointees being needed to act as the 
guardians of the interests of the constit- 
uents, in other words, the member states 
as such, against the collectivity. 

The experience of the League of Na- 
tions with political appointees was not 
happy, particularly after the advance of 
totalitarianism in Europe. Its political 
appointees reported loyally back to their 
governments so that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral could never rely upon the discretion 
of his own top staff; moreover, the Ger- 
mans and Italians, at least, made life 
difficult for their co-nationals lower down 
in the Secretariat and reportedly organ- 
ized cells which in letter and spirit con- 
travened the Covenant. For obvious 
reasons, data about the UN are scanty, 
but such evidence as there is would seem 


4 Inis L. Claude, Swords into Plowshares, New York, Random House, 1956, p. 395. 
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to suggest that matters have been rather 
less crassly conducted there, although 
there is no reason not to suppose that a 
certain amount of “extra-curricular” re- 
porting back to home governments is 
going on all the time—more, of course, 
in the case of some nationals than of 
others.” 

Another factor to be considered in this 
connection is that “it is essential to recog- 
nize that the duties of the senior officers 
of world institutions are not those of the 
traditional civil servant but call for high 
qualities of constructive statesmanship”.” 
Such qualities are unlikely to be forth- 
coming if senior officers are encouraged 
to look upon themselves as political place- 
men who are, to some extent, quasi- 
delegates of their respective countries. 
Nor can it be hoped to elicit from their 
subordinates a reaction as loyal and en- 
thusiastic as should be aroused, if it is 
known that top officers are not animated 
by the same independent spirit as that 
which is expected to inform the rest of 
the secretariat. 

Bearing the foregoing reservations in 
mind, one may conclude that, even in the 
appointment of senior officers, the great- 
est tact and caution are called for in 
respect of outsiders. Certainly, a proper 
balance of nationalities and backgrounds 
is more vital in such posts than in any 
others within the secretariats, and the 
present practice of rarely awarding per- 
manent contracts to top officials so that 
the door is always left open for rotation 
and termination is a good one. But there 
should be no cause for the rank and file 
of the international service to feel that 
it does not carry a marshal’s baton in its 


122A distinction must be drawn between confidential 
contacts which certain international civil servants may 
maintain with their home administrations, and official 
liaison undertaken for and on behalf of their organiza- 
tion. The latter is clearly an important function and, 
if it is in part accomplished somewhat informally 
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knapsack and, especially where internal 
and continuing services are concerned, 
there should be no rule that debars an 
obviously competent insider from the 
highest office merely because he is an 
insider. Again, the analogy with national 
administrations is misleading: the argu- 
ment that a national civil servant’s career 
does not lead to ministerial rank is irrele- 
vant in the international context. 

On the whole, then, rather few excep- 
tions to the principle of the closed career 
should remain. The broad grounds for 
such a conclusion are that the fewer and 
the more specific such exceptions become, 
the more care will have to be devoted to 
initial recruitment, to in-service training, 
to promotion, and to all other matters 
affecting the professional standing, com- 
petence, and performance of an inte- 
grated staff with a vested interest in its 
own excellence. 


III. Grading and Promotion 

The original UN grading system was 
largely the brain child of the administra- 
tion experts of the United States Budget 
Bureau, used to dealing with the com- 
plexities of an establishment which had 
to classify a total number of employees 
running into seven digits. In their origi- 
nal form, the division of labor and the 
control over details were so absurdly rigid 
and far-reaching that they had to be 
quickly abandoned in everyday usage. 
“The system that the UN initiated at the 
outset was the extreme expression of a 
philosophy about staff matters which has 
become popular in recent years, namely 
that the staff of an international organi- 
zation should be composed of a number 


through private channels between international and na- 
tional functionaries, the gains can be considerable. 
Cf. The International Secretariat of the Future, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London, 1944, esp. 
P. 34-36. 
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of persons pursuing their acquired and 
independent professions alongside each 
other, but in compartments kept carefully 
watertight and open to no one who lacks 
the professional badge. It is a philosophy 
of trade unionism amongst the profes- 
sional classes and the tendency almost 
throughout the world for higher educa- 
tion to degenerate into technical train- 
ing.” 

This raises three major issues. In the 
first place, since detailed job descriptions 
rarely mirror the actual state of affairs 
with great faithfulness, there is nearly 
always room for doubt, discontent, con- 
flicting claims, “imperialism”, and, at the 
worst, recourse to litigation. In the sec- 
ond place, it is very hard, not to say in- 
vidious, to determine the precise grade 
which a given professional accomplish- 
ment or qualification “earns”. Is a top- 
ranking forester “equal” to a young doc- 


tor with experience in tropical medicine? 
Is a competent statistician the inferior, 
the equal, or the superior of a well- 


known social anthropologist? In the 
third place, compartmentalization erects 
unnecessary and irritating barriers to the 
normal line of promotion, making it im- 
perative for the “layman” to zig-zag 
about between services, departments, and 
even organizations in order to circum- 
vent the dead ends he is everywhere 
likely to encounter because so many jobs 
are reserved “for experts only”. 

If emphasis, instead of being placed 
on an official’s proven and potential capa- 
cities, is placed on predetermined duties 
which are to be performed, the effect on 
individuals is likely to be stultifying. By 
deforming legitimate ambition in secre- 
tariats where a continuous and wide 
choice of possible openings for advance- 
ment is made all the rarer through the 


14 Loveday, op. cit., p. 40. 
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sealing-off process accompanying rigid 
job-definitions, an attitude of ill-will and 
pettiness may arise. Agitation for regrad- 
ing becomes chronic, and certifications of 
technical grace take the place of more 
sensitive judgments of merit. 

There is currently a movement against 
the division of professional staffs into 
“ordinary” or “lay” categories and ex- 
perts. The lowest professional grade, 
P-1, is already quasi-universally recog- 
nized as a two-year probationary step to 
P-2, the next higher grade. In the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) 
grades P-2 and P-3 have been merged, 
though an efficiency bar is maintained 
between salary steps at a certain level. 
The staff unions favor an extension of 
this system to P-4, the grade below that 
usual for a division chief, but the admin- 
istrations prefer to keep the gap between 
P-2 and P-3, with a merger of P-3 and 
P-4. The core of the matter is the range 
over which promotion is to be considered 
more or less automatic. Merged grades 
imply that an official is given progres- 
sively greater responsibility, thereby ris- 
ing in the hierarchy. The external and 
internal circulation of job-descriptions for 
the duties attaching to the senior echelons 
is eliminated, which seals off lateral entry 
since outside candidatures are not solic- 
ited. Efficiency bars, however, allow the 
administrations to exercise discrimination 
in promoting a functionary on the basis 
of past performance and future promise; 
they can also be used to impose a ceiling 
on modest but nevertheless useful talents. 

Controversy between advocates of 
greater vertical (within-organization) 
versus horizontal (inter-organization) 
mobility has begun. The former argue 
that pressure within each organization is 
already very great, due in part to the im- 
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balance of age caused by massive recruit- 
ment at the outset and now manifesting 
itself in the shape of bunched claims to 
few possible promotions; it should not be 
aggravated by facilitating inter-agency 
transfers, which are in fact surprisingly 
rare. The latter point out that the wider 
the field, the greater the opportunities of 
individual choice and progress. As retire- 
ment and resignation gradually smooth 
out the age pyramid, the case for in- 
creased horizontal mobility can be ex- 
pected to gather strength. 

Finally, a rigid grading system inhibits 
that vital component of an alert bureauc- 
racy—the delegation of authority. Know- 
ing that quarrels and claims may be 
forthcoming, administrations avoid giv- 
ing junior officers a chance to handle oc- 
casional responsibilities well above their 
actual grades and thus deprive them of 
valuable training while simultaneously 
centralizing decisions and overburdening 
senior officers who feel they must attend 
to every detail. The resultant adminis- 
trative pattern resembles that prevalent 
in many an underdeveloped country, 
where policy is all made at the top and 
subordinates have little to do but go 
through mechanical motions. 


IV. Secondment and Field 
Assignments 

To work smoothly and effectively, an 
international organization must not only 
itself possess an able secretariat, but must 
also be able to deal with competent serv- 
ices in the various member states. Fre- 
quently, however, this is far from being 
the case and the notion has been ad- 
vanced that national civil servants could 
benefit greatly by spending some time 
in an international secretariat. 

At first sight, this idea sounds attrac- 
tive enough, but in practice secondment 
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has aroused little enthusiasm, either on 
the part of the international secretariats, 
which feel that they are being asked to 
carry persons who become useful just 
about when it is time for them to return 
home, or on the part of national minis- 
tries, which do not like to lose good men 
or give special advantages to the medi- 
ocre. The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has adopted the practice of 
inviting the permanent secretaries of its 
National Commissions (the coordinating 
bodies for its program at the national 
level, the secretaries of which are mostly 
civil servants in the respective Ministries 
of Education or their equivalent) for a 
three-week visit to headquarters, and this 
seems to be working out to everybody’s 
satisfaction. The UN and some other 
agencies have internship programs which 
are somewhat less successful, since the 
beneficiaries often do not know what to 
look for and are not always certain about 
the use to which they will eventually put 
their acquired knowledge. 

On the other hand, there are many 
potential advantages to the temporary as- 
signment of secretariat officials to the 
field, which the vast expansion of the 
technical assistance programs and similar 
schemes has made not only increasingly 
feasible but also desirable. To date, it 
has been comparatively rare (except in 
the guise of secondment or transfer to 
“field offices”, which are in most cases 
little more than regional or local admin- 
istrative centers), but it opens excellent 
opportunities for bringing secretariat 
members into direct contact with actual 
problems, immeasurably enhances the 
sense of reality, urgency, and the value 
of their work, and forces them to brush 
up their professional competence from 
time to time. 
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Field assignment would appear to be 
one of the more promising ways both of 
keeping secretariats dynamic and lively 
and of slightly alleviating the perennial 
shortage of suitable experts. In part, it 
overcomes the difficulties of briefing ex- 
perts adequately before they proceed to 
their duty stations and avoids the em- 
barrassment of having in the field per- 
sons who are locally regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the UN (or at least of the 
agency which employs them), but who 
know next to nothing of the parent or- 
ganization, which they may have seen 
for the first time during a hectic briefing 
visit just prior to taking up their assign- 
ment. But return must be guaranteed 
after a specified period, with seniority ac- 
cumulated during the mission; otherwise, 
field assignment may acquire the taint 
of “rustication”. 


V. Training 

By general agreement, special profes- 
sional training for international service 
as an integral part of university curricula 
is deemed inadvisable. The outlets for 
graduates each year would be too re- 
stricted to justify such specialization. 
Nevertheless, certain institutions run 
courses that orient students for inter- 
national careers generally, and they un- 
doubtedly perform a valuable service. 

It is otherwise with in-service training. 
Over the past two years UNESCO has 
conducted a survey of training needs and 
submitted the replies to its questionnaire 
“to an expert who recommended the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Selection and 
Training Commission and a Training 
Center for international civil servants. 
The Center would offer a one-year initial 
post-entry course for between 4o and 50 
young probationers annually. They would 

48 UNESCO Document 10 C/13, p. 4-6. 
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be expected to enter the various organiza- 
tions at the P-1 level to begin, in princi- 
ple, careers as non-specialists or adminis- 
trators.” The proposal is an interesting 
one which might contribute somewhat to 
a rational solution of the geographical 
distribution problem: the common basic 
training offered could facilitate fair com- 
parisons between candidates of widely 
different backgrounds and would in any 
case be a distinct improvement over the 
haphazard guidance now occasionally 
given in an unmethodical way to enter- 
ing staff members. 

There is also much to be said in favor 
of an advanced training program, or sab- 
batical leave with pay for the purpose of 
further education. As they rise in the 
hierarchy, many international officials feel 
the need for more adequate theoretical 
equipment than their initial qualifica- 
tions have provided, or wish to bring 
themselves up-to-date by renewed aca- 
demic contacts. An imaginative policy 
in this respect can be of inestimable 
value, since secretariat members must fre- 
quently deal with top experts in many 
fields and should be able to do so with- 
out incurring their scorn. A two-way 
traffic between universities, technical in- 
stitutions, and the secretariats should not 
be considered exceptional. A start has 
been made in this direction by the en- 
dowment of a memorial scholarship at 
Harvard University especially for inter- 
national civil servants, yet the attitude of 
administrations to the detachment of of- 
ficials with pay has so far unfortunately 
been negative. 


VI. Morale 

Wide publicity has been given to the 
issue of “loyalty”, in connection particu- 
larly with the investigations in 1952-1953 
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of a United States Federal Grand Jury 
into the past and present political affilia- 
tions of American employees of the UN, 
and the subsequent dismissal of a num- 
ber of them from the UN and some spe- 
cialized agencies. Descriptive material is 
readily available” and it is not proposed 
to enter into details here. Suffice it to 
say that the “loyalty” investigations are 
but the most dramatic illustration of a 
much wider malaise which arises pre- 
cisely because the international civil serv- 
ice has its being in the twilight zone 
where the desires of Member States to 
meet their Charter obligations honestly 
and to appear in a favorable light on the 
stage of world affairs clash most openly 
with their fear of any serious infringe- 
ment upon their sovereignties. 

An oath of office taken on the assump- 
tion of his duties enjoins every interna- 
tional civil servant “not to seek or accept 
instructions in regard to the performance 
of (his) duties from any government or 
authority external to the Organization” 
in which he accepts appointment.” He is 
therefore uniquely responsible to his or- 
ganization and should, in principle, be 
immune from reproaches by his govern- 
ment so long as he is discharging his ofh- 
cial duties satisfactorily and under his 
organization’s orders. In practice, the or- 
ganizations, as creatures of their member 
states, seek to accommodate the latter. 
Thus there is much hesitancy about em- 
ploying persons who may be, or may 
have become, personae non gratae in 
their home countries. At the same time, 
the secretariats have always been wary of 
expatriates and cosmopolitans: a former 


16 Cf. especially M. Bedjaoui, Fonction publique inter- 
nationale et influences nationales, New York, Praeger, 
1958, p- 576-618; M. Cohen, ‘The UN Secretariat,”’ 
American Journal of International Law, July 1955; 
S. M. Schwebel, ‘‘The international character of the 
Secretariat of the UN,"’ British Yearbook of Interna- 
tional Law, 1954; and F. Honig, ‘‘The International 
Civil Service,’’ International Affairs, Aptil 1954. The 


director of ILO stated that what is 
needed are “not people who regard them- 
selves as citizens of the world, but typical 
representatives of each country”.” 

Contradictions are thus set up which 
have serious psychological repercussions 
on individual functionaries and which 
tend to undermine morale in many tan- 
gible and intangible ways. In a world 
where nationalism is still one of the 
strongest forces, it is a sufficiently difficult 
contortion to require the extension of al- 
legiance from a country to an artificial 
abstraction which lives on sufferance and 
has neither a distinct territorial, cultural, 
nor ideological identity; and when un- 
questioning protection in this exposed 
spot cannot be relied upon, distress be- 
comes acute. It is therefore to be hoped 
that member states which, after all, pay 
substantial sums toward the operational 
costs of international organizations and 
are entitled to expect results, will realize 
that their own interests are best served 
by avoiding anything which can be con- 
strued as direct pressure upon the per- 
sonnel policies of the secretariats. The 
Staff Rules and Regulations all contain 
clauses empowering the administrations 
to deal adequately with proven miscon- 
duct: outside interference only serves to 
encourage the use of these clauses in a 
discretionary manner with thoroughly 
nefarious effect. 

Other morale problems arise out of the 
character of the work itself. A sense of 
futility, of distance from live issues, af- 
flicts many an international civil servant, 
especially if his duties call for the regular 
servicing of meetings or the endless 


theme is also treated in a novel by H. Steinhouse, 
The Time of the Juggernaut, New York, Morrow, 
1958, and referred to by Trygve Lie, op. cit. 

™ Cf. relevant paragraphs in the Staff Regulations 
and Staff Rules of the UN or any of the specialized 
agencies. 

43 Harold Butler, as quoted in E. Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer, op. cit., p. 244. 
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manipulation of the words of others in 
translation or document-editing. There 
are dead-end jobs from which escape is 
hard; some qualifications are at a dis- 
count and hinder progress up the hier- 
archy, while specialists, recruited on their 
merits as such, often chafe under the 
burden of administration and fear the 
loss of their professional status owing to 
the anonymity of their production and 
their isolation from colleagues in the 
same field. Rigid job-delimitation and 
reluctance to delegate authority which, as 
already mentioned, are in part respon- 
sible for such vices, need to be positively 
counteracted, A steady loss of talent is 
occurring as frustrations drive out per- 
sons whose imagination and energy 
would prove most valuable within the 
secretariats; in such a climate, the wrong 
type often flourishes for the wrong 
reasons. 


Further, morale is powerfully condi- 
tioned by the wider circumstances typi- 
cally encountered in the life of inter- 


national functionaries. Despite certain 
resemblances, the international civil serv- 
ice is not the equivalent of a traditional 
foreign service. Though international 
officials enjoy certain extraterritorial im- 
munities as foreigners at their duty- 
stations, they tend eventually to accom- 
modate themselves more completely to 
local conditions than diplomatic person- 
nel. Transfer is, of course, always a 
possibility, but the experience of many 
short periods of service in different spots 
has never been the usual pattern for in- 
ternational civil servants, nor can reliance 
be necessarily placed upon the presence 
of a group of compatriots, as in an em- 
bassy or consulate. Hence spring the 
twin dangers of excessive isolation and 
excessive assimilation. The former pro- 
duces cliques, chronic dissatisfaction, and 
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an ultimate stinting of the personality, 
especially among the wives of function- 
aries who must cope with all the local 
shortcomings while enjoying few of the 
compensations which their husbands may 
find on the job. Married women with 
professions of their own often cannot 
practice legally, and resent it. 

Excessive assimilation is less harmful 
to the international official in his private 
capacity than it may be to his value with- 
in an organization, Certain countries 
where large secretariats are established 
exercise a powerful acculturating influ- 
ence which may appeal to a functionary 
and his family to such an extent that 
they become virtual expatriates, reluctant 
even to contemplate the thought of an 
ultimate return home. To some, resi- 
dence abroad is a welcome liberation 
from the bonds of a traditional society, 
a taste of freedom which becomes a per- 
manent passion. The distance which 
they put between themselves and their 
compatriots is naturally regarded with a 
certain hostility by the latter, especially 
if the international official also enjoys a 
higher standard of amenity than col- 
leagues of his age and level in the coun- 
try of origin. Thus the assimilated be- 
come gradually more and more depend- 
ent upon the framework of life at the 
duty station, and upon the employing or- 
ganization as the only support to main- 
tain them within it. Diplomatic services 
have always guarded against such ten- 
dencies by frequent transfers, and though 
an erosion of national identity is by no 
means reprehensible in an international 
civil servant, it becomes embarrassing if 
replaced by some acquired counterpart. 
Insufficient attention has so far been 
given to the psychological difficulty of 
successfully maintaining a precarious bal- 
ance between a marginal existence and 
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wholehearted assimilation; what guid- 
ance is available tends to be too spas- 
modic and general to serve much useful 
purpose. The incidence of neurosis 
among international civil servants is fair- 
ly high: much of it can no doubt be 
traced to what might be described as un- 
resolved orientation conflicts and the 
clash of behavioral norms. 

Another matter bearing on morale is 
the episodic character of the work-load 
in many departments and services. Fre- 
quently, pressure rises to great peaks of 
intensity during which the staff is ex- 
pected to put in many extra hours (with- 
out extra pay, for the professional cate- 
gories) and then subsides again during 
calmer interludes, when the pace is fairly 
leisurely. It might be worth while to 
experiment with more flexible hours of 
attendance instead of imposing rigid 
minimums, especially in circumstances 
where the ebb and flow of work are rea- 
sonably predictable. 

Again, there are the strains of inse- 
curity, prolonged periods on temporary 
or fixed-term contracts without any guar- 
antee of continuation, progressive loss of 
contact (and therefore of suitable alterna- 
tive opportunities of making a living) 
with the home country, special tensions 
in times of crisis when an individual may 
find himself in the midst of hostile and 
aggressive opinion, and ill-founded or 
malicious attacks in the mass media to 
which dignity demands that there be no 
direct reply. Lastly, there are the special 
cases of refugees, and those who, because 
of changes at home during their service 
abroad, have become virtual expatriates 
though they may retain a nominal na- 
tionality which no longer has much 
meaning. Such people are often attracted 
to secretariats because they offer one of 
the few possible openings for them but, 
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as members, they may have second-class 
status. Administrations have been known 
to abuse their powers over them, or, for 
reasons of expedience, to pass over them 
when it comes to promotion. 

Much of what has been said above 
naturally falls within the general cate- 
gory of the servitudes of the trade; it is 
the obverse of a life which offers many 
compensating rewards and attractions. 
To recognize this, however, is not to dis- 
miss the problems as insignificant or un- 
deserving of attention. It would be un- 
realistic to expect that large cities, busy 
with their myriad occupations, should 
consciously endeavor to make a special 
place for the international functionaries 
in their midst, nor is it indeed desirable. 
But the organizations themselves, as en- 
lightened employers, presumably models 
of their kind and leaders in modern prac- 
tices (they dispense expert advice on per- 
sonnel matters, after all, and receive a 
steady stream of it!) should not lose 
sight of such matters. 

In this connection, special efforts are 
called for in respect to the “General 
Service” personnel, often both financially 
and culturally less well equipped to help 
themselves than those in the professional 
categories. General Service personnel 
make up considerably more than half of 
the total staff; hence disgruntled secre- 
taries and clerks can have a powerfully 
depressing influence on morale through- 
out an organization and can contribute 
powerfully to an atmosphere of strife and 
hostility between the staff and the ad- 
ministration. This conflict may be exacer- 
bated by the policies of staff associations 
or councils which, for numerical reasons 
alone, are often dominated by the pre- 
occupations of the General Service staff, 
as expressed by its elected spokesmen, 
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.and tend to act with its interests upper- 
‘most in mind. There is no easy short- 
cut to the maintenance of high morale, 
especially since several of the determin- 
ing factors are beyond the control of the 
secretariats themselves, but employees 
should at least know that there is con- 
stant awareness of their problems at the 
highest level, even if it is not always 
opportune or possible to take remedial 
steps. 


VII. The Role of Leadership and the 
Importance of Dynamism 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the body 
of functionaries on the payroll of the UN 
family has come to be described as the 
international civil service. The name 
alone sets up an expectation that there is 
a thoroughgoing analogy between the in- 
ternational service and traditional na- 
tional civil services. Naturally, many 
similarities do exist, possibly more than 
are entirely salutory, but there are also 
essential differences which will become 
more important and more obvious with 
the passage of time. As a point of de- 
parture, the national civil services pro- 
vided very useful, indeed indispensable, 
models; yet they and their ways cannot 
be expected to supply answers to the diff- 
culties confronting the international civil 
service, now that it is moving into a stage 
of late adolescence or early maturity. 

The international civil service deals 
with treaties, not laws; it serves the com- 
munity of nations and not a territorially 
delimited unit; it has an international 
composition and is built on the basis of 
contractual relationships. Only in con- 
nection with the conduct of field pro- 
grams does it have any direct operational 
responsibilities. It is not, like national 
civil services, responsible to ministers. 
The international civil service operates 
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within a framework of loosely-worded 
resolutions adopted at periodic confer- 
ences and not in response to precise in- 
structions from a permanent executive; 
it is, moreover, geographically dispersed 
as few national civil services are, so that 
coordination and communication are par- 
ticularly important and difficult. Given 
these conditions, the international civil 
service cannot rest content merely to re- 
act, with more or less efficiency, to orders 
from above, partly because the orders it 
does receive tend to be diffuse if not ac- 
tually contradictory, and partly because 
its executive bodies are often genuinely 
at a loss as to what kind of orders to 
give. A month-long conference of na- 
tional delegations, many of them com- 
posed of people new to such work—or at 
least to its international ramifications, if 
it is technical—is not the ideal place for 
thrashing out the details of a program 
which is to be implemented over a period 
of several years. Executive boards elected 
by the general conferences or assemblies 
as their agents and meeting several times 
a year are smaller and better informed, 
but they have a tendency to niggle over 
trifles and to shuffle off any really major 
decision until the next plenary assembly. 
To a considerable degree, the secretariats 
are left to their own devices, to imple- 
ment programs as best they see fit and 
subsequently, if necessary, to defend their 
conduct before the representatives of 
member states. 

That is why leadership and a kind of 
built-in dynamism are so vital. Dyna- 
mism is not simply to be equated with 
the entry of “new blood”, nor is it to be 
interpreted as standing in opposition to 
career service. On the contrary, if prog- 
ress is not to take place by fits and starts 
but rather by the pursuit of well thought- 
out policies, over years if necessary, then 
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the bringing together of a versatile body 
of competent functionaries, who can turn 
their hands with equal skill to a large 
variety of possible tasks, is more appro- 
priate than quick turnover of temporary 
collaborators, who might be better en- 
listed to help on the basis of fee-contracts 
as outside advisers. An essential com- 
ponent of the international civil service 
is integrated teamwork; it has been an 
oft-repeated error to assume that the 
“best” talents necessarily flourish when 
fully assimilated to it. Many a brilliant 
man finds the atmosphere stifling, and 
operates most productively as an outsider, 
only marginally attached to a secretariat, 
while the permanent staff possesses or 
develops those attributes which must 
form the backbone of a stable service. 
The trend toward greater permanence 
of tenure, which is now evident through- 
out the whole UN family, imposes a 
heavy burden of leadership upon the 
directorates, restricting space for man- 
euver, since they are faced with decreas- 
ing personnel fluidity. The departmental 
director must to some extent combine the 
functions of a permanent under-secretary 
with those of a minister. A fund of ideas 
and a reserve of flexible alternatives are 
therefore essential to him: it is the de- 
partmental director who embodies, before 
national delegates and within his secre- 
tariat, both substantive expertise and the 
knowledge of what is administratively 
and objectively possible in his field, how 
his staff can be deployed, what speed can 
be made and in which direction. An 
executive board or plenary assembly will 
listen to his recital of departmental activi- 
ties, ask him questions, and possibly 
criticize his account or suggest alternative 
policies, but he is the skipper who largely 
determines the course. If a departmental 
chief comes forward with nothing, it is 


unlikely that a board or assembly will 
provide him with any generally useful 
guidance. 

This is not meant to suggest that direc- 
tors should strive to control boards and 
assemblies, although it is no secret that 
the germ of many a project grew from 
a seed within the secretariat, was dis- 
creetly planted by a delegation, and flow- 
ered into being as its motion, on the floor 
of the conference. Nor is this all. Dele- 
gations often make it a practice to ap- 
proach the secretariat for its views, and 
are glad to air them at the proper mo- 
ment, not because they are necessarily 
short of ideas of their own so much as 
because they feel that the secretariat is 
likely to have a good grasp of the feasible 
and that its proposals are apt to make 
for successful policies. 

The boards or assemblies of the spe- 
cialized agencies are largely made up of 
people whose professional sympathies lie 
with the aims of that agency. There is 
even a distinct professional cameraderie 
between delegates and secretariat officials 
who speak the same jargon; it smooths 
many a path. The UN Secretariat, except 
for its non-political departments, tends to 
serve more as a symbol of unity, a rally- 
ing-point for conflicting factions, a med- 
iator in quarrels, adviser, preserver of 
certain conventions of diplomatic inter- 
course, and lightning-conductor for dan- 
gerous accumulations of anger or ambi- 
tion. To play this part, it must be above 
suspicion of chronic bias and, although it 
is perhaps inadvisable for it to act as a 
“third force” in its own right, it has the 
primary duty of excellence in what it 
does, together with the obligation of 
holding informed and constructive sug- 
gestions in reserve against the day when 
they might be needed. Indeed, all secre- 
tariats must show evidence to prove that 
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confidence in them has not been mis- 
placed; by their inherent quality com- 
bined with discreet initiative they might 
also well encourage member states to 
widen the functions entrusted to them. 


VIII. Final Considerations 


My basic argument has been that the 
period of justifiable extemporization in 
the international civil service is now at 
an end, It is time for a shift in emphasis 
from a defensive posture to self-justifica- 
tion by deeds, from gathering disparate 
elements and molding them into a co- 
herent whole to the use of that whole 
for constructive purposes, from meeting 
problems by improvising in the face of 
unprecedented emergencies and unex- 
plored challenges to a more methodical 
approach which, as far as possible, antici- 
pates future demands and holds a variety 
of flexible alternatives in reserve against 
the occasion when they might be re- 
quired. Although it may not be possible 
to forecast the future in any exact detail, 
it is not unreasonable to calculate upon 
certain broad trends which, according to 
informed opinion, can be expected to as- 
sume increasing or decreasing signifi- 
cance over a given span of years, and to 
make certain arrangements with these in 
mind. Such a procedure is particularly 
applicable to the specialized agencies 
where the technical nature of the pro- 
gram permits of a closer definition of the 
field of competence and a greater degree 
of accurate foreknowledge than in the 
UN itself. 

The international civil service will 
probably expand gradually. More agen- 
cies are being created within the UN 
family, and the old ones are becoming 
slightly larger. The Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program is slowly growing, 
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while the recently established Special 
Fund already commands financial re- 
sources almost equal to those of the older 
Program. Accordingly, more and more 
experts are being drawn into temporary 
or prolonged employment with the UN 
and the specialized agencies. Although 
this trend may increase problems of com- 
munication and the difficulties of harmo- 
nizing conditions of work and uniform- 
ity of practice in various cities, or even 
for many isolated individuals stationed 
alone in remote spots, it also offers much 
greater scope for movement and variety. 
I have tried to outline the case for the 
maximum amount of professionalization, 
for a career service which, if it is by no 
means to be closed to outsiders, will come 
to rely increasingly upon its own re- 
sources and their maximum development. 
My hope that this may come to pass 
without the concomitant vices of bureau- 
cratization and ossification is based in 
part on the prospects of greater “consoli- 
dation” of the profession in the widest 
sense. 

A process of consolidation has, of 
course, already begun. When a new 
body, such as the International Atomic 
Energy Agency or the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, is established, a lot 
of the nucleus staff is drawn from other, 
already experienced secretariats. Individ- 
ual field experts are brought back to 
headquarters and headquarters staff are 
sent out to the field, especially as admin- 
istrators. But the process is capable of 
great extension and could benefit from a 
considerable degree of formalization. 
Field experts are still confused concern- 
ing their proper relations with head- 
quarters, particularly if their missions are 
short ones. As the pattern of country 
requests for technical assistance becomes 
more familiar, and with the forthcoming 
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adoption of biennial instead of annual 
programs, it should become possible to 
offer a limited number of field experts 
long-term or indeterminate contracts in 
the secure knowledge that their services 
will always be required, and thus to as- 
similate them permanently into the inter- 
national civil service. Information about 
current vacancies is as yet nowhere avail- 
able in consolidated form. An employ- 
ment bulletin regularly circularized to 
every member of the UN family is ur- 
gently needed. It might be one of the 
first of the many useful tasks which the 
proposed but as yet controversial Inter- 
national Civil Service Board or Commis- 
sion could undertake once it has been set 


up. 

The performance of the international 
civil service, however ideally staffed and 
run, depends, in the final analysis, greatly 
upon what is expected from it. External 
conditions may restrict its scope for 


meaningful activity so that the best of 
intentions run to waste. But unless the 
secretariats are themselves alert and dy- 
namic, with high morale, it is unlikely 
that they will either recognize or be able 
to seize the opportunities that may from 
time to time present themselves along the 
still poorly charted routes which they 
must navigate. In the long run, quality 
reaps its own reward: the international 
civil service, as a pioneering profession, 
cannot hope to find its proper place 
ready-made, but it can and should seek 
it actively and continuously. Courage, 
prescience, patience, a sober sense of mis- 
sion are essential ingredients. They can- 
not be conjured up overnight, yet must 
be fostered to ensure that, when govern- 
ments feel moved to strengthen its hand 
because they are impressed by its achieve- 
ments, the international civil service will 
be equipped and prepared to take addi- 
tional burdens in its stride. 





NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Max BELorr 


I. 

In a year which sees the tenth anniver- 
sary of both the Council of Europe and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) there are a number of good 
reasons for looking again at some aspects 
of the problems of these organizations 
of limited membership. The most im- 
portant reason is that there is a general 
feeling in the western world that neither 
the “European” organizations nor NATO 
are working as well as might have been 
hoped, and that there is probably a good 
deal of room for improvement even with- 
in the limits set by the present public 
attitudes toward the counter-claims of 
“integration” and “national sovereignty” 
in the countries concerned. Furthermore, 
within Europe itself, the coming into ef- 
fect of the Rome Treaty for a European 
Economic Community (EEC) without 
the setting up of a free trade area has 
resulted in an open breach between the 
six countries of EEC and the wider fam- 
ily of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), which 
may have political as well as economic 
consequences. 

If we are uncertain as to the direction 
that progress should take, it is certainly 
not for want of serious thought on the 
subject in many quarters; indeed, the 
literature on this topic, particularly on 
the European side, is already formidable. 
Max Betorr, Gladstone Professor of Government 
and Public Administration at the University of 


Oxford and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
is engaged in a study of the relations of the British 


My own purpose is not to add to this 
material insofar as the international insti- 
tutions themselves are concerned. In- 
deed, I am inclined to think that too 
much concentration upon the institu- 
tions concerned forces one inevitably 
into a direct confrontation of familiar 
abstractions: “international versus supra- 
national”, “federal versus confederal”, 
“sovereignty versus integration”, all of 
which, while being useful tools of legal 
and constitutional analysis, may actually 
have the effect of concealing what is 
really taking place and what directions 
are most promising for the future. 

The research upon which I am cur- 
rently engaged on the relations between 
the United Kingdom governmental sys- 
tem and those international organizations 
of which the United Kingdom is a mem- 
ber, or with which it is associated in 
some formal fashion, is intended as part 
of a more general study of contemporary 
realities in the international field, along 
rather different lines than those habit- 
ually followed. 

The study of a single government’s 
activities in this respect cannot of course 
do more than suggest what the lines of 
development may be. But it would cer- 
tainly be desirable that studies should be 
made of a number of other countries of 
differing size and importance ranging 
from the United States, Canada, France, 
government to international institutions. He was 
the rapporteur for the subcommittee on Atlantic 


institutions of the recent Atlantic Congress in 
London. 
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and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
to the Netherlands or Norway, since even 
a superficial survey of their activities 
shows how much difference there is in 
the way governments handle their rela- 
tions with these institutions, and sug- 
gests that there may be parallel differ- 
ences in the importance the institutions 
themselves have for the framing and con- 
duct of these governments’ policies. 

This article is thus an attempt to stim- 
ulate further research, since only by 
being able to compare a number of dif- 
ferent national experiences can we meas- 
ure the distance we have travelled in the 
dozen years since the launching of the 
Marshall Plan—an event which marked 
in many respects the beginnings of a new 
era in the peacetime conduct of interna- 
tional relations. The subject divides itself 
into a number of separate questions, the 
importance of which varies from country 
to country. It is simplest to begin by 
listing them. 

1. There is the formal question of the 
constitutional and legal provisions which 
are made in a number of countries for 
their relations with international institu- 
tions. To what extent has it been found 
possible to proceed along the path of 
integration without formal constitutional 
amendment, and how far has the neces- 
sity for such amendment or other funda- 
mental legislation been an obstacle to 
this process? 

2. There is the question of the extent 
to which governmental structures have 
been affected by the increasing involve- 
ment of the government concerned in the 
work of international institutions and, in 
particular, by the fact that the activity 
of these institutions now encompasses 
fields previously regarded as wholly or 
primarily of domestic concern. In other 
words, to what extent is the traditional 
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distinction between foreign and domestic 
affairs as reflected in the existence of 
foreign offices and foreign services on the 
one hand, and domestic departments of 
government and home civil services on 
the other, any longer a real guide to the 
operations of government? There is the 
question as to the way in which govern- 
ments regard service on the secretariat of 
such organizations by members of their 
own services, and the extent to which 
this has come to be regarded as part of 
the formal career of members of the rele- 
vant departments, and there is the fur- 
ther question as to the effect of service 
of this kind upon the subsequent outlook 
of the individuals concerned and their 
departments. For instance, do tours of 
duty by serving officers at an interna- 
tional headquarters, such as Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe 
(SHAPE), result in the diffusion in the 
services and defense departments of the 
members of NATO of a common 
strategic doctrine? 

3. How far has this expansion of inter- 
national activity created new problems in 
the relations between the traditional de- 
partments of individual governments and 
how far has satisfactory machinery for 
their coordination been achieved in par- 
ticular instances? It is well known, for 
instance, that in the United States there 
has been a preference in the past on the 
part of Congress for the creation of new 
governmental agencies to handle particu- 
lar foreign programs, while the State 
Department has constantly been trying 
to bring these within its organization, 
though not its control, in view of the 
Secretary of State’s responsibility for ad- 
vising the President on foreign policy as 
a whole. In Germany there has been 
conflict between the Foreign Ministry 
and the Economics Ministry over where 
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the responsibility lies for the conduct of 
relations with certain international insti- 
tutions of an economic character. Are 
similar conflicts observable elsewhere and, 
if so, has any general solution emerged? 

4. Has the fact that a very large num- 
ber of government departments now have 
relations with international organizations, 
and through these with foreign govern- 
ments, been of importance for the re- 
cruitment and training of personnel, 
either in the foreign services or in the 
home civil services or in both? 

5. In view of the fact that most of the 
countries who belong to the Atlantic or 
European organizations possess systems 
of government in which representative 
institutions play a decisive part, what is 
the significance for the activity and in- 
fluence of these representative bodies of 
the existence of centers of decision-mak- 
ing which derive their authority from an 
international rather than a national con- 
sensus ? 

6. What is the effect upon the tradi- 
tional concepts of cabinet and ministerial 
responsibility of the existence of inter- 
national organizations which have a per- 
manent staff with specific and important 
functions, and is there a firm line of de- 
marcation here between the supranation- 
al and international institutions? How far 
can international servants, for instance, 
the NATO supreme commanders, make 
statements about the needs and policies 
of the organization as a whole without 
raising questions as to the political re- 
sponsibility for such statements? 

7. What is the effect upon national 
parliaments and national parliamentar- 
ians of the existence, in connection with 
a number of these organizations, of 
quasi-parliamentary bodies? How do 
members of parliament who are, from 
time to time, members of these bodies 
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reconcile their two roles? It has been 
suggested, for instance, that in the event 
of the proposed amalgamation between 
the Council of Europe and OEEC taking 
place, members of the British parliament 
who were members of Council commit- 
tees would have access to information 
about the policies of their own govern- 
ment not generally available to other 
members of the House of Commons be- 
cause of the restrictions placed by British 
constitutional practice on contact between 
back bench Members of Parliament and 
civil servants. 

8. If on investigation it is found that 
important changes in the working of 
governments have in fact taken place in 
the period under consideration, to what 
extent has this change been reflected in 
public opinion and in particular in the 
organization, program, and outlook of 
political parties or other organized bodies 
which seek to influence public policy? 

g. How far is it possible in individual 
cases to trace a direct impact of the inter- 
national organizations concerned upon 
governmental policies in the fields of de- 
fense, economics, and social and cultural 
affairs? 

It will be observed that, from the point 
of view of the investigator, some of these 
questions are much less difficult to handle 
than others. Constitutional problems, 
where they exist, are the easiest to han- 
dle since they are normally documented 
and argued publicly. Parliaments do 
much of their work in public, and we 
would expect to find any important 
changes in their outlook or in that of 
their members consequent upon the ex- 
istence of international quasi-parliament- 
ary institutions reflected in their proceed- 
ings and debates. On the other hand, 
such questions as that of the criteria 
which determine what parliamentarians 
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attend the international bodies, and that 
of the relations they have with their 
home governments, are bound to be diffi- 
cult to handle. 

Political parties, since their concern is 
with public support, will normally make 
their attitudes public within a relatively 
short time of forming them; on the other 
hand, it may be more difficult to get at 
the real outlook and activity of more 
private bodies, such as the various eco- 
nomic pressure groups whose interests 
are directly affected by the organizations 
with which we are concerned. 

But in two directions there are very 
considerable difficulties which are inher- 
ent in any study of government at the 
national level. In the first place, all gov- 
ernments regard certain aspects of their 
internal organization and functioning as 
essentially their private concern; this may 
be less true of some countries—notably 
the United States—where there are obsta- 
cles which make it difficult for govern- 
ments to maintain a large element of 
secrecy even if they would prefer to do 
so. In the case of the United States, such 
an obstacle is the strength and special 
powers of the legislature. By and large, 
however, the national governments are 
both more determined to retain their 
privacy and more competent to do so 
than international organizations, and 
those who come to the study of the 
former with a background of ideas de- 
rived mainly from studying the latter 
ought to be prepared to find their new 
task a good deal harder. It is, of course, 
true that much of the work done by the 
senior officials of international organiza- 
tions, in order to be successful, has to be 
conducted in conditions of secrecy and 
that there are obstacles in the way of the 
student; nevertheless, it is much easier 
to assess the role of the Secretary-General 


of the UN, or even of NATO, than the 
role of a permanent head of an important 
British government department. 

The problem of the effect of the insti- 
tutions upon policy is, of course, even 
more difficult, because, apart from the 
factual problem of assessing the pressures 
upon particular governments that may 
have come from the institutions them- 
selves, there is the question of whether 
without such pressures the course taken 
might not have been very much the same. 
It resolves itself, indeed, like other his- 
torical questions, into a largely hypotheti- 
cal inquiry: the policy of a government 
over a given period in a certain field can 
be defined in a particular way—was any 
alternative conceivable? or, could history 
have been different? One is left with a 
series of subjective views from the people 
concerned or from outside observers and 
must do the best one can. 

In fact, the problem has a special com- 
plication of its own in that there is al- 
ways an important element of interaction 
between the governments and the inter- 
national organizations—they cannot sim- 
ply be set over against each other as 
separate entities. A government which 
has its own reasons for desiring economic 
liberalization, for instance, may find it 
easier to get its policy accepted at home 
if it can reckon on pressure to this effect 
coming from an international body, and 
it may have ways of stimulating this. 
Similarly, a government may find par- 
ticular defense policies easier to carry 
through if it can point to pressure within 
NATO: indeed, a close student of the 
subject has called the NATO method 
one of “mobilising one’s allies against 
oneself”. 

For these and other reasons, the ques- 
tion of the effect of these bodies on actual 
policies has played a relatively small part 
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in my own current investigation of the 
impact of international organizations 
upon United Kingdom government, and 
I would expect it to be similarly sub- 
ordinate in any parallel studies. The 
important thing to find out is whether 
there has been a general change in the 
habits and outlooks of the governments, 
and whether this change is irreversible; 
light should be thrown upon this by the 
other developments referred to in this 
article that lend themselves more easily 
to study. 


Il. 


So far in this article, I have been deal- 
ing with the pragmatic aspects of a par- 
ticular line of research without more 
than a passing reference to the assump- 
tions underlying it. In the remaining 
space at my disposal, I should like to ad- 
vance certain very tentative propositions 
that will help to explain the background 
of the inquiry. 

The characteristic thing about the pres- 
ent stage of international relations is that 
there is general agreement that a great 
many things require action or regulation 
whose scope is beyond that of existing 
national states, because the phenomena 
in question, or their consequences, are 
not limited by state boundaries: The 
generality of this idea is limited by the 
fact that within an important part of the 
world—namely, that controlled by Soviet 
communism or its associated regimes in 
China and elsewhere—it is regarded as 
secondary to the more important division 
that is held to exist between the com- 
munist countries and the rest of the 
world. For those who hold this view 
all international arrangements will be 
participated in to, and judged by, the 
extent to which they serve or fail to serve 
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the interests of the communist revolu- 
tion. 

Because of this fundamental division, 
negotiations with states of the communist 
bloc can only be of a straightforward 
diplomatic kind since apart from where 
it is a question of dealing with highly 
technical or non-political matters of com- 
mon interest, such as postwar arrange- 
ments, the spirit of cooperation needed 
for the functioning of permanent insti- 
tutional devices is lacking. 

For the great range of subjects in be- 
tween, most of those concerned with eco- 
nomic and social policy and action, and 
the arrangements for mutual defense, the 
sphere of cooperation is virtually limited 
to what we may conveniently call like- 
minded governments, on either side of 
the great ideological divide, or to groups 
hoping to stand aloof from them both. 
In the present paper, as in the research 
scheme I have outlined, I am keeping to 
the organizations that function within 
the western world, while appreciating 
the fact that with greater knowledge we 
might be able to draw some parallels 
from experience elsewhere. 

We begin then with a number of coun- 
tries recognizing, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the extent of the interdependence 
of their communities and the desirability 
of common action in certain aspects of 
their affairs, but which have also inher- 
ited separate systems of government sub- 
ject to various forms of popular control 
and enjoying to a greater or lesser degree 
the confidence and even affection of their 
peoples. If we assume that this latter 
fact precludes in the foreseeable future 
the mere merging of their governmental 
systems and the creation of a number of 
larger units in which their separate iden- 
tities would be merged—as, let us say, 
modern Germany or modern Italy were 
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created in the last century—then we are 
left with the question of what other 
means exist of performing the functions 
we have in mind. 

It is my first contention that this is a 
problem of government rather than a 
problem of law, though it is obviously 
a problem of government into which 
legal considerations will enter largely, at 
a variety of points and in a variety of 
ways. What I mean by this is that the 
question is not one which can be an- 
swered by asking whether or not the 
states in this situation have retained, or 
should retain, their sovereignty, because 
this assumes in advance that the classic 
ideas of sovereignty are applicable to a 
situation in which almost any act by a 
state has (and is recognized to have) in- 
ternational repercussions, even if the act 
itself could reasonably be classified as if 
of a purely domestic nature—as was a 
generation ago such a thing as general 
economic and financial policy. It is, on 
the other hand, a problem of govern- 
ment, because we are continually con- 
fronted with the question of who in this 
or that respect makes the decision and by 
whom, and with what sanctions, it is 
put into effect. 

There are, and have been for a long 
time, cases where the answer to this is 
clear; matters such as those covered, for 
instance, by the conventions of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization where deci- 
sions are reached through negotiating 
machinery and where they are put into 
force through the domestic legislation of 
the participating states with whatever 
sanctions their own legal systems provide 
for such domestic legislation. In such 
cases the problem of authority does not 
arise since the citizen is obeying only the 
customary authorities; on the other hand, 
it may be the case that the policy em- 


bodied in the particular convention is not 
one that would otherwise have been 
adopted by the state concerned, and that 
it was only induced to do so by some 
form of external pressure, even if this 
pressure was no more than a desire to 
stand well with world opinion. Such ac- 
tion through international conventions 
may also, of course, involve legal or con- 
stitutional questions, depending upon the 
relations between treaties and interna- 
tional agreements and domestic law in 
different constitutional systems; and the 
problem is especially acute in the case of 
federal states. Thus, although action 
through the traditional form of inter- 
national conventions does not raise in 
any acute form problems of government, 
it does at times point to some of the 
ways in which such problems will arise. 

Those subjects that have been dealt 
with by conventions are largely of a 
humanitarian or technical kind, and only 
in the case of those governing conditions 
of labor have they impinged upon sensi- 
tive areas of economic and social policy. 
For these reasons they do not normally 
appear to make any great inroads upon 
the sense of independence that sovereign 
states have enjoyed, though this has not 
saved them from criticism by ultra- 
nationalists in some countries. 

At the other extreme, we must place 
the situation that arises when the num- 
ber of functions that need to be handled 
in common are such that their removal 
from the sphere of the governments con- 
cerned clearly leaves these governments 
less than sovereign. In such circumstances 
we get a formal separation between those 
powers that are within the sphere of 
common action and those that are re- 
tained by the several units. Such a separa- 
tion has historically been achieved by the 
mechanism of federalism where a central 
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government directly responsible to the 
people of the entire area involved exer- 
cises these common functions while leav- 
ing to the units of which it is composed 
the remaining functions for the exercise 
of which they are equipped with political 
autonomy. Under modern conditions 
experience shows that the tendency in 
such situations will be for authority and 
prestige to gravitate from the units 
toward the center. Recognition of this 
fact has played an important part in 
internal developments within the Europe 
of the Six where the pacemakers of insti- 
tutional change have been intent upon 
federalism as an ultimate objective. In 
different forms and with partially differ- 
ent motives and perhaps with different 
degrees of intensity, this has been the 
inspiration behind the creators of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), the abortive European Defense 
Community (EDC), the European Po- 
litical Community to which it was to 
have led, and behind the products of the 
so-called rélance Européenne from 1955 
onwards, the European Economic Com- 
munity or common market, and the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). 

The institutions that have been created 
or proposed with a federal objective in 
mind have raised a number of practical 
as well as theoretical questions. No group 
of hitherto sovereign states has yet at- 
tempted the creation of a federal system 
by the surrender of successive parcels of 
sovereignty; and it is still impossible to 
decide on merely theoretical grounds 
whether or not this is something that 
can be done, though it has been argued 
from the experience of ECSC that there 
is an “overspill” effect which makes the 
integration of one part of the economic 
field lead inescapably to demands for 
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further integration to handle problems 
that now come to the fore. 

Assuming however, that this approach 
is a possible one, the common feature of 
these institutions that is to be emphasized 
is that they are supposed to deal directly 
with the fields of activity allotted to them 
and not merely to influence the action of 
individual governments in respect to 
these fields. It is this feature that is the 
federal one, even though the extent to 
which they are genuinely supranational 
may be limited by giving the individual 
governments very strong powers of inter- 
vention within the framework of these 
institutions themselves. 

Since by adopting such provisions the 
governments concerned have shown that 
their intention is a federal one, the ac- 
ceptance of these institutions is necessar- 
ily limited to those states whose govern- 
ments are prepared to endorse an ulti- 
mate purpose of this kind as well as to 
approve the immediate contrivance. In 
other words, the creators or inspirers of 
these institutions have had to choose 
between a limited network of would-be 
strong organizations and expanding the 
area covered at the price of watering 
down their federal content. With the 
single significant exception of EDC, the 
governments that have taken part in this 
movement have so far been prepared to 
accept this inevitable geographical limi- 
tation. So that we have in what is some- 
times called “Little Europe” a direct 
contrast to the universalism of the UN. 
Instead of a system which seeks to ex- 
tend and deepen the area of cooperation 
between all nations, we have a frank 
decision on the part of a group of them 
to treat each other on a different and 
more intimate footing than that upon 
which they are prepared to treat the other 
countries of the world. 
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Some of the strains that have recently 
shown themselves in Europe have re- 
sulted from the growing difficulty, par- 
ticularly in the economic field, arising 
from the need to combine membership 
in the institutions of the Six with mem- 
bership in a different set of international 
institutions to which it is much harder 
to assign any common inspiration. It is 
in fact very difficult to bring within the 
bounds of any positive classification in- 
stitutions so different in their origins and 
functions as the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
zation (the original Western Union) 
and its successor Western European 
Union (WEU), OEEC and its subsidiary 
bodies, the Council of Europe, and 
NATO. There is no apparent consist- 
ency between their several memberships, 
the tasks they perform or might perform, 
and the general ideas by which they are 
justified. Just as it is possible for a coun- 
try to be a member of one without being 
a member of the others, so an individual 
may express approval of one of them 
while disapproving of some or all of the 
rest. One is left in doubt as to whether 
the area of common action envisaged is 
that of the North Atlantic Community 
as a whole, Europe outside the Soviet 
bloc, or merely “Little Europe” of the 
Six together with the United Kingdom. 
It is not clear whether these institutions 
are temporary reactions to specific dan- 
gers, or whether they represent a perma- 
nent step forward in the rationalization 
of our conduct of affairs. Finally, al- 
though they are strictly speaking no 
doubt intergovernmental as opposed to 
supranational, the presence of parlia- 
mentary bodies in the Council of Europe 
and in WEU, and the links already estab- 
lished between the former and OEEC, 
are anomalous if comparisons are made 
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with strictly intergovernmental bodies of 
the League of Nations or UN variety. 

It can be said that what they have in 
common is a repudiation of the federal 
principle; there is no formed division of 
authority as between unit governments 
and some wider government. The posi- 
tion of the individual citizen is, prac- 
tically speaking, unaffected by his gov- 
ernment’s membership in one or more 
of these bodies except insofar as that 
government’s policies are themselves de- 
termined in this or that respect by its 
membership in the organization in ques- 
tion. There are, of course, some excep- 
tions to this general rule; there are al- 
ready respects in which some of these 
institutions can act other than as mere 
agents of the unanimous wills of the gov- 
ernments concerned, and these exceptions 
may have significance for the future. But 
for the present, the striking thing is that 
the problem of authority has been put 
aside for the time being at least. Atten- 
tion has been concentrated on what 
should be done rather than on how it 
should be done, and where policies re- 
quire putting something into effect, the 
individual authority of the separate gov- 
ernments has been deemed sufficient. 

For this reason, what is essential for 
the establishment of such institutions is 
a general agreement upon the purposes 
they are to fulfill and the machinery 
necessary to enable the governments to 
agree as to the application of these gen- 
eral principles to particular problems as 
they arise. Where the decisions to be 
taken are prefigured in the foundation 
document itself, a more elaborate formu- 
lation is required, and here the parallel 
with modern federal institutions becomes 
significant. 

It is essential for federal governments 
to rest upon constitutions that spell out 
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in some detail the nature of the common 
institutions and the areas of their compe- 
tence. Since tension between the center 
and the units is presumed, it must be 
minimized by reducing the area of un- 
certainty and thus of possible litigation. 
As the functions of modern government 
become more numerous and more com- 
plex, federal constitutions tend to become 
longer. International institutions of fed- 
eralist inspiration require foundation 
documents of the same kind. Thus, the 
treaty establishing EEC has 248 articles, 
not to mention lists, protocols, and an- 
nexes, and the treaty establishing Eu- 
ratom, 225 articles with protocols and 
annexes. Against this, 14 articles sufficed 
for the North Atlantic Treaty and 42 
articles for the Statute of the Council of 
Europe, while even the OEEC Conven- 
tion took only 28 articles with 29 more 
in two protocols and one annex. 
Despite the ingenuity that has gone 
into the setting up of the quasi-federal 
bodies and the fact that in certain re- 
spects the High Authority of the Coal 
and Steel Community has been in direct 
relations with industrial enterprises with- 
out the national governments being re- 
quired as intermediaries (the mark of a 
federal system), the general picture of the 
Europe of the Six is still very remote 
from a federal one. And even within 
the field in which the Coal and Steel 
Community operates, recent develop- 
ments have tended to show that, when 
real difficulties arise, the interests affected 
still tend to seek shelter behind their 
own governments and that an interna- 
tional authority is still not strong enough 
to take action that may seriously affect 
employment in a particular country, even 
if such action can be justified in terms 
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of a rational international division of 
labor. 

If this view is correct, then the theoreti- 
cal distinction between supranational and 
international bodies becomes much less 
important, and what we really want to 
know is the extent to which national 
governments act in ways that take ac- 
count of the international as well as the 
national interest in the outcome of their 
actions. From this point of view the 
study of the importance and effectiveness 
of all these institutions becomes not a 
matter of analyzing the texts, but of see- 
ing what is actually done in concrete 
cases and what institutional habits come 
into being as the result of taking certain 
types of action at recurrent intervals. 

Something of this kind seems to me 
to be accepted implicitly even by those 
who focus on the Europe of the Six. In 
his book on the European Coal and Steel 
Community entitled The Uniting of Eu- 
rope, Mr. Ernst B. Haas analyzes the 
ways in which national governments and 
particular organizations both of em- 
ployers and employed carry on their rela- 
tions with the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity. In each case that arises for the 
latter—so he argues—the tendency is to 
ask for more or less supranational action 
according to whether such action is 
thought to do more or less for the inter- 
est concerned than action at the national 
level. Integration in his view proceeds 
partly by the accumulation of positive 
precedents for supranational action and 
partly by the progress of a general desire 
to see supranational action used where 
possible in the interests of the final objec- 
tive. 

Developments in the functioning of the 
Coal and Steel Community since the 


1 Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe: Political, Social, and Economic Forces 1950-1957, Stanford, Stanford 


University Press, 1958. 
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completion of Mr. Haas’ study suggest 
the inability of supranational institutions 
of this kind to function when their views 
on major issues are not compatible with 
those of important member governments. 
This characteristic would make them 
more like such institutions as OEEC 
where the principle of unanimity is 
firmly accepted and where all reliance 
is placed upon the ability of governments 
to deal with common problems through 
the exercise of their own individual au- 
thority. In either case, it is probably pos- 
sible for particular dissentients to be 
overruled, in the former through their 
acceptance of the supranational principle 
and majority decisions, in the latter 
through their unwillingness to be iso- 
lated and their susceptibility to pressure 
from their associates. The question still 
arises whether a particular problem can- 
not better be handled on an international 
basis and whether, other things being 
equal, it is not preferable that it should 
be so handled in order to forward the 
growth of the spirit of permanent asso- 
ciation for the common good. 

Indeed, this group of organizations 
may have certain advantages, in that, as 
a result of their very flexibility and lack 
of precise ideological content, they have 
been able without organic amendment to 
alter the direction and scope of their ac- 
tivities with changing circumstances. 
This has been most notable in the case 
of OEEC where the original purpose of 
distributing United States aid gave way 
with the winding up of the Marshall 
Plan to more general objectives, such as 
liberalizing trade, increasing productiv- 
ity, coordinating general economic policy, 
and so on. But even the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has shown signs of 
being able to extend beyond the narrowly 
military aspects of organizing western 
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Europe’s defense to the consideration of 
political problems affecting not only that 
area’s direct relations with the Soviet 
bloc, but also the relations between its 
own members. And in Article II of the 
Treaty there are provisions which, al- 
though they have not been made much 
of so far, could in certain circumstances 
give the whole alliance a push in quite 
a different direction. It is because these 
organizations are so difficult to define 
and have so little debatable doctrinal 
foundation, as well as because their oper- 
ation is so unspectacular, that they have 
aroused less interest and less comment, 
either favorable or unfavorable, than 
either the universalist bodies such as the 
UN, on the one hand, or the embryonic 
federation of “Little Europe” on the 
other. This does not necessarily mean 
that they have been less important; that 
is to say, this does not mean that they 
have not done at least as much to affect 
the course of events as organizations of 
the two other kinds. But they have had 
much less impact on the public mind. 

It is further true that the development 
of procedures within these institutions, 
notably the cross-examination within 
OEEC of the representatives of particu- 
lar governments about their general con- 
duct of economic affairs, has meant that 
a number of important matters which 
were once treated as entirely the private 
affair of governments, are now accepted 
as matters for international discussion if 
not yet for international decision. In the 
case of some governments where modern 
machinery for directing and controlling 
economic advance was still largely non- 
existent when OEEC was set up, the 
necessity of playing their full part in it 
has had an important effect upon the de- 
velopment of their own governmental 
machinery. 
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In the military field, after the failure 
of EDC and the virtual absorption of its 
successor, WEU, into NATO, the long- 
term effects may be difficult to measure. 
On the one hand, the practical experience 
of working together within an inter- 
national command headquarters like 
SHAPE is bound to have an immense 
effect upon the officers concerned, and to 
affect thinking within the services from 
which they come and to which they are 
likely to return. And while crisis in the 
economic field still tends to revive de- 
mands for action on a national scale, the 
external military threat still looks rather 
more likely to lead to a reinforcing of 
sentiments of interdependence than to 
the reverse. On the other hand, the 
planning of military expenditure is deter- 
mined by the character of national budg- 
ets which have to take other matters into 
consideration, so that the annual review 
conducted by NATO is probably less im- 
portant than the corresponding tech- 
niques on the purely economic side. 

The ability to make progress toward 
the objectives set by the several treaties 
will depend then on two sets of circum- 
stances. It will depend, as in the case of 
the supranational institutions, upon the 
latitude allowed to governments by pub- 
lic opinion, and upon the extent to which 
particular interests are prepared to seek 
the fulfillment of their aims through 
these organizations and to expect ad- 
vantages from their successes. But to an 
equal degree, they will depend upon the 
working out of formal procedures and 
informal relationships that will permit a 
group of national ministers and officials 
to create and carry through common poli- 
cies. In this they will of course be as- 
sisted, though not always to the same 
extent, by the existence of an interna- 
tional secretariat. Even if such a body is 
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given no authority of its own by the 
instrument setting up the particular or- 
ganization, the fact that there is confront- 
ing the national delegation a set of men 
consciously endeavoring to look at the 
problems from a more general non- 
national viewpoint will have a powerful 
effect in the long run. 

The procedures of such organizations 
will be dictated by the exigencies of the 
subject matter—there is an obvious dif- 
ference between such a topic as the 
liberalization of trade, where there is a 
general understanding of the kind of 
bargains that have to be struck in order 
to get the maximum performance under 
this head, and such matters as general 
economic or defense policy. In the case 
of economic policy, there is first of all 
the need to find a common language in 
which to analyze the economic problems 
of different countries and a technique for 
submitting them to discussion and analy- 
sis. In developing such language and 
techniques, OEEC benefited from having 
originally the concrete task of sharing 
United States aid. It is probable that, on 
the military side where governments are 
even more sensitive on the point of sov- 
ereignty, such techniques are harder to 
work. There will always be a feeling 
that some final reserve is being held 
back. 

In all cases the principal problem must 
largely be that of getting people trained 
in national administration to see their 
particular problems in a wider context, 
since it is characteristic of such organiza- 
tions that they cannot for obvious reasons 
be staffed wholly by diplomats who are 
professionally trained for this kind of 
work. It is, of course, not sufficient that 
the officials themselves should be able to 
make this mental transfer, for they have 
to see that the same transfer is made by 
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representatives of private interests and 
political groups. This fact may be the 
main justification for the quasi-parlia- 
mentary bodies at this level; and it is 
almost certainly a reason for promoting 
certain forms of international coopera- 
tion which do not seem at first sight to 
have any particular economic or military 
purpose. 

This applies to a great deal of so-called 
cultural cooperation, and to such things 
as comparative studies of national admin- 
istrations and the familiarizing of na- 
tional civil servants with the work of 
their opposite numbers in other coun- 
tries. It is inevitable that a great deal 
of the most effective work in fields of 
this kind has been done under the aus- 
pices of the Brussels Treaty Organi- 
zation, now WEU, which is neither 
supranational in its organization, nor 
specifically Continental in its ideology, 
and could indeed hardly be the latter, 
given the British initiative in its original 
construction, 

Once again, however, it is clear that 
a full assessment of the progress made 
cannot easily be reached by studying 
either the international institutions or 
the particular agreements reached under 
their auspices. One has to look at the 
governments themselves and sometimes 
at nongovernmental institutions as well. 
For instance, on the cultural side, there 
is an obvious difficulty where the United 
Kingdom is concerned in that in most 
European countries the institutions of 
higher education are largely part of the 
state’s own educational machinery and 


controlled by ministries of education, 
whereas in the United Kingdom they 
are wholly autonomous corporations di- 
rectly determining their own criteria for 
admission, and so forth. 

It is obvious that the very breadth of 
the subject matter with which such in- 
quiries would have to deal prevents them 
from being able to offer any very con- 
crete or measurable results. But until we 
know more precisely how governments 
behave in regard to international institu- 
tions, much discussion of the machinery 
of these institutions themselves is bound 
to remain academic. To explore the 
field from the point of view of individual 
governments and communities has the 
further merit of enabling one to get away 
from some of the formalism inherent in 
the “international versus supranational” 
controversy. Indeed, there are reasons 
for believing that an important part of 
the work of integration conducted by 
the Coal and Steel Community has been 
achieved by the Council of Ministers 
which is a non-supranational part of the 
structure, and that this has been possible 
because of the activity of their perma- 
nent ECSC _head- 
quarters in learning to work together in 
cooperation with the Community’s own 
secretariat. This, if true, would indicate 
a further blurring of the distinction be- 
tween the actual operations of the supra- 
national and international bodies. It is 
for these reasons that one would like to 
see such studies undertaken if possible in 
all the OEEC and NATO countries. 


representatives at 
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A REVIEW OF SOME WESTERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


Riccarpo Monaco AND Franco ALBERTO Casapio 


The following analytical study is divided 
into two main parts. The first is devoted to 
general considerations about the literature 
on international organization; the second 
seeks to convey a picture of the range and 
variety of publications which have appeared 
during the period 1954-1958.’ The intention 
is not so much to furnish complete biblio- 
graphical references as to survey the present 
state of theory and literature on interna- 
tional organization. 

Five of the books on international or- 
ganization published in Europe during re- 
cent years are in a class by themselves, in- 
sofar as their aim is to present a synthetic 
and at the same time complete survey for 
the use of university students. Moreover, 
they appear to exemplify the European ap- 
proach, which is essentially institutional 
and juridical, to the study of this subject. 
The literature produced by its adherents is, 
in fact, intended primarily for students in 
the law faculties, where international or- 
ganization is usually taught. They are the 
following: Institutions internationales, by 
Claude-Albert Colliard,’ Lezioni di Organiz- 
zazione Internazionale, by Riccardo Mon- 
aco,’ Institutions internationales, by Paul 
Reuter,’ Le Organizzazioni Internazionali, 
by Angelo Piero Sereni,” and Nieuwe 
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1 The review is limited to writings in languages other 
than English, including French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Dutch. It does not include works written 
in the Scandinavian languages, with which the authors 
are not familiar; nor does it deal with articles which 
have appeared in periodicals or literature issued di- 
rectly by international organizations or published in 
yearbooks. It should be stressed, however, that perhaps 
the largest part of the contributions to the study of 
International Organizations is, precisely, contained in 
journals and other specialized publications. 


Vormen van Internationale Gemeenschaps- 
organisatie, by F. Van Goethem.* Colliard’s 
and Reuter’s books are specifically intended 
for first-year students in French law facul- 
ties, while Monaco addresses himself to 
third-year students in the faculty of Political 
Sciences in the University of Rome. These 
works are, however, suitable not only for 
students, but also for a wider public possess- 
ing general education but not necessarily 
any prior training in law.’ 

It may be well to note at this juncture 
that, notwithstanding the different paths 
taken by the above-mentioned authors in 
defining the central issue of their thought 
on the subject of international organization, 
all the five works have an essentially juridi- 
cal basis. We may, therefore, conclude that 
there is a tendency to “institutionalize” the 
presentation of the phenomenon of inter- 
national organization, which, in its turn, 
has affinities of various kinds with the eco- 
nomic, social, and political elements under- 
lying international organizations. 

Recent European literature has, neverthe- 
less, come to grips with the methodological 
problems of the teaching of international 
organization, although no definitive solu- 
tion has as yet been reached. The two 
alternatives are, on the one hand, a meth- 


2C.-A. Colliard, Institutions internationales, Paris, 
Dalloz, 1956. 526 p. 

3 Monaco, Lezioni di Organizzazione Inter- 
nazionale, Vol. 1, Diritto delle Istituzioni Internazion- 
ali, Turin, Giaspichelli, 1957. 354 Pp 

4P. Reuter, Institutions internationales, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1956. 440 p. 

5A. P. Sereni, Le Organizzazioni 
Milan, Giuffré, 1959. xxviii ++ 326 p. 

6F. Van Goethem, Nieawe Vormen van Interna- 
tionale Gemeenschapsorganisatie, Louvain, 1955. 102 p. 

1 The production of books on international organiza- 
tion has received a by no means negligible impulse from 
the formal introduction of this subject into university 
curricula. French law faculties, for example, intro- 
duced the subject of ‘‘International Institutions’’ in 
November 1955, while in Italy, the University of Rome 
was the first to create a chair of ‘International Or- 
ganization’’. Courses began there in the academic 
year 1956-1957. 
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od concentrating on general theory, and on 
the other, one focusing on description and 
illustration. With reference to the first 
method, an important obstacle in teaching 
so far has been that the subject matter is 
so topical and fluid as to hinder the formu- 
lation of a satisfactory general theory of 
international organization. For example, 
there is as yet no single work of pure tax- 
onomy in the field of international organi- 
zation, no work in which classification 
systems are stated in logical terms and 
which might, therefore, help to resolve the 
problem of the choice between various 
basic indicators and conceptual parameters 
used ad hoc in attempts at orderly presenta- 
tion. But apart from novelty and rapid 
change over time, the qualitative aspect 
of the subject of international organization 
raises another serious problem for the 
method which concentrates on general 
theory. It is a fact that both the teaching 
and, more specifically, the study of opera- 
tive functions of international organizations 
such as the World Meteorological Organi- 


zation, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the International 
Finance Corporation, the European Eco- 
nomic Community, and the European 
Atomic Energy Community have to draw 


on several fields of knowledge. Conse- 
quently, the discipline as such needs to 
incorporate into the logical framework of 
international organization a wide range of 
research and analytical work taken from 
other disciplines. What is more, such 
work is often far from merely accessory 
to the subject of international organization, 
but is of the essence. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that the general theory of interna- 
tional organization cannot neglect all the 
other disciplines which are involved in the 


8C. Zemanek, Das Vertragrecht der internationalen 
Organisationen, Vienna, Springer Verlag, 1957. xi + 
159 Pp. 

®Contributi allo studio dell’organizzazione inter- 
nazionale, S.1.0.1. Publications, Padua, Cedam, 1957. 
290 p. The volume contains the following contribu- 
tions: R. Ago, ‘‘L’organizzazione internazionale dalla 
Societa. delle Nazioni alle Nazioni Unite’’; ‘‘Co- 
munita internazionale universale e comunita internazionali 


study of the realities of international or- 
ganization. Nor is it possible for a classi- 
ficatory system of international organiza- 
tion to rest exclusively on the criteria and 
logical parameters proper to the preoccupa- 
tions and language of jurisprudence. 

If we leave the question of a general 
theory of international organization and 
turn instead to the method concentrating 
more particularly on description and illus- 
tration, we encounter a difficulty which 
has so far proved insurmountable in the 
literature both of Europe and of other 
parts of the world. The enormous num- 
ber and variety of the situations, facts, 
activities, and rules concerning internation- 
al organizations have so far made it im- 
possible to assemble in one single volume 
a full survey of the work of international 
organizations, except by describing each 
organization in turn. We possess no sys- 
tematic description by sectors giving a full 
picture of the activities of all the organiza- 
tions concerned with or related to each 
sector; nor do we possess a comprehensive 
description of the impact of the work of 
international organizations on any given 
country, its constitutional and administra- 
tive patterns, politics, economics, social and 
cultural life, education, etc. This is a ser- 
ious deficiency which must be remedied. 

There are two other—though widely 
different—books which may be fruitful for 
methodological improvement and more 
broadly conceived description. One is Das 
Vertragrecht der internationalen Organisa- 
tionen, by Carl Zemanek,’ and the other is 
Contributi allo studio dell'organizzazione 
internazionale (Contributions to the Study 
of International Organization), published 
by the Societa Italiana per |’Organizza- 
zione Internazionale.’ Zemanek’s is _pri- 
marily a work of classification aimed at an 


particolari’’; ‘‘Considerazioni su alcuni sviluppi dell’- 
organizzazione internazionale’’; R. Perassi and R. Ago, 
“‘Osservazioni sul problema della revisione dello Statuto 
delle Nazioni Unite’’; M. Giuliano, “‘L’Organizzazione 
delle Nazioni Unite e la collaborazione economica e¢ 
sociale’’; P. Ziccardi, ‘‘L’intervento collettivo delle 
Nazioni Unite e i nuovi poteri dell’ Assemblea generale’; 
and R. Monaco, “‘La fase attuale del regionalismo 
internazionale’’. 
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informed public. The other work, Con- 
tributions, is of a different stamp. Apart 
from R. Ago’s “Some Developments in In- 
ternational Organization”, where the ma- 
terial is organized on systematic lines, espe- 
cially with respect to the structure and 
functions of international organizations, all 
the other papers deal with particular prob- 
lems, with the intention and result of de- 
fining the elements of a broader classifica- 
tion of the phenomena of international 
organization. It is interesting to note that 
Contributions has been adopted as a text- 
book in several Italian universities. The 
book indeed provides an illustration or 
treatment of international action, as well 
as of its problems and juridical aspects, 
in at least partly synthetic form. The 
volume as a whole, and the papers of 
which it is made up, also serve to clarify 
and document certain fundamental con- 
cepts, such as those of special international 
communities, regionalism, the system of 
collective security, and international collab- 
oration on the economic and social plane. 
From the pedagogic point of view, Con- 
tributions can obviously not replace books 
such as the five discussed earlier; neverthe- 
less, the teaching of international organiza- 
tion at the university level clearly gains by 
supplementing a general textbook with one 
of this kind. 

There are, in addition, a number of 
works capable of making a contribution to 
general theory by means of an examina- 
tion of some particular international com- 
munities, i.e. the European ones. One 
might mention in this context these four 
works: Rechtsfragen der europiischen 


Einigung, by Rudolf Bindschedler;” Le 


istituzioni internazionali di cooperazione 
europea, by Riccardo Monaco;” Le organiz- 
zazioni internazionali a carattere europeo 
considerate nei loro rapporti giuridici, by 


10R. Bindschedler, Rechtsfragen der europdischen 
Einigung. Ein Beitrag zu der Lehre von der Staatver- 
bindungen, Basel, Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 
1954. 424 P. 

11 R. Monaco, Le istituzioni internazionali di coopera- 
zione europea, Milan, Giuffré, 1956. 100 p. 
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Roberto Socini;* and Europese Integratie. 
De spanning tussen economische en polit- 
ieke factoren, by J. Linthorst-Homan.” 

All these works display a tendency not 
to stop short at a simple description of ex- 
isting organizations, but to draw juridical 
conclusions from an analysis of the facts. 
Bindschedler, for example, sets out to con- 
struct a theory of international unions ap- 
plicable to the most recent forms of in- 
tergovernmental cooperation in Europe. 
Monaco, too, draws on concrete facts for 
juridical abstractions, and the European 
organizations furnish him with material 
for more general juridical considerations. 
One of the principal merits of Linthorst- 
Homan’s work, on the other hand, consists 
in a definition of the significance of the 
concept of “integration”, the various de- 
grees of which are set out on a “scale of 
values” beginning with “union” and pro- 
ceeding through “federation” to “unity”. 

Concern with the problem of coordina- 
tion among international organizations is 
common to all four works. Socini, for ex- 
ample, speaks of three bench marks in the 
mechanism of day-to-day coordination (at- 
tribution of exclusive competence in any 
one field to one single organization; attri- 
bution of leadership functions to one 
organization with respect to others active 
in the same field; and establishment and 
maintenance of links) and lays down three 
conditions to improve efficiency, namely: 
greater precision in the delimitation of 
spheres of competence, the closest possible 
liaison with member nations, and_ the 
avoidance of duplication in the sense of 
endowing several organizations with legal- 
ly binding powers in the same sector or 
neighboring ones. Another feature com- 
mon to the four works is that they all 
draw on extra-juridical facts in order to 
clarify and define the very nature of the 

122. R. Socini, Le organizzazioni internazionali a carat- 


considerate nei loro rapporti giuridici, 
Padua, Cedam, 1957. 160 p. 

13 J. Linthorst-Homan, Ewxropese Integratie. De 
Spanning tussen economische en politieke factoren, ’S. 
Gravenhage, 1955. vii + 256 p. 
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international organizations serving Euro- 
pean cooperation. 

The literature of the period under re- 
view also includes a fairly large number 
of books of a more specific kind, some of 
which do, nevertheless, touch upon general 
theory as well. Studies such as Organisa- 
tions internationales et pouvoirs politiques 
des états, by Stanley Hoffmann," Les 
établissements publics internationaux, by 
H. T. Adam,” and Fonction publique in- 
ternationale et influences nationales, by 
Mohammed Bedjaoui,” all consider the 
phenomenon of international organization 
from the point of view of the relations be- 
tween international organizations and their 
member governments, though with refer- 
ence to different arguments. Hoffmann 


makes an interesting contribution to re- 
search on the extent to which nations are 
willing to give up sovereignty or to forego 
its exercise in the interests of creating an 
international organization, as well as on 
the influence which state power undergoes 
in specific cases when international organi- 


zations are called into action. Adam de- 
rives an over-all theory of intergovern- 
mental organizations from their common 
characteristic of possessing de jure and 
de facto autonomy with respect to member 
governments. Bedjaoui makes a theoretical 
distinction between “collective intergovern- 
mental organs” and “ordinary government 
organs”. 

Most of the other works published be- 
tween 1954 and 1958 are devoted more 
specifically to an examination of one single 
international organization or a group of 
them. A typical example of books repre- 
senting a documented commentary on the 
legal powers and the practice of the United 
Nations is Pierre F. Brugiére’s study on the 


14S. Hoffmann, Organisations internationales et 
pouvoirs politiques des états, Paris, Librairie Colin, 
1954. 427 P. 

%H. T. Adam, Les établissements publics interna- 
tionaux, Paris, Pichon et Durand-Auzias, 1957. ix + 
323 Pp. 

16 Mohammed Bedjaoui, Fonction publique interna- 
tionale et influences nationales, London, Stevens and 


Sons, 1958. 674 p. 
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UN General Assembly’s powers in political 
and security matters.” The arrangement 
of the book itself serves to illustrate the 
organization’s internal dynamics: in the 
first part the author examines the powers 
with which the Charter invests the General 
Assembly and the limits placed upon its 
activities; in the second part he describes 
the manner in which these powers have in 
fact been interpreted and exercised during 
the first few years of the organization’s 
existence. 

Works such as Brugiére’s clearly under- 
line the dynamics of the UN in relation 
to its Charter. Two other works, Die 
Vereinten Nationen und die Nichtmitglieder 
by Joseph Soder” and L’O.N.U., la sécurité 
régionale et le probleme du régionalisme by 
Romain Yakemtchouk,” respectively, illus- 
trate the position, or even the function, of 
the UN within the dynamics of the or- 
ganized international community. Soder’s 
discussion of the problem of “third states” 
not members of the UN leads him to note 
that the process of association which is tak- 
ing place among nations implies the exist- 
ence of certain national attitudes compar- 
able to those which induced individuals 
to associate with each other. Only this 
new “social reality” can explain the juridi- 
cal significance of the Charter of the UN: 
it represents a stage in the process of the 


. formation of an organized community 


comprising all the nations of the world. 
In view of this ultimate goal, all countries, 
whether or not they are members of the 
UN, have a “social obligation” to play their 
part in the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity among nations and to contribute to the 
world’s social, cultural, and economic prog- 
ress. A similar theme underlies Yakemt- 
chouk’s discussion of regionalism. National 


7 P. F. Brugiére, Les pouvoirs de Il’ Assemblée 
générale des Nations Unies en matiére politique et de 
sécurité, Paris, A. Pedone, 1955. x + 431 Pp. 

18 J. Soder, Die Vereinten Nationen und die Nichimit- 
glieder (Zum Problem der Weltstaatenorganisation), 
Bonn, Max Plankt Institut, 1956. 283 p. 

19R. Yakemtchouk, L’O.N.U., la sécurité régionale 
et le probléme du régionalisme, Paris, A. Pedone, 1955. 


310 p. 
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sovereignty, the unchallengeable doctrine 
of the past century, is being superseded in 
our days by a tendency toward universal- 
ism, although the latter is not as yet at- 
tainable. The regional association of 
countries is a transitional stage, justified 
not only by political requirements but by 
the new structure of the international com- 
munity itself, which is reflected also in the 
regional pattern of world-wide organiza- 
tions. In both these books, then, the UN 
is examined from the point of view of the 
formative and dynamic elements of an or- 
ganized international community reflected 
therein. 

Other special studies, such as Hermann 
Volle’s on the problems of disarmament 
and the control of nuclear weapons” and 
Janvier Mulenzi’s on trusteeship,” share 
with the three last-named works both a dis- 
cussion of the legal and practical develop- 
ment of the UN and extensive information 
about it. 

Works concerned with other interna- 
tional organizations and their particular 
aspects and problems usually have three 
features in common: 1) they tend to deal 
exhaustively with all the available facts and 
information; 2) whenever possible, they 
attempt a classification of the material ex- 
amined; and 3) they help to establish the 
importance and significance of the organi- 
zations or problems discussed in the context 
of the trends and dynamics of the interna- 
tional community’s evolution. Among the 
works dealing with the specialized agencies 
of the UN, those by C. Labeyrie-Menahem* 


29H. Volle, Probleme der internationalen Abristung. 
Eine Darstellung der Bemihungen der Vereinten Na- 
tionen, 1945-1955, Frankfurt am Main, 1956. xix + 
192 p. 

21 J. Mulenzi, La tutelle internationale et le probléme 
des unions administratives, Louvain, Editions Nauwel- 
aerts, 1955. 223 p. 

22.C. Labeyrie-Menahem, Des institutions spécialisées. 
Problémes juridiques et diplomatiques de l'administra- 
tion internationale, Paris, A. Pedone, 1954. 168 p. 

23G. Feuer, Les aspects juridiques de I’ Assistance 
technique dans le cadre des Nations Unies et des institu- 
tions spécialisées, Paris, Pichon et Durand-Auzias, 1957. 
234 Pp. 

2% F, W. Jerusalem, Das Recht der Montanunion, 
Berlin and Frankfurt am Main, Valhen, 1954. 207 p. 
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and Guy Feuer™ illustrate the point very 
well. The first-named is essentially an at- 
tempt at classification and analysis of the 
specialized agencies’ distinctive and, hence, 
characteristic features. The second, which 
discusses technical assistance as an “insti- 
tution” and a “function”, combines even 
more clearly the purposes of assembling as 
much information as possible and of pre- 
senting it in systematic form. 

The literature on European organizations 
is so vast that it is impossible, in this brief 
analysis, to convey a complete picture of it. 
As regards juridical studies, the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) seems 
to have stimulated the largest output. 
Without in any way wishing to imply an 
order of precedence, we may mention the 
following authors: Franz W. Jerusalem,” 
who tries to define the juridical nature of 
ECSC; Daniel Vignes,* who considers 
ECSC as a functional and specialized form 
of federation, so imperfect, however, that 
he prefers to call it an “international ad- 
ministration”; Pierre Mathijsen,* who has 
an interesting discussion, among other 
things, of the system of traditional rules 
which has grown up within ECSC; and 
Raymond Prieur,” who presents a valuable 
study of the Community’s internal and 
external dynamics. There are also many 
works dealing with ECSC’s Court of Jus- 
tice, including one by Louis Delvaux™ and, 
on a more modest scale, one by Franz 
Breitner.” The literature on the European 
Economic Community and Euratom can- 
not, at this stage, be adequately described; 


*D. Vignes, La Communauté Européenne du Char- 
bon et de l’Acier, Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1956. 196 p. 

26 P. Mathijsen, Le droit de la Communauté du 
charbon et de l'’acier—Une étude des sources, The 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1958. 208 p. 

7 R. Prieur, Les relations internes et externes de la 
Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de Il’ Acier, 
Paris, Monchristien, 1958. 311 p. 

731. Delvaux, La Cour de Justice de la Com- 
munauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, Paris, 
Pichon et Durand-Auzias, 1956. 334 p. 

**F. Breitner, Der Gerichtshof der Montangemein- 
schaft und seine Anrufung bei Fehlerhaften Organakten, 
Hamburg, Forschungstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und Aus- 
landisches 6ffentliches Recht Universitit Hamburg, 
1954. 94 P. 
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we will mention only one representative 
work, that by Nicola Catalano.” As regards 
the Council of Europe, we may cite two 
rather different books as examples: one by 
Pierre Duclos on the Council’s institutional 
reforms,” and one by Jeannine Rentier on 
its activities in the social field.” 

The most striking thing about the litera- 
ture on European organizations in these 
five years is that the output has been the 
more abundant the less precisely the juridi- 
cal nature of some of these institutions was 
defined. Theory has here obviously been 


fruitful for practice. It is, in any event, 


typical of this kind of literature that the 
authors usually have both a pedagogical 


and a practical purpose in mind, and thus 


% N. Catalano, La Comunitd economica europea e 
l’Euratom, Milan, Giuffré, 1957. 563 p. 

%1P. Duclos, La réforme du Conseil de l'Europe, 
Paris, 1958. 521 p. 
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their works tend to be valuable both to stu- 
dents of international organization and, as 
sources of information and reference books, 
to the general public. In many cases the ex- 
position is followed by the texts of some of 
the most important documents relating to the 
various organizations. However, even two 
or three years after their appearance, many 
of the works mentioned are now no longer 
up-to-date and lag behind the actual devel- 
opment of the institutions they describe. 
The fact remains that each one of these 
works has made a real contribution not 
only to our knowledge of the organizations 
concerned, but also to the advancement of 
certain aspects of the general theory of 
international organizations. 


2 J. Rentier, L’activité du Conseil de l'Europe dans 
le domaine social, Paris, A. Pedone, 1954. xiii + 
206 p. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Reports to the Fourteenth Session 

Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The 
tenth session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories was held in New York from April 20 
through May 19, 1959.’ At this session the 
committee gave special attention to educa- 
tional conditions in the non-self-governing 
territories, using as a guide the special 
studies prepared by the Secretariat and cer- 
tain specialized agencies which it had 
before it. The studies by the Secretariat 


included papers on the participation of the 


inhabitants in the development of edu- 
cation and on secondary and_ higher 
education, while those prepared by the 
specialized agencies included reports on 
fundamental education, the eradication of 
illiteracy, free and compulsory primary 
education, recent developments in technical 
and vocational training, agricultural educa- 
tion and extension services, and the educa- 
tion and training of medical and health 
personnel. Statements in the general de- 
bate on this item, discussed at the 188th 
to 196th meetings inclusive, were made by 
the representatives of Australia, Brazil, 
Ceylon, the Dominican Republic, Ghana, 
Guatemala, India, Iraq, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

At the 204th meeting, the representatives 
of Australia, Ceylon, India, and New Zea- 
land submitted jointly a procedural draft 
resolution under which the General Assem- 
bly would: 1) approve the report on edu- 


cational conditions prepared in 1959 by 
the Committee on Information from Non- 
SelfGoverning Territories, and consider 
that it should be studied in conjunction 
with the reports approved in 1950, 1953, 
and 1957; 2) invite the Secretary-General to 
communicate the 1959 report to the Mem- 
bers of the UN responsible for the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing territories, to 
the Economic and Social Council, to the 
Trusteeship Council, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned for their consideration; 
and 3) express the confidence that the 
Members responsible for the administration 
of such territories would bring the report 
to the attention of the authorities respon- 
sible for education there. The draft reso- 
lution, as revised by the incorporation of 
the words “to the regional economic com- 
missions of the United Nations” after the 
words “Economic and Social Council”, as 
suggested by the representative of Brazil, 
was unanimously adopted by the commit- 
tee. 

Social conditions in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories were discussed by the com- 
mittee at its 198th and 199th meetings, dur- 
ing the course of which various representa- 
tives emphasized the problems of racial 
prejudice, discrimination in respect of em- 
ployment and occupation, community de- 
velopment, urbanization pressures, juvenile 
delinquency, land reform, and labor legis- 
lation. Parts of those same meetings were 
devoted to a discussion of economic condi- 
tions in the territories, centering around the 
installation of new industries, lack of capi- 


1 General Assembly Official Records (14th session), Supplement No. 15. 
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tal investment, imbalance in foreign trade, 
the necessity of state investment, and the 
weight of subsistence agriculture. 

The committee also had before it sum- 
maries of information covering the period 
since the beginning of the UN, as well as 
‘wo types of maps, one showing the loca- 

of non-self-governing territories in 

world, and the other, drawn up by 
regions, showing the area, population, and 
the main exports of each of the territories 
located in the particular region. General 
questions relating to the summaries and 
analyses of information were discussed by 
the committee at its 201st meeting, along 
with international collaboration in respect 
of economic, social, and educational condi- 
tions in the territories. At the 202d meet- 
ing it was decided to consider in detail 
economic conditions in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories at the 1960 session of the 
committee. Finally, at the 204th meeting 
the committee considered the draft report 
of its tenth session, which was then 


adopted by 12 votes to none with 1 absten- 


tion. As in previous years, Belgium did 
not participate in the work of the commit- 
tee, so that only thirteen out of the com- 
mittee’s fourteen members were present at 
the session. 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1960 and Information Annexes, and the 
Tenth Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions: 
The report’ of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions to 
the General Assembly on the budget esti- 
mates for 1960° noted that the Secretary- 
General proposed a budget of $61,863,200 
on a gross basis. Income other than staff 
assessment was estimated at $5,319,300; in 
addition, an estimated amount of $6,250,000, 
representing income derived from the Staff 
Assessment Plan, was to be available for 
credit to Member States through the Tax 
Equalization Fund. The 1960 budgets of 

2 Document A/AC.35/L.309 and Corr.1. 


3 General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 
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nine specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency were to be 
the subject of a separate report of the Advi- 
sory Committee, but the total of those 
budgets, amounting to $65,061,750, to- 
gether with the figure submitted by the 
Secretary-General of the UN, made an ag- 
gregate of $126,924,950 which States Mem- 
bers of the eleven organizations would be 
asked to appropriate in respect of 1960. 
Apart from these assessed budgets, Mem- 
ber States would also be invited, as in 
other years, to make voluntary contribu- 
tions to various extra-budgetary programs. 

While the apparent increase in the initial 
estimates for 1960 over the 1959 appropria- 
tions was shown to be $1,061,080, the in- 
crease was actually greater on a more nearly 
comparable basis after account was taken 
of the special features in each year. Thus, 
it was not necessary to provide in the 1960 
estimates for two major items in respect of 
which the 1959 appropriations included a 
total of $2 million, but there were unavoid- 
able increases or special items in the 1960 
estimates totalling some $1,150,000, namely: 
1) an increase of some $500,000 in the pro: 
visions for the Economic Commission for 
Africa; 2) an increase of $500,000 in the 
installment payment in connection with the 
amortization of the headquarters construc- 
tion loan; and 3) an increase of $150,000 
in the installment provision in connection 
with construction of the UN building in 
Santiago. Accordingly, on a more or less 
comparable basis, the real increase in the 
1960 initial estimates, by comparison with 
the 1959 appropriations, was some $850,000 
more than the $1,061,080 which was ap- 
parent, or some $1.9 million. Moreover, 
if the possible increases cited by the Secre- 
tary-General were to be taken into ac- 
count, the 1960 initial estimates could con- 
ceivably be increased to some $63.4 million 
and the 1959 budget to about $61.8 million. 

The Advisory Committee report noted 


* General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 
Supplement No. 5. 
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with approval the new and useful features 
included by the Secretary-General in the 
1960 estimates for the first time. These 
were: 1) the introduction of a summary 
table, immediately following the draft reso- 
lutions, comparing the 1960 estimates with 
the 1959 appropriations and 1958 expendi- 
tures for similar purposes, together with a 
brief factual explanation of the main 
causes for variations in the amounts; 2) the 
inclusion of a comparative statement of the 
number and estimated cost of established 
posts by department and office; 3) the 
addition of a summary of the estimates for 
general expenses by object of expenditure 
and by office location; and 4) an expanded 
budget foreword containing information on 
significant developments in regard to work 
programs. 

Mention was made of a number of im- 
portant changes and developments in the 
work of the organization since the last 
over-all survey in 1955. Among such de- 


velopments were: the increase in member- 


ship of the organization; the growth of 
programs in the economic and social fields, 
with particular emphasis on the provision 
of direct assistance to Member States; the 
establishment of the UN Special Fund; the 
new relationships among the Special Fund, 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance, and the regular programs of the 
organization; the expansion of regional and 
field activities; and the consolidation of 
budget provisions for all offices in regard 
to such items as staff costs, general ex- 
penses, and equipment costs. Furthermore, 
two important areas of the Secretariat were 
subject to erganizational changes following 
decisions of the General Assembly at its 
13th session, namely: the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, with which 
was amalgamated the Technical Assistance 
Administration; and the Office of Public 
Information, which was reorganized basi- 
cally into three divisions (Press, Publica- 
tions, and Public Services; Radio and 
Visual Services; and External Relations) in 
addition to the Office of the Under-Secre- 


tary. Additional organizational adjustments, 
made with a view to a more rational dis- 
tribution of functions, were the following: 
1) the disbanding of the Conference Con- 
trol Unit in the Office of Conference Serv- 
ices, certain of its functions being absorbed 
elsewhere in Conference Services and the 
budgetary and certifying responsibilities 
being transferred to the Office of the Con- 
troller; 2) the transfer, on an experimental 
basis, of the function of administrative 
servicing of the information centers from 
the Office of Public Information to the 
Field Operations Service in the Office of 
General Services; 3) the planned integra- 
tion in the course of 1959 of functions per- 
taining to the internal administration of 
the Offices of the Secretary-General under 
the direction of a single Executive Office in 
place of several independent officers and 
assistants; 4) the transfer of the posts of 
seven interpreters and three translators 
from: Headquarters to the Geneva office, so 
that the distribution of the language staff 
would more nearly accord with the relative 
continuing workloads at the two locations; 
and 5) the termination of the arrangement 
by which certain technical assistance pro- 
gram officers had been outposted, on an 
experimental basis, to Santiago and Mexico 
City, and the reconstitution of the Office 
for Latin America in the Bureau of Tech- 
nical Assistance Operations as a unit at 
Headquarters. 

After a detailed analysis of UN public 
information activities and estimated ex- 
penses for 1960, the Advisory Committee 
submitted two draft resolutions in two ap- 
pendices at the end of Chapter I. The 
first recommended an appropriation of 
$61,213,300 for the 1960 expenses of the 
UN and the International Court of Justice, 
while the second recommended that the 
Secretary-General be authorized to enter 
into commitments to meet unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses under certain speci- 
fied conditions. Chapter II of the report 
contained the Advisory Committee’s de- 
tailed recommendations on the budget esti- 
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mates and was followed by annexes per- 
taining, inter alia, to the location of estab- 
lished offices of the UN and the specialized 
agencies, excluding UN special missions; 
the location of UN special missions; and 
the present status regarding the premises 
of the established offices of the UN and 
the specialized agencies in 22 major cities, 
New York and Geneva not included. 

The budget estimates themselves in- 
cluded one draft resolution in addition to 
those relating to appropriations and un- 
foreseen and extraordinary expenses, name- 
ly, that relating to the Working Capital 
Fund, which was in the same form and 
contained the same provisions as the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of the previous 
session’ referring to the Working Capital 
Fund for 1959. With regard to the level 
of the Fund for 1960, however, the Secre- 
tary-General cautioned that it might be 
necessary to submit further proposals after 
a reappraisal of the cash position later in 
the year. 

Th. estimates were presented under the 
two headings of the UN and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Subheadings in the 
first category were as follows: sessions of 
the General Assembly, the councils, com- 
missions, and committees, and special meet- 
ings and conferences; special missions and 
related activities; the Secretariat; special 
offices; common services and equipment; 
technical programs; and special expenses. 
Two supplementary headings, Estimates of 
Income and Revenue-producing Activities, 
plus two information annexes analyzing 
respectively the distribution of established 
posts by category and post level and the 
1960 estimates by main fields of activity, 
concluded the report. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agen- 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
Accounts for the year ended 31 December 
1958: The expenditures under all programs 


5 General Assembly Resolution 1340 (XIII), De- 
cember 13, 1958. 
* General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 


Supplement No. 6B. 
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of the UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) amounted to $31,776,067, 
while income amounted to $35,033,259, 
thereby representing an excess of income 
over expenditure of $3,257,192.' This was 
in contrast to the previous year, when ex- 
penditures exceeded income by $8,519,880.’ 
Expenditure on the relief program came 
to $23,956,783, and that on the rehabili- 
tation program, to $7,819,284. The total 
balance remaining in the working capital 
at the end of the year amounted to 
$22,199,920, representing a small rise from 
the previous year’s total of $18,906,209." 
Expenses and losses due to the Gaza emer- 
gency came to $91,984 in 1958, while ex- 
penses and losses due to the Lebanon 
emergency amounted to $33,169. 

A change in the format of UNRWA’s 
statistical information in 1958 prohibited 
direct comparison of the number of refu- 
gees receiving one or another kind of 
services in that year with the numbers 
in previous years. As at December 31, 
1958, the total number of registered 
refugees was 990,597, located as follows: 
Lebanon, 116,424; Syria, 97,724; Jordan, 
547,196; and Gaza, 229,253. The total 
number of refugees, including also those 
not eligible for any kind of services as at 
the same date, was 1,070,783, an increase 
during 1958 of about 33,000. The inter- 
national staff of the agency numbered 112 
at the end of the year, in addition to 9,885 
area employees. After consultation with 
the Advisory Commission, the agency de- 
cided to pay a bonus retroactive to January 
1958 to all locally recruited staff because 
of the increase in the cost of living. The 
cost of the bonus for the full year was 
about $600,000. 


United Nations Children’s Fund: Fi- 
nancial Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 31 December 1958: In 1958 


™See International Organization, Autumn 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 499. 


8 See ibid. 
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the income of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) from all sources 
amounted to the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $23 million, an increase of almost 
$2.3 million over 1957 resulting from an 
increase in government contributions of 
approximately $2.1 million, and an increase 
in other income of about $200,000.’ The 
rise in government contributions was ac- 
counted for by an increase of $1 million 
from the United States and increases to- 
talling $1.1 million from other govern- 
ments. The total number of governments 
contributing in 1958 was 87, compared to 
80 in 1957. The United States govern- 
ment pledged a contribution for 1959 equal 
to that for 1958, i.e. $11 million, but re- 
duced the ratio of its gift to that of other 
governments from 52.5 percent to 50 per- 
cent; thus, to match the United States gov- 
ernment contribution in 1959, $2,033,000 
more than in 1958 would be required from 
other governments. 

Allocations in 1958 came to $22.6 mil- 


lion, totalling $400,000 less than income, in 
‘ contrast to allocations of $24.1 million in 
, 1957, exceeding income by $3.4 million, 

and $22.4 million in 1956, exceeding in- 


come by $2.6 million. Unfulfilled alloca- 
tions for program aid at the end of 1958 
amounted to $23.9 million, including $4.1 
million for freight costs, as compared to 
$24.6 million a year before. Allocations 
for the 1959 operational services and ad- 
ministrative expenses, and savings on allo- 
cations, brought the total of unfulfilled 
allocations to $28.1 million at the end of 
1958. 

Expenditures in 1958 amounted to ap- 
proximately $22.4 million as compared with 
$21.3 million in 1957, an increase of 5 per- 
cent. Expenditures on assistance came to 
$20.6 million and on administration, $1.5 
million; this resulted in a ratio of admin- 
istrative expenditures to total expenditures 
in 1958 of 6.80 percent. 


® General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 
Supplement No. 6A. 
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The main question continuing to engage 
the attention of both the UNICEF Execu- 
tive Board and the UNICEF Secretariat 
was designated as the wise and careful 
allocation of its resources in order most 
effectively to achieve results of lasting bene- 
fit to children. At the end of the March 
1959 Executive Board session, UNICEF 
was aiding 368 projects in 105 countries 
and territories throughout the world, most 
of them having prevention as their prin- 
cipal objective, even while being designed 
to meet the existing needs of children. It 
should be recognized, noted the report, 
that the primary responsibility for the proj- 
ects aided by UNICEF rested with each 
government, as the purpose of UNICEF aid 
was to stimulate and supplement the use of 
national resources. The local funds made 
available in each country in facilities, serv- 
ices, supplies, and personnel, known collec- 
tively as “internal matching”, averaged out 
to a government expenditure of $2.09 for 
each dollar allocated by UNICEF. 


United Nations Refugee Fund: Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1958: The 
final operating year of the UN Refugee 
Fund (UNREF) was marked by adminis- 
trative expenditures, including outstanding 
obligations, of $498,979.36." Of this 
amount, $233,900 was charged to the Spe- 
cial Fund for Hungarian Refugees. In ad- 
dition to the above, administrative expen- 
diture totalling $813,213.93 was charged 
to the UN budget as such, and an amount 
of $131,300 was estimated to be the com- 
mon staff costs for the UN Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees. Repay- 
ment of loans came to $52,173.89 as of the 
end of the year; this amount was paid 
into the new Emergency Fund established 
according to the General Assembly resolu- 
tion” which contained directives for the 
liquidation of UNREF and the cessation of 
its operations, except for the supervision 


11 General Assembly Resolution 1166 (XII), No- 


vember 26, 1957. 
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required for an orderly completion of the 
projects started before December 31, 1958. 
The large amount of obligations outstanding 
in regard to the 1958 program of projects 
($3,154,057-56) was said to be partly due 
to the preparation of project agreements to 
be signed before the end of the year be- 
cause of the imminent liquidation of the 
Fund. 

Of 700 fully paid and partly paid proj- 
ects, representing a total amount of $23,- 
508,300, 237, amounting to $6,875,300, 
were reported on for purposes of audit. The 
remaining 463 projects, amounting to 
$16,633,000, less the 230 projects paid out 
less than one year previously which totaled 
$8,465,100, left a balance of 233 projects 
to the amount of $8,167,900 where the fi- 
nancial report was overdue. Nevertheless, 


of this balance 69 projects totalling $3,339,- 
800 could also be deducted because full 
payment had either been made less than 
a year earlier or not at all as of March 
31, 1959, leaving thus a balance of 164 
projects amounting to $4,828,100 for which 


financial reporting was clearly overdue. 


Report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees: The present 
report covered the work of the Office of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) from May 1958 to May 1959.” 
Noting that the work of UNHCR was of a 
humanitarian, social, and entirely non- 
political nature, the report went on to ob- 
serve that the Office had been negotiating 
with governments in order to increase the 
proportion of refugees who might be ac- 
cepted for immigration and to liberalize 
admission criteria, and that some progress 
along these lines had been achieved. Spe- 
cial programs were facilitating the eco- 
nomic and social integration of refugees 
within countries of first asylum; in those 
countries with camp populations, emphasis 
would continue to be placed on camp clear- 
ance until the end of 1960. Experience in 
Europe had shown that nonsettled refugees 


of long standing generally preferred local 
integration, while most of the newly- 
arrived refugees wished to emigrate else- 
where. 

The number of nonsettled refugees, in- 
cluding those living outside camps, de- 
creased from 194,000 in July/August 1957 
to 143,000 on December 31, 1958. There 
was a definite decrease in all four European 
countries—Austria, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, and Italy—where refu- 
gee camps existed, while the number of 
refugees of European origin in the Far 
East had been reduced to 9,500 by Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. However, the number of 
refugees from Algeria in Morocco and 
Tunisia had increased to 180,000 and thus 
constituted a major problem; because of 
the nonoperational character of UNHCR, 
the League of Red Cross Societies had 
agreed to undertake the distribution of re- 
lief supplies there. 

The program of the UN Refugee Fund 
(UNREF), which came to an end on De- 
cember 31, 1958, was replaced by UNHCR 
programs, each designed to deal with a 
specific refugee problem or with a specific 
aspect of a refugee problem. These were 
six in number for 1959, but the relief oper- 
ation for refugees from Algeria in Tunisia 
and Morocco fell outside these programs, 
as it was financed from emergency funds 
specially contributed for this purpose. 

The distribution of refugees presumed 
to be within the mandate of the High 
Commissioner as at December 31, 1958, 
was as follows: Europe, 915,000; Middle 
East, 7,000; Far East, 9,500; other areas 
(not including Morocco and Tunisia), 
500,000, with a round total of 1,400,000. In 
pursuing its protection activities, UNHCR 
aimed at improving both the legal status of 
the refugees and their economic and social 
position. The ultimate aim of protection 
being to help a refugee to cease to be a 
refugee, efforts to facilitate voluntary repa- 
triation, emigration, or naturalization were 
consistently made. 


12 General Assembly Official Records (14th session), Supplement No. 11. 
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In summarizing the effects of the UN- 
REF program during its four years of 
existence, the report noted that UNREF 
had helped to reduce the problem of the 
“old” refugees to manageable proportions; 
had enabled stock to be taken of the situa- 
tion and the composition of the refugee 
groups still requiring assistance to be de- 
termined; had given an impulse to public 
opinion, to governments, and to agencies 
dealing with refugees, particularly in areas 
where there was a large camp population; 
and had led to the development of a close 
coordination in refugee work between the 
UN, the governments, the specialized 
agencies, intergovernmental organizations, 
and voluntary agencies working for refu- 
gees. On December 31, 1958, at the end 
of the four-year program, the number of 
nonsettled refugees in Austria, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, and Turkey had 
fallen from 263,000 to 123,000, except for 
g,000 nonsettled new Hungarian refugees 
in Austria. A total of 21 camps had been 
cleared in three countries—eight in Austria, 
eleven in Germany, and two in Greece. At 
the same time there remained in camps 
26,000 refugees, of whom 18,600 were eligi- 
ble for the UNHCR programs. 

The six programs for 1959 were to be 
the following: 1) camp clearance in Eu- 
rope; 2) aid to refugees in the Far East; 
3) assistance to nonsettled refugees living 
outside camps; 4) emergency account for 
aid to individual cases; 5) assistance to new 
refugees in Greece; and 6) legal assistance. 
The camp clearance program was designed 
to provide permanent solutions for the 
problems of some 12,000 refugees living in 
camps. Under the Far Eastern program, 
UNHCR was to provide for the care and 
maintenance of refugees in transit in Hong 
Kong, assistance to refugees by voluntary 
agencies, and resettlement grants for difh- 
cult cases among the refugees, while the 
transportation costs were to be borne by 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration. Priority in 1959 was to 
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be given to the program for refugees in the 
Far East. 

Contributions by April 30, 1959, totalled 
$2,870,482 paid, pledged, or promised by 
31 governments, and $210,232 from other 
sources, making a total of $3,080,714. This 
amount was far short of the sum of 
$4,700,00e, on the basis of which the 1959 
programs had been planned. 

By the beginning of 1959, the Hungarian 
refugee problem had been well on its way 
to final solution, as more than 95 percent 
of these refugees had been or were being 
settled. The number of refugees remaining 
in Austria on December 31, 1958, was some 
14,900 out of the 180,000 who had entered 
Austria. During the first quarter of 1959, 
another 1,316 Hungarian refugees had been 
resettled from Austria, leaving some 4,500 
persons still wishing to emigrate but for 
many of whom resettlement opportunities 
had not yet been found. The refugee 
problem in Yugoslavia had been completely 
solved, however, except that the govern- 
ment had been left with a deficit of more 
than $3.6 million as a result of expenditure 
incurred for the housing, transportation, 
and care and maintenance of Hungarian 
refugees. With regard to the 8,550 refu- 
gees in Austria who did not wish to be 
resettled outside the country, a $3.5 million 
program for permanent solutions in Aus- 
tria had been drawn up by UNHCR in 
1957, with an emphasis on the direct inte- 
gration of the Hungarians by the provision 
of housing and credit facilities, and by the 
establishment of refugees in agriculture, 
special projects for youth, and aid to uni- 
versity students and intellectuals. 

It had been estimated that contributions 
totalling $2,440,000 from March 1959 to 
the end of the year would be required to 
cover the needs of the Algerian refugees 
in Tunisia and Morocco. Supplies on that 
scale, however, had not been forthcoming, 
so that the plight of these refugees re- 
mained serious. Wheat had, nevertheless, 
been donated by one government, and four 
governments had made financial contri- 
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butions through UNHCR by April 30, 
1959, namely: Laos ($1,000), Liechtenstein 
($700), Monaco ($400), and the United 
States ($250,000). Further approaches had 
been made to governments, and private 
firms had also been asked to donate relief 
supplies. 

The report concluded with eight annexes 
on the following subjects: international 
protection; the UNREF program for per- 
manent solutions; governmental contribu- 
tions to the program of the UN Refugee 
Fund as at December 31, 1958; an anlyasis 
of requirements for the High Commis- 
sioner’s 1959 programs; governmental con- 
tributions to UNHCR programs for 1959 
as at April 30, 1959; the status of perma- 
nent solutions projects for Hungarian refu- 
gees as at January 1, 1959; relations with 
other organizations; and public informa- 
tion activities. There were also two appen- 
dices covering the first session of the execu- 
tive committee of the High Commissioner’s 
program and the first special session of the 
executive committee. 

Report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea: The current report of the UN 
Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea (UNCURK) covered 
the period from July 31, 1958, to August 
11, 1959." The Commission had continued 
during this period to observe political and 
economic developments in Korea, although 
it believed that its role in regard to internal 
events within the Republic of Korea 
(South) was necessarily a limited one, 
while it had no role at all in relation to the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(North), which it was not permitted to 
enter. On the question of unification, the 
official position of the government of the 
Republic of Korea remained unchanged, 
viz., that free elections for unification 
should be held under UN supervision in 
North Korea only, to fill the seats reserved 
in the National Assembly; it considered 
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that elections supervised by the UN in the 
Republic were unnecessary, since elections 
observed and reported on by the UN had 
already taken place there. Nevertheless, 
UNCURK was obliged to report that the 
past year had seen a number of internal 
political controversies in South Korea, in- 
cluding a revision of the National Security 
Law which had provoked sharp and con- 
tinuing protests on the ground that the 
government's action infringed personal lib- 
erties. Other examples were the closure 
of one of the newspapers and the indefinite 
postponement of an election for the House 
of Councillors. 

Despite certain improvements in the 
course of the year under review, the econ- 
omy of the Republic of Korea continued 
to show marked imbalances, exemplified by 
the fact that the agricultural population, 
comprising some 68 percent of the labor 
force, received only about 38 percent of the 
national income. Gross national product 


for 1958, nevertheless, showed an increase 
of 6.3 percent over 1957. One of the major 


economic problems still confronting the 
Republic was its balance-of-payments de- 
ficit, amounting to some $300 million an- 
nually. Problems connected with long-term 
development of the Korean economy were 
designated as, inter alia, producing agricul- 
tural surpluses for export, large-scale live- 
stock breeding, exploitation of nearby deep 
waters in order to export fish, surveying 
the potential resources to support heavy in- 
dustry, the formation of capital, remedying 
the shortage of technicians and Korean- 
language books on technical subjects, and 
the productive use of Korea’s large labor 
force. 

Other Financial Reports and Accounts 
for the year ended 31 December 1958 and 
Reports of the Board of Auditors: The first 
part of this report“ covered the UN and its 
Trust Funds and Special Accounts. It was 
noted that the amount in the General Fund 
and the Working Capital Fund as at De- 
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cember 31, 1958, viz., $12,924,000, was ap- 
proximately $2 million below that at De- 
cember 31, 1957, which was in turn almost 
$2 million below that at December 31, 
1956. Income credited for the financial 
year 1958, however, represented by Mem- 
bers’ contributions and miscellaneous in- 
come, exceeded the total of obligations in- 
curred by a sum of $359,819. The balance 
on surplus account as at December 31 
was $1,122,448, of which amount $551,170 
was transferred to the Working Capital 
Fund on January 1, 1959, $43,290 was cred- 
ited to Members’ contributions for 1949, 
and $527,988 was the balance for credit 
to Members against 1960 contributions. 
Cash balances and interest bearing accounts 
of the General and Working Capital Funds 
totalled $12,796,770 at the end of the year, 
and in trust or special accounts, $97,784,819. 
The second part of the report dealt with 
UN participation in the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries, and the secretariat of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board (TAB). The funds 
allocated for the Program in 1958 amounted 
to $10,058,127, of which amount $9,771,847 
was spent. The balance of $599,632, repre- 
senting the excess of total income over 
obligations incurred for the year, reverted 
in full to the Special Account. Administra- 
tive costs for the year represented about 
4.3 percent of total obligations incurred, 
reflecting a decrease from the 1957 percent- 
age of 4.7. With respect to the TAB secre- 
tariat, total obligations incurred for the year 
1958 came to $1,955,222, as against alloca- 
tions by the Board of $1,966,600. The bal- 
ance of $11,378 and other income of 
$21,206 reverted to the Special Account. 
With reference to the UN Suez Canal 
Clearance Operation, it was noted in Part 
III of the report that as at December 
31, 1958, total obligations incurred had 
amounted to $8,170,975, of which $7,788,- 
169 had been liquidated by disbursements, 
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thus leaving an available unobligated bal- 
ance of $256,478 from the refundable bal- 
ance of $8,427,453 which existed as of 
January 24, 1958. This balance was to be 
refunded to the contributing governments 
at a later date together with the 3 percent 
surcharges collected on the Suez Canal tolls. 

The fourth and final section of the re- 
port considered the Special Account of the 
UN Emergency Force (UNEF). It was 
observed that during 1958 the cash position 
of UNEF had become very unsatisfactory, 
mainly due to the unfavorable rate of re- 
ceipt of contributions. From a level of 
$7,025,963 as at January 1, 1958, the 
amount of cash and investments belonging 
to the Special Account for the Force de- 
creased to $1,659,488 as at December 31, 
1958, while the balance of Members’ con- 
tributions receivable increased from $9,970,- 
800 to $15,427,224. As much as 16.4 per- 
cent of contributions was still outstanding 
for the first financial period. It was clear 
that, unless the rate of collection showed 
considerable improvement during 1959, siz- 
able sums for financing UNEF’s operations 
would need to be advanced to the Special 
Account from the UN Working Capital 
Fund or from other appropriate sources. 
Obligations incurred during 1958 totalled 
$23,913,662, leaving an unencumbered bal- 
ance of $1,086,338 out of the maximum of 
$25 million authorized by the General 
Assembly.” The total sum for obligations 
incurred included an obligation of $4.8 
million for compensation to governments 
in respect of equipment, material, and sup- 
plies furnished by them to their contin- 
gents, and this amount represented the 
difference between the budget estimates to- 
talling $20.2 million and the authorization 
of $25 million. The balance on surplus 
account as at December 31, 1958, amounted 
to $1,380,269, and was to be used in repay- 
ment of advances and loans to the Special 
Account as according to the financial rules 
of that Account. 


15 See General Assembly Resolution 1337 (XIII), December 13, 1958. 
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Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: The eleventh session of the Inter- 
national Law Commission was held in 
Geneva from April 20 to June 26, 1959.” 
At that time the Commission made a start 
with the subject of the law of treaties, on 
the basis of a report” by Sir Gerald Fitz- 
maurice on the framing, conclusion, and 
entry into force of treaties. The articles 
presented in the current report, however, 
covered only part of this subject, namely, 
the drawing up and authentication of the 
text, and also part of the topic of signa- 
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ture, its function, incidents, and legal ef- 
fects. The Commission envisaged its work 
on the law of treaties as taking the form 
of a code of a general character, rather 
than that of one or more international con- 
ventions or a treaty, and presented its draft 
articles along with an explanatory com- 
mentary. The Commission also presented 
a text of nineteen draft articles on the sub- 
ject of consular intercourse and immunities 
for the information of the General Assem- 
bly and the governments of Member 
States. 


17 Document A/CN.4/101. 
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Request from the Government of Laos for 
Assistance 


The 847th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil was convened on September 7, 1959, at 
the request of the President of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Ortona of Italy.’ It opened with a 
discussion, in which the President, the 
Secretary-General of the UN, and Mr. 
Sobolev, the representative of the Soviet 
Union, participated, as to whether or not 
the meeting had in fact been convened in 
accordance with or in violation of the rules 
of procedure of the Council, inasmuch as 
it was not the government of Laos which 
had brought up the matter of requesting 
UN assistance against the invaders of its 
northeastern borders before the Security 
Council, and the Secretary-General, who 
had brought it up, had explicitly not done 
so under the powers granted to him by 
Article 99 of the Charter. Citing rules 
1, 6, and 22 of the rules of procedure of 
the Council, the Secretary-General and the 
President attempted to reply to the objec- 
tions raised by the delegate of the Soviet 
Union: rule 1 gave the President of the 
Council the right to call a meeting of that 
body at any time he deemed necessary; 
rule 6 gave the Secretary-General the right 
to bring to the attention of the Council all 
communications (not merely formal re- 
quests) from states, organs of the UN, or 
the SecretaryGeneral himself concerning 
any matter for the consideration of the 
Council; and rule 22 said that the Secre- 
tary-General or his deputy might make 
either oral or written statements to the 
Council concerning any question under 
consideration by it. The Secretary-General 
said that he was waiting until the Council 
decided in fact to consider the question of 
Laos before making his oral statement. 


1 For a summary of previous activities of the Se- 
curity Council, see International Organization, Summer 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 439-440. 


After Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) had 
taken the floor once again, this time to pro- 
test against the inclusion of the Laos ques- 
tion in the agenda on the ground that the 
facilities of the international commission 
which had been set up by the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 on Indo-China had not 
been utilized, the matter was put to the 
vote. The results were 10 in favor, 1 against 
(Soviet Union), with no abstentions. There- 
fore the agenda was adopted. 

In his report to the Council on the letter 
received from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Royal Government of Laos, 
the Secretary-General observed that various 
communications on the difficulties that had 
developed in Laos had in the course of the 
year been addressed to the Organization. 
The situation had entered a new phase, 
from the UN point of view, when the gov- 
ernment asked the Secretary-General in 
August to suggest such procedures or steps 
as might be helpful in order to arrive at 
a peaceful solution of the problems. In its 
message of September 4, Laos had then 
requested “the assistance of the United Na- 
tions, of which it is a Member”, and “in 
particular that an emergency force 
to halt aggression and to prevent its spread- 
ing should be dispatched with greatest pos- 
sible speed”.’ Noting that this was the 
first time in the history of the Laos ques- 
tion that a specific request for action had 
been addressed to one of the main organs 
of the UN, the Secretary-General said that 
he had felt it necessary to transmit orally 
the information regarding his previous con- 
tacts with the matter, rather than simply 
to circulate the letter from the government 
of Laos, in order that the Council might 
approach the problem with as complete 
knowledge of its background as he could 
provide. 


2 Document S$/4212. 
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Mr. Lodge (United States) opened the 
debate by presenting a draft resolution,’ co- 
sponsored by France and the United King- 
dom, providing for the appointment of a 
subcommittee of the Council consisting of 
Argentina, Italy, Japan, and Tunisia, to 
examine the statements inade before the 
Security Council, to receive further state- 
ments and documents and to conduct such 
inquiries as it might determine necessary, 
and to report to the Council as soon as 
possible. Although there might be some 
disagreement as to whether or not aggres- 
sion had been committed in Laos, Mr. 
Lodge observed, there could be no doubt 
as to the fact that the government of Laos 
believed that it had been the victim of ag- 
gression, and consequently it was out of 
the question for the Security Council to 
ignore completely its request. The pro- 
posed subcommittee would fall within the 
provisions of Article 29 of the Charter 
which gave the Council the right to create 
subsidiary organs for the proper discharge 
of its functions; the advantage of the draft 
resolution as a whole was that it would en- 
able the Council to react without undue 
delay to an urgent appeal from a small 
country and yet did not commit the Coun- 
cil to any further course of action until 
after a report from the subcommittee had 
been received. In subsequent speeches, the 
representatives of France, the United King- 
dom, Canada, Argentina, China, and 
Tunisia spoke on behalf of the draft reso- 
lution, although some of them had reserva- 
tions as to the adequacy of the steps con- 
templated in the light of the situation 
which prevailed. 

Discussion was continued at the 848th 
meeting by Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union), 
who again protested the fact that the 
Geneva agreements of 1954, which had 
neither become obsolete nor lost any of 
their force, were not being implemented in 
the present situation. Furthermore, he 
would vote against the proposal to estab- 
lish a subcommittee—a proposal which 
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could not in any way be considered proce- 
dural rather than substantive—as he was 
unwilling to contribute toward the under- 
mining of the Geneva agreements, which 
were the foundation and the only means 
for the maintenance of international peace 
in the Indo-China area. He was followed 
by the representative of Panama, who spoke 
in favor of the establishment of a subcom- 
mittee and emphasized the procedural na- 
ture of the draft resolution, and by the 
President of the Council, speaking in his 
capacity as the representative of Italy. The 
President expressed himself also as favoring 
the draft resolution as the least that the 
Council could do to meet the expectation 
and the request of the government of Laos 
and to clarify the issues at stake for further 
consideration. When he suggested that the 
Council then vote on the draft resolution, 
however, the Soviet delegate took the floor 
to make a further statement, citing various 
precedents of Security Council practice to 
document his contention that setting up a 
subcommittee did not fall under the terms 
of Article 29 of the Charter and was there- 
fore not a procedural matter. A vote was 
thereupon taken as to whether or not the 
draft resolution should be considered pro- 
cedural, and the results were 10 in favor of 
so considering it and 1 against (Soviet 
Union). The President thus declared that 
the resolution should be considered proce- 
dural and must be voted accordingly under 
Article 27, paragraph 2, as a question that 
was not subject to the veto. 

The Soviet representative promptly pro- 
tested the ruling of the President, on the 
basis not only of the Charter, but of Se- 
curity Council practice in the past and of 
the terms of the four-power San Francisco 
Declaration of June 7, 1945, in which the 
great powers agreed that a vote as to 
whether a resolution should be regarded as 
procedural itself required the concurring 
votes of the permanent members of the 
Council. The United Kingdom delegate 
commented in reply that the paragraph of 
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the San Francisco Declaration to which the 
Soviet representative had referred was in- 
tended to apply only when the Charter 
did not give any guidance, or where there 
was genuine doubt as to whether a matter 
was procedural or substantive; in this case, 
Article 29 of the Charter did give a clear 
indication, namely, that, as a matter of pro- 
cedure and administrative convenience, the 
Council could appoint such a subcommittee 
of its members as had been proposed. 
Moreover, the practice of the Security 
Council had not been altogether consistent 
and could thus not be taken as an absolute 
basis for future decisions. 

After Mr. Sobolev (Soviet Union) had 
reiterated his objections to the above inter- 
pretations of the terms of the San Francisco 
Declaration, the President stressed that that 
document could not be interpreted in a 
way inconsistent with the Charter, which 
was the only document to which adherence 
must in any case be given. Believing that 
he was in fact acting in strict accordance 


with the Charter, he thereupon called for 
a vote on the draft resolution, which was 
approved by 10 votes to 1 (Soviet Union). 
It was thus considered adopted, despite the 
subsequent statement by the Soviet repre- 
sentative to the effect that he regarded it 
as non-existent, illegal, and therefore not 
binding upon anyone to whom it might be 
addressed. The President repeated his rul- 
ing, after which Mr. Lodge (United States) 
spoke in detail on the various provisions 
of the San Francisco Declaration as he 
interpreted them. Mr. Sobolev spoke once 
again in protest, whereupon the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Other Matters 


At its 846th meeting, held in private on 
August 20, 1959, the Security Council con- 
sidered its draft report to the General As- 
sembly covering the period from July 16, 
1958, to July 15, 1959, and approved it 
unanimously. 





Economic and Social Council 


The 27th session of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), comprising the 
1048th to the 1066th meetings, was held 
in Mexico City from April 7 through April 
24, 1959. Mr. Cosfo Villegas (Mexico) 
was elected President for 1959 at the open- 
ing meeting, while Mr. Michalowski 
(Poland) and Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed 
(Pakistan) were elected First and Second 
Vice-Presidents, respectively. 


Economic Matters 

Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries: The major question con- 
fronting the 27th session of ECOSOC was 
that of the economic development of under- 
developed countries, which was discussed 
in terms of industrialization, land reform, 
and sources of energy. The Council had 
before it the following items: a report of 
the Symposium on the Development of 
Petroleum Resources of Asia and the Far 
East,’ the Secretary-General’s progress re- 
port of work undertaken for the advance- 
ment of land reform, along with a pros- 
pectus for a further report on land reform 
for Council consideration in 1962,’ the 
Secretary-General’s report on work done in 
the field of energy development, plus rec- 
ommendations for further work,’ the report 
of the Advisory Committee on the Work 
Program on Industrialization to the Secre- 
tary-General,” the Secretary-General’s report 
on recent developments relating to new 
sources of energy, and recommendations 
regarding the agenda for an international 
conference on the subject,’ and, finally, a 
progress report by the Secretary-General on 
implementation of the work program on 
industrialization.’ 


1 For a summary of the first part of the 26th session 
of the Council, see International Organization, Winter 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 137-144, and for a sum- 
mary of the resumed 26th session, see ibid., Spring 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 288. 
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The delegation of Mexico, represented 
by Mr. Garcia Reynoso, expressed the view 
at the roggth meeting that it was essential 
for the less developed countries to diver- 
sify their economies and industrialize, in 
order to create domestic markets for the 
goods which they were producing; it be- 
lieved, however, that UN activities along 
these lines had been seriously hampered 
by lack of funds and a scarcity of experts, 
and that under these circumstances the 
Secretariat had embarked upon too broad 
and diffuse a program of work. Mr. Phil- 
lips (United States) agreed with the Mexi- 
can thesis that it would be more practical 
for the Council to settle on a work pro- 
gram consisting only of projects with the 
highest priority, rather than to accept the 
large number of projects suggested by the 
Advisory Committee on the Work Program 
on Industrialization in its recent report.’ 
He pledged the continuing support of the 
United States for the Council’s attempts to 
foster the economic well-being of the newly 
developing countries through a step-by-step 
approach to the problems which directly 
affected the basic needs of peoples. 

Mr. Enckell (Finland) then suggested 
that, as the UN’s main task was to im- 
prove the lot of human beings everywhere, 
it should concentrate on obtaining results 
that would permit the most rapid elimina- 
tion of the imbalance in levels of living 
now prevailing in different parts of the 
world. It was moreover important, he 
added, to help promote immediate practical 
aims, possibly by stimulating the develop- 
ment of small-scale industrial enterprises, 
many of which might prove of great value 
in a comparatively short time. 


3 Document E/3208. 

* Document E/3212 and Corr.1 and Add.1. 
5 Document E/3213 and Adds.1 and 2. 

6 Document E/3218 and Corr.1. 

7 Document E/32109. 

8 Document E/3213. 
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Mr. Metall of the International Labor 
Organization commented upon the social 
problems of transforming the ways of life 
characteristic of a pre-industrial society that 
were inherent in the process of industriali- 
zation. Among the most fundamental of 
these, he said, were those of helping top 
management to appreciate the interrelation- 
ship between different aspects of the opera- 
tion of an undertaking, to accept responsi- 
bility for all aspects, to take policy decisions 
on the basis of the fullest possible informa- 
tion, and to ensure that such decisions were 
effectively implemented. 

Mr. Cheng Paonan (China) continued 
the discussion at the rosoth meeting by 
commending the emphasis put on solar 
energy by the Secretary-General in his re- 
port on new sources of energy,” suggesting, 
however, that future studies should perhaps 
also cover chemical fuels, used at present 
only for military purposes. In reference 
to certain points in the report of the Advi- 
sory Committee on the Work Program on 
Industrialization, Mr. Cheng felt that the 
project for the forecasting of demand for 
selected industrial products should be wid- 
ened so as to include also the forecasting 
of supply, and that the commodities con- 
sidered should be those specified by the 
Member States concerned rather than those 
chosen by the Secretariat. He was followed 
by Mr. Dudley (United Kingdom), who 
emphasized the necessity of avoiding the 
horrors of excessively rapid urbanization. 
Mr. Abelin (France) then stated that new 
industries should always be set up under 
a plan which determined the allocation of 
resources and the priorities of the different 
objectives. Furthermore, industrialization 
should be accompanied by a parallel effort 
on the agricultural side, for it was neces- 
sary not only to increase the national in- 
come, but to distribute it fairly so as to 
enable the population as a whole to in- 
crease its consumption of foodstuffs. In the 
last speech of the meeting, Mr. Ortiz 
Martin (Costa Rica) observed that the 
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experiment in economic integration cur- 
rently being undertaken in the Central 
American countries might provide valuable 
lessons for other countries with similar 
economic problems. 

The exchange of views on economic de- 
velopment was continued at the ro5ist 
meeting by Mr. Zuloaga (Venezuela), who 
commented that many of the international 
problems threatening world peace were the 
direct or indirect consequence of economic 
circumstances; however, it was not enough 
to alleviate hunger and poverty, for the 
improvement of material living conditions 
must go hand in hand with respect for 
human dignity. Likewise, with regard to 
land reform, it was not simply a question 
of giving the peasants title to land but 
rather of helping them to change their 
whole way of living, so that they might 
better develop their own capabilities and 
play a larger part in the expansion of na- 
tional production. 

Mr. Arkadev (Soviet Union) stressed the 
experience of the Soviet Union along the 
path of industrialization as a refutation of 
the theory that industrialization ought to 
occur in three stages, namely: the process- 
ing of raw materials, the production of 
goods for domestic consumption, and, fi- 
nally, the production of heavy industrial 
equipment. He added that, if the process 
of industrialization in certain countries had 
begun exclusively with the development of 
light industry or the exploitation of min- 
eral resources, their development would 
have become immobilized at that stage. He 
suggested that the Council encourage state 
planning of industrial development based 
on the most effective utilization of existing 
resources, as also the increased use of in- 
come for trade and of economic aid for 
the establishment of basic industries. 
Private foreign capital investment, he said, 
could play a positive role in development 
only if it did not connote political domina- 
tion of the recipient. 

The delegate of Spain, Mr. Aniel Quiro- 
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ga, emphasized the need for coordination 
of industrialization with other branches of 
the economy lest it produce economic 
strangulation; in carrying out this process 
of coordination the UN should draw upon 
its experience in administering technical 
assistance and upon that of the specialized 
agencies and the regional economic com- 
missions. The meeting closed with a brief 
exchange of remarks by the French and 
Soviet delegates on the nature of Soviet 
policy with regard to agrarian reform. Re. 
ferring to Mr. Abelin’s comparison of the 
aid provided by France and the Soviet 
Union to underdeveloped countries, Mr. 
Arkadev asserted that French investments 
had been made in its colonial territories 
with the object of consolidating its colonial 
domination, whereas the Soviet Union had 
provided aid to free, independent nations 
on a basis of complete equality. 

The discussion was resumed at the 1053d 
meeting, when Mr. Pazhwak (Afghani- 
stan) mentioned the need to keep in mind 
the peculiar conditions existing in different 
countries. He also noted the importance 
of preserving certain cottage industries and 
handicrafts and promoting them by the 
introduction of better techniques, as well 
as encouraging small-scale industries. 

Mr. Galagan (International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency), speaking at the invitation 
of the President, stated that many countries 
had not yet initiated programs for the de- 
velopment of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and thus required assistance in as- 
sessing their needs and planning their 
programs. It could be anticipated, he said, 
that the Agency’s assistance to its members 
in the field of nuclear power would become 
one of its most extensive activities, as more 
and more countries would turn to that 
source of energy for their increasing power 
requirements. Mr. Maloles, the observer 
for the Philippines, then pinpointed the 
crux of the problem of economic develop- 
ment as the availability or lack of capital. 
More attention should therefore be paid, 
he asserted, to means of altering the present 


pattern of capital investment, in which 
most of the private capital went to coun- 
tries which needed it least, little being in- 
vested in countries where it could do the 
most good; thus a country which had the 
technical knowledge and natural resources 
needed to carry out a large-scale program 
of industrialization was unable to do so 
because of a shortage of capital. 

The last two speakers of the meeting, 
Mr. Gagliotti (United Nations Educational, 
scientific, and Cultural Organization) and 
Mr. Orr (Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion), reviewed briefly the activities of their 
respective organizations in the fields of in- 
dustrialization, land reform, and the devel- 
opment of new sources of energy. Both 
expressed their organizations’ intentions to 
continue to assist in research as well as in 
the coordination of long-range evaluation 
and planning. 

Discussion of economic development was 
continued at the 1056th meeting, which 
was opened by Mr. Shanahan (New Zea- 
land). His delegation agreed with the view 
previously expressed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral that progress in technology must not 
be achieved at the expense of human 
values; it could not therefore share the 
Soviet Union representative’s opinion that 
results constituted the primary criterion, as 
they ought rather to be considered in terms 
of what they signified for the well-being 
of the individual. The question of the best 
use to be made in each country of the ex- 
isting and prospective labor force, he noted, 
suggested that different countries would 
need to place different priorities on the 
agricultural sector, the development of light 
industry, and the role of heavy industry. 

Mr. Goldsack of the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions next 
reiterated the plea of his organization that 
consideration be given to the advisability 
of enlisting the help of trade union organi- 
zations, whether in the preparation of cer- 
tain basic studies or in the selection of 
experts to serve on the various committees 
and working groups. Moreover, he con- 
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t:nued, the question of ways of increasing 
productivity should always be related to 
two other considerations of equal impor- 
tance, namely: that the gains derived from 
increased productivity should be equitably 
distributed; and that workers who were 
displaced, or in danger of being displaced, 
as a result of the measures to increase pro- 
ductivity should be protected. The follow- 
ing speaker, Mr. Schiirmann (Nether- 
lands), stated that the impression gained 
from a study of the reports before the 
Council was that a stock-taking of technical 
assistance experience and a study of the 
character of the research work of the Secre- 
tariat were needed. 

Mr. Yllanes Ramos (International Or- 
ganization of Employers) spoke next, em- 
phasizing the role of private enterprise in 
industrialization and its recognition that 
the process of industrialization should not 
be allowed to destroy fundamental human 
rights and freedoms. The last speaker of 
the meeting, Mr. Michalowski (Poland), 
said that, after studying the proposals of 
the Advisory Committee, his delegation 
had revised its critical attitude toward UN 
activities in the field of industrialization 
and now viewed them optimistically. More- 
over, decentralization of activities within 
the Secretariat was desirable to avoid du- 
plication of effort and to facilitate the co- 
operation of governments closely linked 
with the work of the regional commissions. 

At the following meeting, Mr. Zahirud- 
din Ahmed of Pakistan pointed out that 
the underdeveloped countries were not in a 
position to change their condition drasti- 
cally by their own efforts. Furthermore, 
there could be no assurance of economic 
development unless the importance of the 
problem and the need to solve it were fully 
recognized; it was, therefore, desirable to 
undertake a world-wide program for the 
education and guidance of public opinion, 
in order to prepare the peoples to play their 
proper part in achieving a solution. Mr. 
Ahmed also stressed the importance of 
stabilization arrangements for raw material 


prices, the mobilization and expansion of 
the resources of international credit, and 
the flow of private capital to the under- 
developed countries. 

After a brief speech by Mr. Salinas 
Ramos of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers to the effect that 
the world’s food surpluses should be dis- 
tributed in the areas where they were 
most needed, Mr. Voutov (Bulgaria) took 
the floor to suggest the necessity of apprais- 
ing the practical results of the enormous 
volume of largely theoretical research which 
the UN had been doing for the last four- 
teen years to assist in economic develop- 
ment. Much of this work, he felt, had not 
taken into account the experience acquired 
and the results achieved within a very short 
span of time by the socialist countries. 

Mr. Kemsley (International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions) reaffirmed his 
organization’s belief that the best economic 
progress could be achieved through demo- 
cratic and humanitarian means. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Mohamed Ahmed (Sudan), 
who called the deterioration in the terms 
of trade probably the most serious preoccu- 
pation of the underdeveloped countries 
which exported raw materials and imported 
manufactured products. Although they 
should of course strive to diversify their 
production, that was a long-term task, and 
the only effective solution to the problem 
of fluctuations in commodity prices seemed 
to lie in concerted action by producer and 
consumer countries; here only the UN 
could provide the necessary coordination. 
Then Mr. Herrera (Chile) observed that 
one of the goals which countries in the 
process of development should set them- 
selves was the encouragement of an inflow 
of international public capital, while not 
neglecting the possibilities of private invest- 
ment. However, the prerequisite for an 
appeal to international public and private 
capital was a sound monetary situation, and 
the virtues of financial and monetary sta- 
bility could hardly be exaggerated. 

Dr. Coigney of the World Health Or- 
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ganization (WHO) noted the universal ac- 
ceptance of the idea that economists should 
draw their inspiration not from economic 
considerations alone, but also from hu- 
manitarian principles, and the part played 
by WHO in the economic and _ social 
development of countries all over the world 
was governed by its awareness of that inter- 
dependence of economic and human prob- 
lems. WHO was also studying the prob- 
lems raised by the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, which had an important bearing 
on industrial development. Mention should 
be made in particular, he concluded, of 
studies on the various aspects of protection 
in the use of isotopes, protection against 
radiation, and safety measures in installing 
nuclear reactors. 

At the beginning of the 1058th meeting, 
the observers from Romania, Hungary, and 
India were invited by the President to ad- 
dress the Council on the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. Mr. 


Malitza (Romania) suggested that the de- 
velopment of the petroleum industry was 


one of the principal fields in which to test 
international cooperation for economic 
progress, whereupon Mr. Hollai (Hun- 
gary) stated that his country was prepared 
to offer further training to some fifteen to 
twenty petroleum experts from other coun- 
tries, and to provide Hungarian experts, 
including a geophysicist, a geologist, an 
expert in oil-drilling, and others in refining 
and processing, for work in the field. Mr. 
T. G. Menon of India then spoke on behalf 
of deficit financing, if it did not result in 
inflationary pressures, and the maintenance 
of a dual economy, as it was impossible to 
introduce the latest techniques in all indus- 
tries at the same time. 

The observer for Iran, Mr. Abdoh, spoke 
at the ro6oth meeting on land reform, but 
the discussion of economic development 
was substantially concluded at that point, 
with the adoption of the draft resolutions 
appearing in the annex to the report of the 
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Council’s Economic Committee.” These 
were essentially as follows: draft resoiution 
I A, adopted unanimously, requested the 
Secretary-General to report to the 28th ses- 
sion of the Council on the feasibility and 
potential usefulness of collecting, analyzing, 
and disseminating the experience obtained 
in national and international technical as- 
sistance and related projects in the field of 
industrialization and energy resources; 
resolution I B, adopted by 11 votes to none, 
with 7 abstentions, transmitted the report 
of the Symposiurn on the Development of 
Petroleum Resources of Asia and the Far 
East” and the relevant records of the 27th 
session to the regional economic commis- 
sions; resolution I C, adopted unanimously, 
requested the Secretary-General, among 
other things, to give due emphasis to 
studies relating to methods of program- 
ming or planning of industrialization and 
to lay particular emphasis on projects of 
direct practical value to economic develop- 
ment; resolution I D, adopted by 13 votes 
to none, with 5 abstentions, recommended 
that the specialized agencies and regional 
commissions concerned assign a high pri- 
ority to the assistance needed by countries 
seeking to diversify their exports, especially 
where efforts to that end were undertaken 
jointly by the public and private sectors of 
industry; resolution II, adopted by 14 votes 
to none, with 4 abstentions, invited Mem- 
ber States of the UN and the specialized 
agencies to supply the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies concerned, at 
their request, with material which might 
be needed in the preparation of a report 
on the progress of land reform for the 
Council in 1962” and recommended that 
Member States and the specialized agencies 
consider the establishment, where appro- 
priate, of regional research and training 
centers to assist with the continuous study 
of land tenure and use; resolution III A, 
adopted unanimously, requested the Secre- 
tary-General to take appropriate measures 
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for the early holding of a UN conference 
on solar energy, wind power, and geother- 
mic energy; and, finally, resolution III B, 
adopted unanimously, requested the Secre- 
tary-General to develop a methodology for 
the appraisal of energy resources on a use- 
fully comparable basis on the national, re- 
gional, or other appropriate level. 


Reports of the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Construc- 
tion and Deveiopment, and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation: At the 1052d 
meeting, Mr. Jacobsson, the Managing Di- 
rector of the International Monetary Fund, 
presented the Fund’s annual report for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1958,” describ- 
ing the main characteristics of the period as 
the end of the recession in the United 
States; the strengthening of monetary re- 
serves, especially in western Europe; the 
institution of external convertibility by 
fourteen European countries; renewed ex- 
pansion in world trade; and plans to in- 
crease the resources of the Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Mr. Enckell (Finland) sec- 
onded his remarks, whereupon Mr. Pérez 
Lépez (Mexico) reminded the Council that 
in 1958 a few countries had nevertheless 
sustained a drop in production. In the 
underdeveloped countries, moreover, re- 
serves had fallen, since the prices of exports 
had dropped while those of imports had 
remained at their previous level or had 
risen. Later speakers commended the Fund 
for its activities during the year under con- 
sideration, although Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed 
(Pakistan) spoke of certain unfavorable 
trends in the world economy, the most 
important being the decline in commodity 
prices, which had been accompanied by a 
gradual rise in the price of manufactured 
goods. At the 1053d meeting the Council 
took note of the Fund’s report. 

At the 1054th meeting the reports of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development" and of the International 
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Finance Corporation (IFC)” were pre- 
sented to the Council by Mr. Black, presi- 
dent of the Bank, who noted, inter alia, 
that the prospects were good that the 
amount of public capital available for in- 
ternational assistance to development would 
continue to increase. The Bank’s decision 
to double its capital was praised by the 
representative of Mexico, but Mr. Schiir- 
mann of the Netherlands expressed regret 
that the cautious policy of IFC obliged it 
to restrict its activities to the relatively 
more advanced of the less-developed coun- 
tries; for example, IFC had not yet made 
any investment in an African country, al- 
though it had been created for the promo- 
tion of economic development in all the 
underdeveloped countries. Later speakers 
paid tribute to the Bank for its assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, while Mr. 
Arkadev (Soviet Union) made further sug- 
gestions for action to improve their situa- 
tion by providing them with markets and 
supplying them with the capital goods and 
other industrial products which they 
needed. 

Discussion of the two reports was con- 
cluded at the 1055th meeting. Most speak- 
ers praised the Bank for its recent activi- 
ties, but Mr. Beteta (Mexico) stated that 
his delegation doubted whether IFC was 
fulfilling the principal purpose for which 
it had been established—z.e., the promotion 
of economic development by stimulating 
private enterprise—and suggested that a re- 
vision of the Corporation’s by-laws or its 
policy might be in order. After Mr. Black 
had replied to various points raised in the 
discussion, the Council adopted a draft 
resolution taking note of the two reports. 


International commercial arbitration: The 
Council examined the question of inter- 
national commercial arbitration, the final 
economic item on its agenda, at its 1059th 
and r1o6oth meetings. Opening the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Schiirmann (Netherlands) re- 
viewed recent developments in this area, 
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referring to the Convention on the Recog- 
nition and Enforcement of Foreign Arbi- 
tral Awards, which was to come into effect 
on June 7, 1959, and a note issued by the 
Secretary-General pointing out that con- 
certed action was needed mainly in the 
wider diffusion of information on arbitral 
practices, laws and facilities, improvement 
of existing arbitration facilities, and the de- 
velopment of arbitral legislation. Mr. 
Schiirmann also stated that his country 
had found that well-organized arbitration 
could play an important part in providing 
a rapid, efficient, and inexpensive method 
of settling minor commercial disputes. It 
was his delegation, along with those of 
Costa Rica, Pakistan, and the United States, 
that had introduced a draft resolution” 


setting forth the steps which should, in 
their view, be taken in the matter of inter- 
national commercial arbitration. Mr. Sepul- 
veda of Mexico said that, although the joint 
draft resolution was generally acceptable to 
his delegation, it represented only a partial 


step toward the unification of commercial 
arbitral legislation. 

Other speakers emphasized the impor- 
tance of international commercial arbitra- 
tion to underdeveloped countries or in 
commercial disputes generally. Mr. Phil- 
lips (United States) stated that the purpose 
of the joint draft resolution was to encour- 
age the adoption of practical measures for 
the more effective use of arbitration, by 
which he meant the sum total of what 
might be called arbitration technology, or 
the wide range of non-legal activities that 
actually made up the practice of arbitra- 
tion. The joint draft resolution, which 
constituted a plan of action, complemented 
the resolution adopted by the UN Confer- 
ence on International Commercial Arbitra- 
tion, which had been rather in the nature 
of an expression of intent. The delegates 
from Afghanistan and the United Kingdom 
next spoke generally in favor of the draft 
resolution, but the delegate from the Soviet 
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Union declared that it represented an at- 
tempt to contravene the decisions unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference on In- 
ternational Commercial Arbitration and 
did not even mention the important Con- 
vention on the Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards prepared 
by the Conference. Moreover, it described 
the encouragement of investment as a goal 
of international arbitration, although their 
connection appeared tenuous at best. 

At the subsequent meeting, speakers 
from Bulgaria and Poland seconded the 
complaints of the Soviet delegate, while 
representatives of France and Spain spoke 
in favor of the draft resolution. Mr. Schiir- 
mann of the Netherlands observed that the 
draft resolution had not mentioned the 
Convention, as its essential purpose was the 
adoption of the practical measures proposed 
in it that were not covered in the Conven- 
tion; nevertheless, he would have no objec- 
tion to the Convention’s being mentioned. 
Furthermore, he admitted that the word 
“investment” was ill-chosen, and proposed, 
on behalf of the co-sponsors, that it be re- 
placed by the words “other private law 
transactions’. Mr. Maloles, the observer for 
the Philippines, then said that international 
commercial arbitration would never have 
given rise to problems if the willingness 
of parties to submit to arbitration had been 
matched by the willingness of the losing 
party to comply with an adverse award, 

At the close of the meeting, the joint 
draft resolution, with minor amendments, 
was adopted by the Council by 15 votes to 
none, with 3 abstentions. Its major recom- 
mendations were as follows: a) that arbi- 
tral associations give particular emphasis 
and attention to educational activities, to 
the establishment of new arbitration facili- 
ties or improvement of existing ones, and 
to facilitating international private law arbi- 
trations; b) that governments consider sym- 
pathetically any measures for improving 
their arbitral legislation and institutions in 
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the light of such technical advice and as- 
sistance as were available; c) that inter- 
governmental and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations active in this field cooperate 
with each other and with the UN organs 
concerned, especially in the diffusion of 
information on arbitration laws, practices, 
and facilities, educational programs, and 
studies and recommendations aiming at 
greater uniformity of arbitration laws and 
procedures; d) that the regional economic 
commissions of the UN consider the desir- 
ability of undertaking a study of measures 
for the more effective use of arbitration by 
Member States in their regions; and e) 
that the Secretary-General assist, within the 
limits of available staff and financial re- 
sources, governments and organizations in 
their efforts to improve arbitral legislation, 
practice, and institutions. 


Social Matters 

Freedom of information: The debate on 
freedom of information was begun at the 
1061st meeting of the Council, when the 
President drew the delegates’ attention to 
the Secretary-General’s report on media of 
information in underdeveloped countries,” 
observations and proposals concerning this 
report addressed to the Secretary-General 
by certain specialized agencies,” a special 
report by the Commission on Human 
Rights,” comments by the secretariat of 
the International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) on the resolution of the Commis- 
sion relating to international press tele- 
graph rates,” recommendations by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) on the 
protection of news and other press infor- 
mation,” and a draft resolution submitted 
by the delegations of Chile, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, and the United States,* to which 
the French delegation had proposed an 
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amendment.” Mr. Phillips (United States) 
opened the discussion with an analysis of 
the two draft resolutions submitted by the 
Commission on Human Rights,” following 
which he urged the Council not to consider 
in detail the text of the draft declaration 
on freedom of information co-sponsored by 
his delegation,” but rather to transmit it 
to Member States for comment before Au- 
gust 1, 1959, so that the General Assembly 
might take such action as it saw fit at its 
fourteenth session. Mr. Pazhwak (Afghan- 
istan), who followed him to the floor, ex- 
pressed his disappointment with the report 
of the Commission on Human Rights, 
which appeared to have neglected, inter 
alia: 1) the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Information that 
work on the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information should be expedited; 2) the 
suggestions regarding the establishment of 
a body which would keep itself constantly 
informed on freedom of information 


throughout the world and communicate 


information thereon to Member States; 3) 
the proposals concerning a system of priori- 
ties for measures designed to develop media 
of information in underdeveloped coun- 
tries; and 4) the suggestions for strength- 
ening the system of disseminating informa- 
tion in the underdeveloped countries 
through technical and scientific assistance 
from the UN and the specialized agencies. 
With regard to the draft declaration men- 
tioned by the United States, he went on, 
it seemed both untimely and unnecessary, 
inasmuch as the General Assembly had al- 
ready decided to take up the draft Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information at its 
fourteenth session with a view to opening 
it for signature as soon as possible.” The 
consideration of a mere further declaration, 
he concluded, was a step backward while 
the Assembly was considering the adoption 
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of an effective, binding international in- 
strument in the field of freedom of infor- 
mation. Mr. Bekier (Poland), who spoke 
later in the meeting, agreed with the 
Afghan position. 

After Mr. Reyes Baena (Venezuela) had 
pointed out that freedom of information 
was not an isolated right but was, in the 
first place, linked with the economic, po- 
litical, and cultural structure of each coun- 
try, and, in the second place, depended on 
relations between different countries, Mr. 
Dudley (United Kingdom) expressed the 
hope that the discussion on freedom of in- 
formation would continue as it had begun, 
in an atmosphere free from polemics. Then 
Mr. Ortiz Martin (Costa Rica), a co-spon- 
sor of the draft resolution and draft decla- 
ration, stated that the declaration was 
couched in simple terms, was in conform- 
ity with the Charter of the UN, and in no 
way prejudiced the adoption of a conven- 
tion on the subject. In fact, the adoption 
of the declaration would be a definite first 
Later on, he 


step in the right direction. 
added, the UN should endeavor to trans- 
late into reality the principles of the dec- 
laration so that all peoples might have 
access to media of information, the cost of 
which represented a major obstacle for the 


underdeveloped countries. Mr. Kemsley 
(International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions) then pointed out that the UN 
and the specialized agencies should not 
lose sight of the main problem, namely, 
the means of guaranteeing freedom of 
opinion, freedom of expression, and free- 
dom of the press to everyone, irrespective 
of race, language, or religion. 

Mr. Cheng Paonan (China) continued 
the discussion at the 1062d meeting. His 
delegation attached importance to such 
technical aspects of freedom of information 
as low postage rates for newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and books, low press cable rates, 
an increase in the quantity of newsprint 
available and a reduction in its price, and 
the training of journalists. The New Zea- 
land delegate, who followed him, favored 


the French amendment to the draft resolu- 
tion, which would defer detailed considera- 
tion of it until the Council’s 28th session. 
In the view of Mr. Arkadev (Soviet 
Union), who spoke next, the draft resolu- 
tion not only failed utterly to take into 
account the crucial decision of the General 
Assembly to request UN organs concerned 
with the question to focus attention on 
specific measures of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries which would en- 
able them to develop their information 
facilities, but, what was even more serious, 
it would reverse the Assembly’s decision to 
reach agreement on a convention on free- 
dom of information. The representatives 
of New Zealand and the Netherlands, nev- 
ertheless, supported the draft resolution, 
although the delegate from Bulgaria de- 
scribed it as being entirely out of place, 
inasmuch as according to the agenda the 
Council was supposed to be discussing not 
freedom of information in general but only 
freedom of information as it related to the 
underdeveloped countries. Mr. Tardiff of 
Mexico, however, expressed the view that, 
regardless of the action which the Council 
or the Assembly might take on the draft 
Convention, it was essential that a declara- 
tion on freedom of information should be 
adopted. Such a declaration, he said, 
would do much to strengthen friendly re- 
lations among peoples and to ensure respect 
for human rights. The French delegate, 
who also endorsed the idea of a declaration, 
noted the absence of two essential safe- 
guards, namely, a code of ethics, and recog- 
nition of the right to demand the rectifica- 
tion of inaccuracies along with the duty of 
information media to make such rectifica- 
tion. The Spanish delegate in general sup- 
ported the measures in question. 

Mr. Phillips (United States), replying to 
the comments made on the draft resolu- 
tion, emphasized once again that the draft 
declaration was not incompatible with the 
draft Convention scheduled to be consid- 
ered by the General Assembly. In any 
case, speaking on behalf of the sponsors of 
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the draft resolution, he was prepared to 
accept the French amendment postponing 
detailed consideration of it until the Coun- 
cil’s 28th session. The Indian delegate en- 
dorsed the joint draft resolution, but the 
Afghan representative said that his objec- 
tions to it had not been met by the subse- 
quent explanations of the delegate from the 
United States. After a few words from 
representatives of the Secretariat and 
UNESCO, the meeting closed with a 
speech by Mr. Sapozhnikov (Soviet Union) 
to the effect that the practical result of 
adopting the draft declaration would be to 
force the General Assembly either to dis- 
regard the Council’s action and not con- 
sider it, or to reverse its own previous 
decision concerning the draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information. 

Mr. Sapozhnikov continued the discus- 
sion at the 1066th meeting by objecting to 
the paragraph in the Social Committee’s 
report’ which called for a substantive re- 
port on freedom of information to be 
entrusted to a consultant, without noting 
that some delegations had objected to a 
consultant’s being vested with such au- 
thority. Mr. Buxton of the United King- 
dom thereupon pointed out that it was not 
customary for individual views or sugges- 
tions to be stated in reports such as the 
one under consideration, although his dele- 
gation, also, had had some objections to the 
same paragraph. The Soviet representative 
nevertheless reiterated his view that, since 
there had been a difference of opinion, the 
statement of only one position was unac- 
ceptable, and requested a separate vote on 
paragraph 6 of the Committee’s report. 
Paragraph 6 was subsequently adopted by 
I5 votes to 3, as were draft resolutions I 
(the Preamble and Part A, unanimously, 
and Part B, by 13 votes to 3, with 2 absten- 
tions), II (unanimously), and III (by 13 
votes to 3, with 2 abstentions). The first 
requested UNESCO, in consultation with 
other specialized agencies concerned, mem- 
ber governments, and organizations active- 

% Document E/3239 and Corr.1. 


ly engaged in the field of information, to 
undertake a survey of the problems of pro- 
viding technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries in that field, and to forward 
its report- and recommendations to the 
Commission on Human Rights and to the 
Economic and Social Council before the 
summer of 1961; it also requested the Sec- 
retary-General to provide an annual report 
on developments affecting freedom of in- 
formation on the basis of material fur- 
nished by UNESCO and other available 
sources and to prepare a substantive report 
for submission to the Council in 1961 on 
developments in the field of freedom of 
information since 1954, including in par- 
ticular the news sources to which people 
had access, the extent to which they re- 
ceived news of the UN and its specialized 
agencies and their work for peace, and 
developments in the facilities for the free 
flow of accurate and undistorted informa- 
tion into and out of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The second expressed the hope that 
ITU, UNESCO, and other concerned 
bodies would continue their efforts to bring 
into effect reduced international press tele- 
gram rates, as expeditiously as possible. 
The third decided to place the question of 
a draft Declaration on Freedom of Infor- 
mation on the agenda for the 28th session, 
as proposed by the French delegation. 
United Nations Children’s Fund: At the 
1064th meeting, the President of the Coun- 
cil invited Mr. Ryan, Chairman of the 
Executive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), to present 
the two reports of the Board® to the Coun- 
cil. Mr. Ryan observed that increasing at- 
tention was being given by UNICEF to 
determining how its resources could be 
used most effectively to achieve results of 
lasting benefit to children throughout the 
world; to this end the Executive Board 
planned a periodic appraisal of the results 
of various types of aid, an annual examina- 
tion of the balance of aid among various 
programs, and a review of forecasts of fu- 
2° Documents E/3136 and Corr.1, and E/3223. 
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ture requests for allocations of various 
types of aid in the light of estimated re- 
sources. Mr. Tabibi (Afghanistan), who 
spoke next, noted that the benefits of 
UNICEF’s achievements, despite its very 
limited resources, had been clearly felt in 
the underdeveloped countries, especially in 
the fields of health, nutrition, and educa- 
tion. He stressed the importance of educa- 
tion in UNICEF’s sphere of activity, and 
the consequent necessity of cooperation be- 
tween UNICEF and UNESCO. The 
French delegate, Mr. Revol, then suggested 
that, as UNICEF was now a permanent 
body, responsible for the execution of long- 
term programs, it was perhaps no longer 
necessary for the Executive Board to meet 
twice a year, although it might be desirable 
for the Program Committee to do so, in 
order to ensure the necessary continuity in 
the preparation and approval of programs; 
one of those meetings, he added, should 
take place immediately before the Execu- 
tive Board’s session. He drew the attention 
of Council members to the draft resolution 


submitted by France, New Zealand, and 
the United States,” which would meet the 
need to provide the strongest possible tech- 


nical and administrative foundation for 
antimalaria activities. Mr. Shanahan (New 
Zealand), who opened the discussion at 
the 1065th meeting, approved the proposal 
that the Executive Board, of which New 
Zealand was a member, meet only once a 
year, thus reducing expenditure on admin- 
istration and releasing funds for field proj- 
ects. Miss Bell (United States) and Dr. 
Vargas (Mexico) commended UNICEF 
for its past work and cooperation with 
other international agencies, after which 
Dr. Vargas introduced an amendment” to 
the draft resolution and said that Mexico 
would be glad to share its experience in 
malaria eradication with other govern- 
ments. Mr. Zuloaga (Venezuela) strongly 
supported both the draft resolution and 
the Mexican amendment, while Mr. Revol 
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(France) expressed his support in more 
reserved terms. Mr. Barnes (United King- 
dom) endorsed both, but suggested certain 
minor amendments to the Mexican text. 
Speakers for Finland, the Netherlands, 
China, Poland, the Soviet Union, Pakistan, 
Spain, the Sudan, Costa Rica, and WHO 
expressed their appreciation of the work 
done by UNICEF and assured the organi- 
zation of their continuing support. The 
draft resolution, as amended, was then 
adopted unanimously. It expressed the hope 
that WHO and UNICEF would communi- 
cate their reports on the situation of the 
malaria eradication programs to govern- 
ments as soon as possible, and urged gov- 
ernments of Member States to continue to 
give their own malaria eradication pro- 
grams the greatest possible support. 


Report of the Population Commission: 
At the 1066th meeting the President asked 
the Council to vote simultaneously on draft 
resolutions I, II, and III in the report of 
the Social Committee on the report of the 
Population Commission.” The first took 
note of the Report of the Population Com- 
mission (tenth session) and endorsed the 
work program and priorities contained 
therein; the second requested the Secretary- 
General a) to take the necessary steps to 
publish a report on the demographic pilot 
study carried out in cooperation with the 
government of the Philippines, 4) to put at 
the disposal of the governments of under- 
developed countries which might request it 
the cooperation of the UN in carrying out 
a limited number of such studies or other 
projects calculated to demonstrate the value 
of utilizing demographic data in prepar- 
ing and implementing development pro- 
grams, c) to obtain the collaboration in 
such projects of the specialized agencies 
and other bodies concerned, and d) to re- 
port progress in these studies regularly to 
the Population Commission; and the third 
requested the Secretary-General to develop 
studies of internal migration in relation to 
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economic and social development along 
various specified lines. All three resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously by the 
Council. 


Administrative and Financial Matters 

At the 1o5oth meeting the Council 
adopted the recommendations in the re- 
port of the Council Committee on Non- 
governmental Organizations” giving four 
organizations” permission to address the 
Council on the question of the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
At the 1065th meeting a report of the same 
Council Committee on the subject of ap- 
plications and re-applications for consulta- 
tive status” was discussed, with Mr. 
Sapozhnikov (Soviet Union) protesting the 
rejection of the application of the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers 
for consultative status on the ground that 
it had been prompted solely by selfish po- 


litical considerations. To the end of 


eliminating this injustice, the Soviet dele- 
gation had therefore submitted an amend- 


ment™ to the Committee’s draft resolution. 
Mr. Buxton (United Kingdom) said that 
the International Association of Demo- 
cratic Lawyers showed a complete disre- 
gard for the purposes and principles of the 
UN, notably in the field of human rights. 
The Soviet amendment was rejected by 
10 votes to 3, with 5 abstentions, and the 
draft resolution as a whole was adopted by 
15 votes to 3. It granted the request for 
category B consultative status to the Inter- 
American Planning Society, the Interna- 
tional Association for Social Progress, the 
International Federation of Social Workers, 
and the Women’s International Zionist Or- 
ganization, and the request of the World 
Federation of the Deaf for re-classification 
from the Register to category B. 

At the 1065th meeting, the Council 
elected one-third of the membership of a 
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number of the functional commissions, 
with the followiag results: for the Statis- 
tical Commission, New Zealand, Brazil, 
India, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, and Australia; for the Social Com- 
mission, Brazil, the United Kingdom, Fin- 
land, Uruguay, Yugoslavia, and the United 
Arab Republic; for the Commission on 
Human Rights, Argentina, the United 
States, Austria, Pakistan, Venezuela, and 
Denmark; for the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade, Brazil, the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, and Pakistan; for 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Mex- 
ico, the United Arab Republic, Hungary, 
Iran, and the Netherlands; for the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, France, 
Mexico, Finland, Colombia, Cuba, and 
Poland; and for the Population Commis- 
sion, France, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Italy, China, and Norway. The 
Council also elected to the Executive Board 
of UNICEF, Ecuador, Greece, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
the Dominican Republic, and Iran. 

There was some comment at the 1066th 
meeting on the summary of the financial 
implications of the actions of the Council 
submitted by the Secretary-General.” Mr. 
Viaud (France), whose statements were 
subsequently supported by Mr. Kaufmann 
(Netherlands), pointed out that considera- 
tion by the Council of the financial impli- 
cations of its actions was somewhat of an 
academic exercise, as it had no authority 
to grant the necessary funds and therefore 
the estimates of costs submitted to it served 
merely to warn it against costly undertak- 
ings. The French delegation thus asked 
whether the Secretary-General might not 
in future be requested to inform the Coun- 
cil whether a project it had approved could 
be included in the current work program 
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and, if not, what project could be elimi- 
nated or deferred in favor of the project in 
question, 

Later in the same meeting the President 
called the attention of the Council to the 
note by the Secretary-General” containing 
the list of items which the Council had 
decided at its resumed 26th session to 
include on the agenda of its 28th session. 
In accordance with the decision which the 
Council had taken at the current session, 
the question of a draft declaration on free- 
dom of information would be added to 
that list. In addition, the report on indus- 
trialization and sources of energy which 
the Council had requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare” might be considered 
along with the question of the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
Furthermore, the Secretary-General had 
prepared a working paper” concerning the 
arrangement of business at the 28th session 
with a view to assisting the Council to 
establish approximate dates for the opening 
of debate on the various items. The Coun- 
cil approved the provisional agenda for the 
28th session as amended by the inclusion 
of the question of a draft declaration on 
freedom of information, and the Secretary- 
General’s suggestions regarding the ar- 
rangement of business at the session on the 
understanding that: a) the Technical As- 
sistance Committee would be convened on 
June 29, 1959; 4) the report of the Gov- 
erning Council of the Special Fund would 
be considered in plenary meeting; and c) 
discussion of the new item on the question 
of a draft declaration on freedom of infor- 
mation would begin in plenary during the 
fourth week of the session. 


Other Matters 

At the 1063d meeting Mr. Phillips 
(United States) introduced a draft resolu- 
tion on the establishment of a list of na- 
tional parks and equivalent reserves" which 
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sought to ensure universal recognition of 
the need to preserve the heritage which 
such reserves represented. After some dis- 
cussion, the draft resolution as a whole 
was adopted unanimously. 

Opening the debate on international co- 
operation on cartography at the 1063d 
meeting, Mr. Tabibi (Afghanistan) empha- 
sized the urgent need for maps at every 
stage of economic development and pre- 
sented a draft resolution,” co-sponsored by 
Pakistan, in favor of holding a third UN 
regional cartographic conference for Asia 
and the Far East. The other draft resolu- 
tion before the Council was sponsored by 
Mexico, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom, and was in three parts: Part A 
called upon the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide encouragement and guidance to those 
nations which had no national organiza- 
tion for the standardization and coordina- 
tion of geographical names to establish 
such an organization and to produce na- 
tional gazetteers at an early date, to take 
the necessary steps to ensure various central 
clearing-house functions for geographical 
names, to set up a small committee of ex- 
perts to consider the technical problems of 
domestic standardization of geographical 
names and to report to the Council on 
the desirability of holding an international 
conference on this subject and of spon- 
soring working groups based on common 
linguistic systems, and to invite govern- 
ments of countries interested and experi- 
enced in the question to make available, at 
his request and at their own expense, ex- 
perts to serve on the above committee; 
Part B requested the Secretary-General to 
modify certain of the existing specifications 
for the International Map of the World on 
the Millionth Scale; and Part C requested 
the Secretary-General to consult technical 
organizations in the field of cartography 
with a view to studying the possibility of 
providing that future editions of the sheets 
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of the International Map should, as far as 
possible, show the existing plant cover by 
means of suitable symbols and in accord- 
ance with a simple classification distin- 
guishing such features as woods, arable 
areas, scrub, pasture land, areas of special 
cultivation, etc.” 

Mr. Viaud (France) said that his delega- 
tion generally supported the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Mexico, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom, but wished 
nevertheless to propose two amendments, 
one to Part A, which would substitute the 
words “group of consultants” for “com- 
mittee of experts”, and one to Part C, 
which would, inter alia, add the phrase 
“and to report to the Council at an appro- 
priate future session on the results of his 
consultations” to the end of the operative 
section.” His suggested addition to the 
preambular section, viz., that it would be 
helpful if Member States were to receive 
regularly the most recent information on 
the progress made with the Map, was to 
enable Member States to benefit by the 
experience of those countries which were 
in fact making such progress. The dele- 
gate from Chile also suggested an amend- 
ment to the draft resolution, namely, that 
consideration of the question of modifying 
the specifications for the International Map 
of the World be postponed until the re- 
sumed 28th session of the Council. This 
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amendment was rejected at the 1064th 
meeting by 8 votes to 7, with 3 abstentions, 
while Part A of the draft resolution, as 
amended by the French proposal, was 
adopted by 16 votes to none, with 2 absten- 
tions. Part B, as amended by the oral 
submission of the representative of Paki- 
stan which replaced the operative section 
by a text requesting the Secretary-General 
to urge governments to furnish their views 
on the draft proposal for amendments to 
the existing specifications for the Interna- 
tional Map and to suggest specific recom- 
mendations for such amendments to the 
Council at its 29th session, was then 
adopted by 8 votes to 2, with 8 abstentions, 
and Part C, as modified by the French 
amendment, which had been accepted by 
the sponsors of the resolution, was adopted 
by 13 votes to none, with 5 abstentions. 

The Council also adopted by 17 votes to 
none, with 1 abstention, the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan which requested the Secretary-General 
to consult the governments of the Mem- 
bers of the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned on the convening not later 
than 1961 of the third UN cartographic 
conference for Asia and the Far East and 
on the date, place, and agenda of the con- 
ference, and to report to ECOSOC thereon 
at its 29th session. 
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Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteehip Council held its 24th 
session at UN Headquarters in New York 
from June 2 to August 6, 1959. At its 
opening meeting, the 967th, the Council 
adopted its provisional agenda’ which in- 
cluded examination of the annual reports 
of the administering authorities on the trust 
territories of Ruanda-Urundi, Togoland 
under French administration, New Guinea, 
Nauru, the trust territory of the Pacific 
Islands, Somaliland under Italian adminis- 
tration, and Western Samoa, as well as 
consideration of petitions, matters referred 
to the Council by the General Assembly, 
reports of visiting missions, the report of 
the UN Advisory Council for the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration, and reports of various com- 
mittees of the Council. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Western Samoa: The Council began its 
examination of conditions in Western 
Samoa at its 967th meeting, having before 
it the annual report of the administering 
authority for 1958° and the report of the 
visiting mission to the territory.’ Mr. Mc- 
Intosh (New Zealand) opened the discus- 
sion. Referring to the treaty of friendship 
which the Samoans wished to conclude 
with New Zealand, Mr. McIntosh stressed 
that the attainment of self-government or 
independence by Samoa would be in no 
way conditional upon the conclusion of this 
treaty. Such a treaty could be a short docu- 
ment recognizing the independence of 
Western Samoa, declaring that relations 
between the two countries would be con- 
ducted in a spirit of good will, and ar- 
ranging for the conduct of Western Samoa’s 
foreign relations by New Zealand except 
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for matters which it was agreed to entrust 
to Samoa. It was also envisaged that there 
would be consultations between New Zea- 
land and Western Samoa on all matters of 
foreign affairs which concerned the terri- 
tory. 

With reference to political matters, Mr. 
McIntosh informed the Council that the 
Fautua and elected members of the legis- 
lature had requested the holding of a 
plebiscite by universal suffrage before trus- 
teeship was terminated and had suggested 
in general terms the matters with which 
that consultation should be concerned, 
namely, the terminauon of the trusteeship 
agreement, the proposed constitution, and 
the treaty of friendship. The administer- 
ing authority agreed with the visiting mis- 
sion that the resolution adopted by the 
Samoan representatives met the particular 
circumstances of the territory. The New 
Zealand representative also mentioned the 
broad and tentative time table prepared 
for the steps leading to the termination of 
the trusteeship agreement. He referred to 
the gratification of the administering au- 
thority at the acceptance by the Samoan 
leaders of the proposal made in March 1959 
for the system of cabinet government. With 
reference to cititzenship, agreement had 
been reached on all but one or two points; 
the administering authority agreed with the 
visiting mission that a common citizenship 
should be related not to race or blood but 
to loyalty and allegiance to Western 
Samoa. The New Zealand government 
also agreed fully with the visiting mission 
that provision for the protection of human 
rights should be made in the constitution 
of Samoa as well as for the independence 
of the public service and the judiciary. 

Turning to economic development, Mr. 
1958, Wellington, New Zealand, R. E. Owen, Gov- 
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McIntosh expressed his government’s agree- 
ment with the position of the visiting mis- 
sion that there was scope for formulating 
a planned long-range program to take into 
account all the natural resources of the 
territory. His government also endorsed 
the mission’s comments on educational de- 
velopment, saying that it was ready to give 
the Samoan government a great deal of 
direct and indirect assistance during the 
period of transition and in the early years 
after the termination of trusteeship. 

The next speaker was Mr. Lall (India), 
Chairman of the visiting mission, who 
pointed out that the report of the mission 
differed from previous reports in that it 
was based not only on talks which the 
members had had with senior government 
officials and with groups of persons in the 
country and on private conversations with 
some of the leaders, but also on discussions 
with members of the Legislative Assembly 
and with the Fautua of Samoa. 

The special representative for the territory, 
Mr. Powles, termed the visiting mission’s 


stay in the territory the ‘outstanding event 


of 1959. Because of its work and contacts 
with Samoan leaders and the leaders of the 
section of the community of European 
status, the problems of citizenship and of 
domestic status seemed on the way to solu- 
tion. Mr. Powles said that, in view of 
the excellent quality of the statement of 
the situation in the territory in April 1959 
as embodied in the visiting mission’s re- 
port, he would confine himself to provid- 
ing some further information about the 
events of the first half of 1959. Mr. Powles 
drew the attention of the Council to the 
terms of reference of the Working Com- 
mittee on Self-Government which appeared 
as an annex to the report of the visiting 
mission, saying that since there were many 
matters to be settled by consultation be- 
tween New Zealand and Samoa, it had 
become evident that a consultative body 
should be established in Samoa which 
would be more representative than the Ex- 
ecutive Council and not so cumbersome as 


the Legislative Assembly. The Working 
Committee established in response to this 
need was to continue to sit so as to settle 
the details of the constitution and of the 
relationship agreement with New Zealand. 

Turning to the economic situation, Mr. 
Powles stated that, because of the consid- 
erable increase in banana exports, the finan- 
cial position of the territory at the end of 
1958 had been much more satisfactory than 
had been expected a few months before. 
The volume of trade in copra had reached 
a record figure. The financial situation of 
the territory as of January 1, 1959, was very 
satisfactory, for the Samoan Treasury had 
a credit balance of £503,000 and no debts. 
In 1958 the Legislative Assembly had been 
very active, having passed the Financial 
Powers Bill and approved the Preliminary 
Development Plan, although it had failed 
to pass the government proposal relating 
to customs duties and had defeated certain 
other government proposals. Fifteen ordi- 
nances had also been passed. Concerning 
education, Mr. Powles endorsed the visiting 
mission’s comments on the matter. He 
observed that the solution of the problem 
would be difficult, as the new Samoan state 
would have to be financially viable and 
could not assume overly heavy burdens 
with respect to education. On the subject 
of international cooperation he thanked the 
World Heaith Organization (WHO) for 
its assistance to Western Samoa, saying that 
the results of the yaws campaign had been 
very successful. 

During the ensuing question period, in 
connection with political advancement the 
Soviet representative posed several ques- 
tions about citizenship and the electoral 
system. He was informed that the deci- 
sion of the Samoan people as to whether to 
have a single domestic status for all in- 
habitants of the territory would determine 
whether there would be any difference be- 
tween the electoral rights of the two dif- 
ferent classes of citizens. Concerning uni- 
versal suffrage, the reply was that for the 
present the system of electoral representa- 
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tion by matai fully met the needs of the 
Samoan people, who were well-informed 
on universal suffrage and had chosen a 
different system. 

Topics covered by various questions in- 
cluded the following: the working of the 
cabinet system, the training of Samoan 
judges, the public service, defense, and elec- 
toral constituencies. The Indian represent- 
ative, for example, asked whether, since the 
administering authority and the visiting 
mission considered that the territory might 
be ready for independence within eighteen 
to twenty months of the introduction of 
the cabinet system, might the time not 
already be ripe for internal autonomy? If 
so, how was this consistent with the fact 
that certain powers with regard to the as- 
sent to, the refusal of assent to, or the 
amendment of bills were referred to the 
High Commissioner and the Council of 
State? The answer was given that, though 
during the transitional period decisions 
would be submitted to the Council of State 
for approval and the Council of State could 
ask the Cabinet to reconsider its decisions, 
the final decision would still be made by 
the Cabinet. 

In the economic sphere, several delegates 
asked about the land situation, the Bel- 
gian representative inquiring whether any 
schemes had been instituted to deal with 
the shortage of land of which the inhabi- 
tants of the Apia area were complaining. 
He was told that the Samoan government 
was considering opening up areas for agri- 
cultural settlement in other parts of the 
territory, especially on Savi’i, but that it 
was not certain that the Samoans, who 
hated to move from one district to another, 
would agree to settle there. Questions were 
also raised concerning the relationship be- 
tween the Bank of Western Samoa and 
the Bank of New Zealand; the export of 
bananas to New Zealand; measures taken 
to combat the rhinoceros beetle; and steps 
to ensure the economic and financial futur 
of independent Samoa. 

On the subject of social and educational 


advancement, topics mentioned included 
the reduction of health personnel and the 
amalgamation and closing of schools. The 
special representative pointed out in con- 
nection with the latter that he did not 
think that any children had had to dis- 
continue their studies because of the closing 
of the schools. Concerning health person- 
nel, the special representative noted that 
personnel had only been slightly reduced 
and that almost all the reductions had been 
in the least trained categories. Financial 
considerations lay behind the policy in both 
of these cases, as well as in the matter of 
expansion of hospital buildings. The ques- 
tion of developing an institute for higher 
secondary education in Western Samoa was 
also raised and the point was made that this 
might be possible since a basis for such an 
institution already existed in Samoa Col- 
lege. 

The general debate which followed the 
question period began at the 971st meeting 
of the Council and continued until its 
974th meeting. Delegates expressed differ- 
ing views on the matai system and the in- 
troduction of universal suffrage, the French 
representative pointing out that the major- 
ity of Samoans continued apparently to be 
strongly attached to the system and that 
there was no doubt that the people in- 
tended to retain it. Several representatives 
noted with satisfaction that the leaders of 
the Samoan people had accepted the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage for the plebiscite 
which was to be held in 1961 under UN 
supervision. The Chinese representative 
agreed with the administering authority 
that the adoption of universal suffrage 
could not be imposed from without. 

Whether self-government or independ- 
ence was envisaged for Western Samoa was 
brought up by a number of representatives. 
The Soviet representative stressed that the 
official documents issued by the administer- 
ing authority spoke only of granting the 
trust territory self-government or internal 
autonomy and that mention was not made 
of proclaiming Western Samoa an inde- 
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pendent sovereign state. The New Zea- 
land delegate, Mr. McIntosh, gave a state- 
ment authorized by his government to the 
effect that the objective of trusteeship for 
Western Samoa was independence which 
was in no way conditional upon the con- 
clusion of a treaty of friendship with 
New Zealand or any other factor. He 
also said that wherever the term selt-gov- 
ernment was used by the administering 
authority in official statements or docu- 
ments referring to Western Samoa it should 
be regarded as synonymous with independ- 
ence, but without prejudice to the under- 
standing that in the UN Charter the two 
terms were used to denote two different 
political statuses. 

The matter of the treaty of friendship to 
be concluded between New Zealand and 
Western Samoa was also the subject of 
considerable discussion. The United States 


representative expressed approval that the 
future relationship between Samoa and 
New Zealand would be regulated by such 
a treaty, saying that it was understandable 


that the Samoan people wished to negotiate 
with New Zealand on an equal footing 
and that the treaty should be signed only 
when the territory was independent. Cer- 
tain delegates said that there was no rela- 
tion between the proposed treaty and the 
termination of trusteeship; the Belgian 
delegate, for example, said that the ques- 
tion of the future relations between West- 
ern Samoa and New Zealand did not come 
within the scope of the problems to be 
considered by the Trusteeship Council in 
determining whether the objectives of trus- 
teeship had been or would be achieved. 
The relationship agreement would be a 
treaty between independent and sovereign 
states. The Soviet representative, however, 
said that the administering authority in- 
tended to conclude the treaty before West- 
ern Samoa had achieved independence and 
that his delegation was concerned about 
this, for the conclusion of such an agree- 
ment should be postponed until Western 
Samoa had achieved complete independence 


and could decide for itself what agreement 
it wished to enter into with foreign states. 
The Australian representative, stating the 
opposite view, said that it was important to 
note that the treaty would not be concluded 
until after the attainment of independence 
by the territory. 

The dual status of citizens in Samoa was 
dealt with by a number of representatives; 
the Italian delegate observed that one of 
the difficulties in the way of a truly free 
and independent Samoa was this dual 
status which should be changed to avoid 
the stigma of racial prejudice. His delega- 
tion had noted with interest the suggestions 
made by the visiting mission for the solu- 
tion of that problem and had been glad 
to see that the mission’s arguments seemed 
to have had some effect on the rather rigid 
attitude of the Samoans. He remarked 
that there seemed to be some basis for the 
hope that they would ultimately agree to 
the establishment of a common status for 
all inhabitants. The Haitian delegate also 
voiced concern at the need for a uniform 
status for all Samoans, feeling that it would 
be a pity if the territory were to achieve 
independence while still burdened with a 
system of double status. 

The public service was the focus of some 
attention, several speakers urging that 
Samoans be trained to take over the posi- 
tions of responsibility which were presently 
being held by non-Samoans. The Burmese 
representative expressed regret that few 
Samoans had found their way to positions 
of high responsibility in the administration 
of the territory. 

The need for diversification of the econ- 
omy of Western Samoa was stressed by 
some delegates, although praise was ac- 
corded the administering authority for its 
policy in the economic sphere. In social 
and educational matters, the administration 
was also praised, regret being expressed, 
however, by some speakers at the curtail- 
ment of the educational and health services 
in the territory. Long-term economic devel- 
opment and a long-term plan for the devel- 
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opment of the educational facilities of the 
territory were also called for. The Haitian 
representative found it deplorable that it 
would be a long time before the territory 
would be able to provide for its own re- 
quirements in the fields of justice, educa- 
tion, and health, and many other areas. The 
Soviet representative said that the Trustee- 
ship Council should recommend that the 
administering authority should provide di- 
rect financial assistance with a view to 
achieving the greatest possible improvement 
in health and educational conditions in 
Western Samoa during the remaining 
period of trusteeship. It was his position 
that the administering authority had thus 
far failed to carry out its obligations under 
the UN Charter and the trusteeship agree- 
ment. 

At the 974th meeting, the special repre- 
sentative took note of and reacted to points 
made during the general debate. He made 
three major points at the beginning of his 
speech. 1) With reference to the time 
table, he stressed that, although the sched- 


ule proposed by the administering authority 
had been endorsed by the visiting mission, 
it had not yet been fully confirmed by the 


Samoans. The New Zealand government 
wished to emphasize that it had always 
viewed the time table as particularly flexible 
and tentative; although every effort would 
be made to adhere to the time table, that 
might not prove altogether possible. 2) 
Concerning economic development, a very 
important factor was the need for a sub- 
stantial increase in the Samoans’ own desire 
for development and in their consciousness 
of the desirability of planning for the fu- 
ture. Greater enthusiasm for acceleration 
in the economic field was needed, and the 
Samoans must realize that acceleration 
would entail the employment of qualified 
personnel from outside. With reference to 
financial assistance, he pointed out that in 
some quarters in Western Samoa there had 
always been strong opposition to the use of 


If New Zealand was to 
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provide financial aid, there should be a 
formal request to that effect from the 
Samoans. 3) On the subject of the public 
service, he agreed with the aim stressed by 
the Indian representative of preparing 
Samoan candidates for the great majority 
of the 80 or so posts manned by seconded 
non-Samoan officers, but he pointed out 
that there were limits beyond which train- 
ing and experience could not be accelerated. 

The special representative observed that 
the Soviet delegate’s position was some- 
what more critical than many other dele- 
gations’ and replied to several of his re- 
marks. He pointed out, for example, that 
the Soviet representative’s reference to the 
approval of the time table by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly indicated a slight misunder- 
standing, for the only part of the time 
table approved by the Assembly was the 
proposal by the New Zealand government 
to institute cabinet government at an 
earlier date than had originally been pro- 
posed. Another point made by the special 
representative was that it was incorrect to 
say that such matters as foreign relations, 
defense, banking matters, and currency 
were covered by the treaty of friendship 
with New Zealand. 

The report of the drafting committee’ 
was considered by the Trusteeship Council 
at its 1002d, 1003d, and roo8th meetings and 
adopted, together with a number of Indian 
amendments.’ Concerning political advance- 
ment, draft recommendations contained in 
the report were as follows: the Council 
1) welcomed the decision to advance the 
date for the introduction of cabinet gov- 
ernment to October 1, 1959; 2) noted the 
view of the visiting mission that, although 
the method of filling future vacancies in 
the position of head of state was essentially 
a matter to be decided by the Samoan peo- 
ple themselves, the decision should be taken 
before the territory attained independence 
and the method should be clearly prescribed 
in the constitution; 3) noted with satisfac- 
tion that agreement had already been 

5 Document T/L.917. 
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reached on all but one or two matters re- 
lating to the proposed citizenship ordinance 
and that the administering authority was 
hopeful that it would be possible to prepare 
a draft bill for presentation to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in August 1959, and en- 
dorsed the view of the visiting mission that 
it was desirable to make arrangements 
which would permit the electoral rolls for 
the next elections to be drawn up on the 
basis of a citizenship requirement and also 
that, before the expiry of the period during 
which persons might be required to take 
a decision concerning their future citizen- 
ship, the main terms of the draft constitu- 
tion of Western Samoa should be made 
public in the territory; 4) expressed the 
opinion that it would not be in the interests 
of the future state of Western Samoa if 
the territory were to attain independence 
while still burdened by distinctions based 
on race rather than on the free choice of 
individuals; and 5) noted that the visiting 
mission found that the majority of Samoan 
spokesmen in the Legislative Assembly 
and district gatherings throughout the 
country wished to see the system of matai 
suffrage maintained, but considered that 
it would be desirable to eliminate the racial 
basis of the present electoral arrangement 
and commended the suggestions made by 
the visiting mission in this respect to the 
attention of the representatives of the 
Samoan people. 

In the field of economic advancement, 
the drafting committee’s report provided 
that the Council should 1) note with satis- 
faction the improvement in the territory’s 
economic situation during 1958; 2) wel- 
come the statement of the administering 
authority that it was willing to continue 
to assist the future independent state of 
Samoa, should it wish for such assistance, 
to achieve a faster rate of economic devel- 
opment; and 3) note with satisfaction the 
financial assistance given by the administer- 
ing authority to ease the territory’s recent 
financial difficulties. 


® Document T/1455. 


Recommendations concerning social ad- 
vancement provided, inter alia, that the 
Council 1) hoped that the provisions in- 
cluded for the purpose of safeguarding 
human rights in the constitution of West- 
ern Samoa would be guided by the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; and 
2) noted with satisfaction the success of 
the yaws control campaign undertaken 
with the assistance of WHO and the 
plans to carry out a similar campaign for 
the control of tuberculosis in 1960 and took 
note of the observations and suggestions 
made by WHO* and commended them to 
the attention of the administering authority 
and the territorial government in the confi- 
dence that they would receive careful con- 
sideration. The Council, in the field of 
educational advancement, endorsed the vis- 
iting mission’s suggestions, particularly con- 
cerning the need to expand secondary and 
vocational training so that the territory 
should not be indefinitely dependent upon 
overseas officials and technicians. Further- 
more, the Council welcomed the New Zea- 
land government's assurance to the visiting 
mission that it would study closely and 
sympathetically the possibility of continuing 
further direct and indirect assistance to 
Western Samoa for educational develop- 
ment during the period of transition and 
in the early years after the attainment of 
independence. Finally, the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that an advisory commit- 
tee on education composed of educators 
from both government and mission schools 
would soon be set up in the territory. 

The final section of the drafting commit- 
tee’s report dealt with the attainment of the 
objectives of trusteeship. The Council noted 
with satisfaction the statement of the ad- 
ministering authority that the objective of 
trusteeship for Western Samoa was inde- 
pendence and noted that, while the Fautua 
and the members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly had recently confirmed their desire to 
enter into a treaty of friendship with New 
Zealand, this treaty would not be concluded 
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until after the territory had attained inde- 
pendence. The Council also noted the ad- 
ministering authority’s assurance that the 
independence of Western Samoa was in no 
way conditional upon the conclusion of 
such a treaty or any other factor. The 
Council welcomed the resolution adopted 
by the Fautua and the members of the 
Legislative Assembly recommending that 
a plebiscite be held, with participation by 
all persons over the age of twenty-one, in 
which the people of Western Samoa would 
be asked whether or not they agreed to the 
termination of the trusteeship agreement 
and to the enactment of the proposed con- 
stitution and the treaty of friendship with 
New Zealand. In the view of the Council 
it would be appropriate to hold such a 
plebiscite under UN supervision and the 
exact form of the questions to be included 
in the plebiscite should be determined at 
the appropriate time by the General As- 
sembly in consultation with the adminis- 
tering authority. The tentative time table 
proposed by the administering authority 
concerning the remaining steps to be taken 
to enable Western Samoa to attain inde- 
pendence was endorsed in its broad out- 
lines by the Council. 

In discussing these recommendations of 
the drafting committee concerning the 
achievement of the aims of trusteeship, the 
Council had before it several amendments 
submitted, respectively, by the Soviet’ and 
Indian’ delegates. The Soviet amendments 
removed references to the treaty of friend- 
ship with New Zealand because, as ex- 
plained by the Soviet delegate, including 
such references assumed that the treaty 
would be concluded, but such an assump- 
tion was contrary to the basic principle that 
the conclusion of agreements was the sov- 
ereign right of every independent state. 
The amendment also sought to include an 
enumeration of the dates mentioned in the 
plan proposed by the administering author- 
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ity for the consideration of the Trusteeship 
Council. Reacting to the Soviet amend- 
ments, the New Zealand representative said, 
inter alia, that it seemed hardly appropriate 
to give almost every detail of the tentative 
time table in a formal resolution, especially 
when that time table had not been fully 
discussed with the Samoans. The Soviet 
amendments were rejected. The following 
changes were made by the Indian amend- 
ments. Instead of the Council’s noting the 
further assurance of the administering au- 
thority that the independence of Western 
Samoa was in no way conditional upon 
the conclusion of a treaty or any other fac- 
tor, it was to welcome this assurance. The 
words “in consultation with the administer- 
ing authority” were to be deleted in the 
reference to the determination of the ques- 
tions in the plebiscite by the General As- 
sembly. Finally, a paragraph was to be 
added which provided, among other things, 
that the Council viewed with gratification 
the action of the administering authority 
in specifying early successive intermediate 
targets with tentative dates and their fulfill- 
ment in the field of the trust territory’s 
political development and considered that 
this action was fully in conformity with 
the letter and spirit of paragraph 2 of Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 1274 (XIII) and 
the Council’s own previous recommenda- 
tions on the subject. These amendments 
were all adopted by the Council. 


Nauru: Examination of conditions in the 
trust territory of Nauru began at the Coun- 
cil’s 972d meeting, continuing through its 
982d meeting, and closing at its ro1r2th and 
1013th meetings with consideration of the 
drafting committee’s report on the territory. 
The major items before the Council were 
the annual report of the administering au- 
thority for the year ended June 30, 1958,” 
and the report of the visiting mission to the 
trust territories of Nauru, New Guinea, 
tration of the Territory of Nauru from 1 July 1957 


to 30 June 1958, Canberra, A. J. Arthur, Common- 
wealth Government Printer. 
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and the Pacific Islands in 1959.” Introduc- 
ing the visiting mission’s report, the Chair- 
man of the mission, Mr. Kiang (China) 
said that the report dealt mainly with the 
discussions between the Nauru Local Gov- 
ernment Council and the visiting mission, 
together with the observations of the ad- 
ministering authority and the mission’s 
comments thereon. The mission had not 
dealt at any length with the matter of phos- 
phate royalties, because discussions between 
the Local Government Council and the 
British Phosphate Commissioners to review 
the question of royalty payments were 
pending. Commenting on the mission’s re- 
port, the Australian representative, Mr. 
Hood, noted that the mission had affirmed 
that in no other island which it had visited, 
with the exception of Hawaii and Guam, 
had it observed such a high level of living 
among the indigenous people. 

The special representative for the terri- 
tory, Mr. Jones, then drew the Council’s 
attention to certain important developments 
which had taken place in the year under 
review and referred to some of the matters 
raised in the visiting mission’s report. The 
mission had suggested that, if no island 
suitable for the resettlement of the Nauruan 
community could be found, earnest con- 
sideration should be given to its gradual 
integration into the metropolitan country 
of one of the three administering authori- 
ties or into a territory of any one of them 
where the level of living was comparable 
to that at present enjoyed by the Nauruans. 
Information on the administering author- 
ity’s investigations of the problem was con- 
tained in a statement before the Council.” 
Mr. Jones stated that the Nauru Local Gov- 
ernment Council had been encouraged to 
exercise its powers and had been made 
aware that if it exercised to the full the 
powers which it already had its responsi- 
bilities would be extended. Turning to the 
public service, the special representative ob- 
served that all positions in the service were 
open to Nauruans with the necessary ex- 
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perience and qualifications and at the end 
of 1958 Nauruans had filled 314 of the 359 
posts on the establishment. In connection 
with the visiting mission’s view that the 
administering authority should not be too 
reluctant to take some risk in selecting 
Nauruans for key positions within the ad- 
ministration, the special representative 
pointed out that most of the positions occu- 
pied by Europeans required professional or 
technical qualifications and that until Nau- 
ruans had gained the necessary qualifica- 
tions and experience the administering au- 
thority could not risk placing Nauruans in 
any of those positions. 

On the subject of royalties paid to the 
Nauruans by the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners, Mr. Jones informed the Council 
that payments to or for the direct benefit 
of the Nauruan people which had totalled 
£980,000 up to June 30, 1957, had by 
June 30, 1958, increased to more than 
£ 1,078,000. In April 1959 discussions held 
in Canberra had dealt with existing rates 
of royalties, the purpose to which each type 
of royalty was devoted, the adequacy of the 
existing system of breakdown, and the need 
for regular review. The conference had 
ended with the understanding that the 
British Phosphate Commissioners would 
consider the whole question of royalties at 
the next meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners in June 1959 and that the repre- 
sentatives of the Nauruans would report to 
the Nauru Local Government Council and 
submit any further observations they 
wished to make in the light of the discus- 
sions in that Council. 

Administration expenditure for the year 
had totalled £ 357,396, including £56,714 
on health, £36,933 on education, and 
£ 18,691 on social benefits. Expenditure on 
capital works and services had amounted 
to £54,345, and expenditure on mainte- 
nance of buildings and services to £ 87,759. 
Other subjects covered by Mr. Jones in- 
cluded the ownership of the wireless station 
land, the development of the fishing indus- 
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try, the visit of Nauruans to the Pacific 
Islands in May 1959, medical facilities, and 
developments in education. 

The question period began at the Coun- 
cil’s 973d meeting with inquiries on politi- 
cal advancement. The resettlement of the 
Nauruans because of the exhaustion of the 
phosphate deposits on the island roused 
considerable attention from delegates. The 
United States delegate asked whether the 
people and the Local Government Council 
or other leaders had been consulted about 
the integration of the people into another 
community, a point which would have to 
be considered since there was no suitable 
uninhabited island on which they could be 
resettled. The special representative replied 
that the Nauruans were aware that if they 
left the island they would lose their in- 
dividuality but the majority favored reset- 
tlement. The community did not wish to 
be settled in an island where it would 
become an agricultural community; it was 
anxious to continue to develop and would 
prefer to settle, in case of need, in a metro- 
politan country. The French delegate, hav- 
ing inquired whether it was expected that 
the resettlement of the Nauruans, once the 
phosphate deposits had been exhausted, 
would take place in the year 2000, was 
told that the administering authority did 
not intend to wait until the deposits had 
been exhausted before taking appropriate 
measures. 

The Soviet representative raised the ques- 
tion of how the Nauruans could progress 
to self-government or independence if they 
were to be resettled in another country in 
the Pacific. Mr. Jones considered that that 
problan would have to be solved by the 
Trusteeship Council; he pointed out that, 
even if the phosphate deposits had not been 
worked, it would have been impossible for 
the Nauruans to continue to live on the 
island. ‘The Soviet representative then said 
that, according to the trusteeship agree- 
ment, the administering authority under- 
took to administer the territory in such a 
way as to achieve the basic objectives of the 


trusteeship system, i.¢., so as to promote the 
development of the territory toward self- 
government or independence. If the ad- 
ministering authority was no longer able 
to carry out the agreement, it should, in his 
view, say so openly and ask the General 
Assembly to revise the agreement. The 
Australian delegate emphasized in reply 
that none of the articles of the trusteeship 
agreement relating to Nauru presented any 
difficulties for the administering authority, 
which did not intend to ask for a revision 
of that instrument; the administering au- 
thority considered that it was fully capable 
of carrying out its obligations under Article 
76 of the Charter in terms of the trustee- 
ship agreement. The Soviet delegate then 
made the rejoinder that the administering 
authority’s plan to move the people of 
Nauru when the phosphate deposits were 
exhausted and when their island had be- 
come barren was contrary to the trusteeship 
agreement, the Charter, and the basic ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system. He 
also inquired whether the administering au- 
thority had explored the possibility of re- 
habilitating the island after all the phos- 
phate had been mined and was told that 
from a soil survey conducted some years 
before the conclusion had been reached that 
the phosphate-bearing land, with its thin 
covering of topsoil, was not suitable for 
agriculture, nor was it possible to fill in the 
cavities resulting from the mining of the 
phosphates. 

The Indian delegate, also referring to 
resettlement, said that his delegation be- 
lieved that the uncertainty concerning the 
matter should not be permitted to interfere 
with political development and the estab- 
lishment of legislative and executive organs 
in the territory. He was then assured by 
the special representative that the circum- 
stance he had mentioned was in no way 
affecting the administering authority’s ef- 
forts to advance the Nauruans politically. 

Interest was also focused on the powers 
of the Nauru Local Government Council, 
the Indian delegate inquiring why the ad- 
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ministering authority felt that the Nauru- 
ans did not yet possess sufficient political 
maturity to justify transforming that Coun- 
cil from a merely consultative body into an 
institution of self-government with execu- 
tive or legislative powers. The special rep- 
resentative replied that the administering 
authority’s position was the same as the 
previous year, that the Nauruans would be 
given greater responsibilities when they ex- 
ercised to the full the powers they already 
possessed. The representative of the United 
Arab Republic raised a number of ques- 
tions in the political sphere. Observing 
that the administering authority was ready 
to investigate the visiting mission’s opinion 
that the powers of the Local Government 
Council might be broadened and certain 
local or housekeeping matters might be en- 
trusted to it, he asked when the results of 
such a review of the Local Government 
Council would be transmitted to the Trus- 
teeship Council and whether they could be 
included in the next annual report to the 
Council. The special representative then 
said that the review would be carried out, 
noting, however, that the Local Govern- 
ment Council was always more or less un- 
der review with the hope that it would be 
possible to extend further powers to it. 
During the course of the question period 
the special representative several times 
pointed out that the Nauruan Council was 
not exercising its powers to the full. 
Moving on to economic advancement, 
delegates asked questions on the develop- 
ment of the fishing industry and plans for 
its development and were informed that a 
basic problem was stimulating interest 
among the Nauruans to engage in fishing. 
A number of inquiries dealt with phos- 
phates. The Soviet delegate asked that 
the 1919 agreement concerning the estab- 
lishment of the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners be circulated as a UN docu- 
ment. He also asked for information on 
world prices for phosphate and what the 
structure of the prices of phosphates was. 
The special representative said that he had 


no information concerning prices for phos- 
phates in other parts of the world and re- 
ferred to the annual report concerning the 
structure of prices. The Soviet representa- 
tive said that the information supplied did 
not give a breakdown of the price. Later 
on, the Indian delegate said it was his im- 
pression that the annual report of the ad- 
ministering authority was inadequate, since 
members of the Council found difficulty in 
following the information provided. 
Another matter raised by the Soviet dele- 
gate was the question of land originally 
alienated by the Germans to build a wire- 
less station. He observed that the visiting 
mission’s report said that the Nauru Coun- 
cil was requesting the return of this land 
and inquired whether the administering 
authority envisaged taking any steps to 
return the land to its legitimate owners. 
He was told by the special representative 
that the legitimate owner was the admin- 
istering authority, as proved by documents 
obtained from Germany showing that the 
land had been purchased from the Nau- 
ruan people. These documents had been 
made available to the Nauru Council for 
study and comment and, when no reply 
was received, the administrator asked the 
Council why it had made no comments 
and was told that the Council was quite 
satisfied in the light of the information that 
had been produced. When the visiting 
mission arrived, the Nauruans reopened 
the question, explaining that when they 
had said they were satisfied they had meant 
that they were satisfied with the transla- 
tions of the documents but were not en- 
tirely content with the position generally. 
They approached the visiting mission about 
taking action to have the matter investi- 
gated by a court. Consequently the admin- 
istering authority had made the necessary 
inquiries and had told the Nauruan people 
how they could take action in a court, if 
they so desired. The Soviet representative 
replied that the population had been de- 
prived of its land, the population had 
complained that the land was taken away 
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from them and demanded restitution, and 
then the administration asked them to give 
concrete proof that would convince the ad- 
ministration that their claim was just. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet representative, the 
administering authority, apparently realiz- 
ing the rather shaky nature of its claim, 
said that the Nauruans could complain 
against the administration in the courts, in 
the courts appointed by the administering 
authority itself. The special representative 
then reiterated that the legitimate owner 
of the land was the administration and re- 
jected any suggestion that the courts of the 
territory would not give a fair and just 
hearing to any claim put forward by the 
Nauruans. 

In the field of social and educational ad- 
vancement the Soviet representative asked 
why Europeans, Nauruans, and Chinese 
were not paid according to the same wage 
scale, particularly since the administering 
authority claimed that a single wage scale 
had been established for all workers in the 
administration of the territory. The an- 


swer was given that there was no racial 
discrimination in the territory in regard to 
education, labor, or anything else; salaries 
in Nauru were based on the efficiency and 
ability of the civil servant concerned. The 
wages of the immigrant workers were re- 
lated to the wages paid in their own coun- 


tries. With reference to racial segregation 
in the schools, which the Soviet representa- 
tive said existed, the special representative 
said that different schools were provided 
only because of the inadequate knowledge 
of English among Nauruan, Chinese, and 
Gilbert and Ellice Island pupils; if all the 
people on the island had a good command 
of English, they would attend the same 
schools. 

During the course of the Council’s con- 
sideration of social and educational ad- 
vancement in the territory, the representa- 
tive of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) presented to the Council his or- 
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ganization’s observations on education in 
Nauru.” He stressed that UNESCO at- 
tached particular importance to the prob- 
lem of training teaching staff, hoping that 
the administering authority would intensify 
and accelerate that training, and, in particu- 
lar, that it would grant a large number of 
scholarships for study outside the territory. 

The general debate held by the Council 
on Nauru covered its 978th, 979th, and 
g82d meetings. Early in the discussion the 
New Zealand representative summarized 
the situation in the territory, first assuring 
the Council of his government’s readiness 
to join in consultations with the Australian 
and United Kingdom governments regard- 
ing the resettlement of the Nauruans. He 
recalled with approval the special represent- 
ative’s statement that in the last analysis 
the Nauruan people themselves must de- 
cide the question; thus any concrete pro- 
posals that might be formulated must be 
fully discussed with the Nauruans in ample 
time for them to make an appropriate deci- 
sion. He pointed out that the present form 
of the problem of the future of the Nau- 
ruans seemed to have resulted largely from 
the progress they had made. If the phos- 
phate-bearing lands had not been worked, 
with the assistance of outside capital and 
technical assistance, the Nauruans would 
not have enjoyed their present remarkably 
high level of living. 

The Soviet representative presented an 
opposing view regarding the development 
of the phosphate deposits, saying that in 
allowing the wanton exploitation of the 
large phosphate deposits which were Nau- 
ru’s only natural resource the administering 
authority was engaging in a policy of 
colonial exploitation which called for the 
most serious consideration by the Trustee- 
ship Council. The British Phosphate Com- 
missioners, in his view, could exercise con- 
trol over the administration of the territory 
because they provided the finances. At the 
g82d meeting, the Australian representative 
rejected the suggestion that the Commis- 
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sioners were omnipotent, saying that they 
acted for the three governments constitut- 
ing the joint administering authority in 
respect of certian specific matters, namely, 
the mining, shipping, and selling of phos- 
phates. 

The future of the trust territory was the 
object of comment by a number of repre- 
sentatives. According to the Soviet repre- 
sentative, the administering authority had 
given no serious consideration to its respon- 
sibilities with regard to the attainment of 
self-government or independence by the 
territory. Since the determining factor in 
the economic, political, and social develop- 
ment of the territory was the administering 
authority’s decision to resettle the Nau- 
ruans, the administering authority was not 
even considering the political advancement 
of Nauru and was not planning to intro- 
duce self-government in the territory or to 
establish legislative and executive bodies for 
which the indigenous inhabitants would be 
responsible. The French representative, in 
contrast, stressed that it would be quite 
unrealistic to contemplate setting up so 
small a community as an independent state, 
for it could never constitute a modern na- 
tion possessing all the attributes of sover- 
eignty such as an army, a diplomatic serv- 
ice, and finances of its own. The adminis- 
tering authority was aware of that fact but 
was still scrupulously complying with the 
principles of Article 76 of the Charter by 
doing its utmost to train the Nauruans for 
political life and encouraging them to take 
an interest in the management of their own 
affairs. 

The United Arab Republic representative 
called for increasing the powers of the 
Local Government Council and said that, if 
the Government Council did not fully exer- 
cise its powers, it was because, on the one 
hand, the exercise of such powers was sur- 
rounded by restrictions imposed by the ad- 
ministering authority and because, on the 
other hand, the Council had to fulfill at 
the same time administrative functions of 
a trivial and subordinate nature. He also 


spoke of the judiciary, saying that there 
was no real separation between the judicial 
power and the executive power; the Indian 
representative made a similar statement, 
observing that magistrates who were ap- 
pointed to the District Court and the Cen- 
tral Court were invariably executive officers 
of the administration, although the Judi- 
ciary Ordinance which came into operation 
in December 1957 established a clear dis- 
tinction between the executive and the 
judiciary. The special representative later 
stated that the attention of the administer- 
ing authority would be drawn to observa- 
tions made on the provisions of the Judici- 
ary Ordinance. With reference to the Local 
Government Council, he said that its local 
governmental powers and the consultative 
powers which it was encouraged to exer- 
cise in the field of territorial legislation 
were sufficient to enable it to become an 
organ of considerable influence not only in 
the field of local government but also in 
that of territorial affairs. He repeated the 
assurance that, when the Council exercised 
its present powers to the full, the adminis- 
tering authority would gladly consider in- 
creasing those powers and facilitating the 
further development of the Council; in the 
meantime, the administering authority 
would consider the possibility of providing 
the Council with greater autonomy in 
purely internal matters. 

Another matter raised in the general de- 
bate was the incidence of tuberculosis in 
the territory and the possible relation to this 
of the phosphate dust in the atmosphere. 
At the 979th meeting a representative of 
the World Health Organization (WHO), 
having first said that WHO considered 
that the administering authority was to be 
commended for the strenuous efforts it had 
continued to make during the year under 
review to ensure adequate medical and 
health care for the people of Nauru, noted 
that the administration was again arrang- 
ing for medical analysis of the dust, and it 
would be necessary to know the results of 
the analysis before being able to give an 
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opinion, although if the dust consisted of 
calcium phosphate alone, it was not known 
to be hazardous to health. 

The Trusteeship Council considered the 
report of the drafting committee on Nauru” 
at its ro12th and 1013th meetings. It first 
adopted the general recommendations in 
the report whereby the Council: 1) com- 
mended the administering authority, the 
administration of Nauru, the Nauru Local 
Government Council, and the Nauruan 
people for the significant progress achieved, 
particularly in the public health and edu- 
cational fields; and 2) with reference to the 
future of the Nauruans a) noted the state- 
ment of the administering authority that 
the results of the preliminary examination 
of possibilities and methods regarding the 
resettlement of the Nauruans were being 
assembled for presentation for ministerial 
consideration, with a view to subsequent 
consultation by the Australian government 
with the governments of the United King- 
dom and of New Zealand, and 4) recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue its efforts to find an early and 
concrete solution of the problem. 

In the sphere of political advancement, 
under the subheading of the development 
of representative, executive, and legislative 
organs and the extension of their powers, 
the Council, endorsing the views expressed 
by the 1959 visiting mission that the ad- 
ministering authority should not be too 
reluctant to take a certain amount of risk 
in carrying out both its declared policy and 
the objectives of the trusteeship agreement 
and that the time was imminent when local 
matters could, for the most part, be en- 
trusted to the Nauruans, welcomed the 
statement by the administering authority 
that it would give careful consideration to 
these views when reviewing the powers and 
functions of the Nauru Local Government 
Council in local matters. Following a dis- 
cussion of the reasons why the Local Gov- 
ernment Council was not exercising its full 
powers, the Council adopted a provision, as 
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amended by the United Arab Republic 
delegation, to the effect that the Council 
trusted that the Local Government Coun- 
cil would exercise to the full the powers it 
already had and that the administering 
authority would further foster such an exer- 
cise of those powers. The Council also 
recommended, in accordance with the Aus- 
tralian suggestion which took account of 
various proposals made, that the adminis- 
tering authority consider, in accordance 
with Article 76(b) of the Charter, the 
adoption of further measures necessary to 
promote the political advancement of the 
Nauruans, 

With reference to the development of 
universal adult suffrage and direct elec- 
tions, the Council, recalling the administer- 
ing authority’s statement in its annual 
report for 1956-1957 that it was giving 
consideration to an amendment of the 
Nauru Local Government Council Ordi- 
nance which would change the provision 
whereby the administrator might act as 
Returning Officer in order to provide for 
appeals in connection with an election to 
the Central Court, noted that the adminis- 
tering authority had given assurance that 
this amendment would be put into effect 
before the holding of the coming election. 
On the subject of the civil service, the 
Council, noting the administering author- 
ity’s statement that it could not, without 
failing in its duty, contemplate the risk 
involved in placing Nauruans in any of the 
positions calling for professional or techni- 
cal qualifications until they obtained the 
required qualifications and experience, and 
while recommending that the administer- 
ing authority continue to give every en- 
couragement to promising Nauruans to 
obtain the required qualifications, endorsed 
the view of the visiting mission that it 
should not be too reluctant to take a cer- 
tain amount of risk in placing them in 
positions where they could obtain the ne- 
cessary experience. Concerning the ju- 
diciary the Council, bearing in mind the 
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limitations imposed by the particular cir- 
cumstances of the territory, recommended 
that the administering authority take the 
necessary steps to give practical effect to 
the separation between the executive and 
the judiciary provided for in the Judiciary 
Ordinance by establishing a magistrate’s 
post divorced from other functions in the 
administration. 

In the field of economic advancement 
the Council, with reference to the fishing 
industry, welcomed the administering au- 
thority’s statement that the question of 
making channels for fishing canoes from 
the foreshore to the deep water as well as 
the construction of a cold-storage room for 
fish would be given attention, particularly 
in view of the sufficiency of funds at the 
disposal of the Nauru Local Government 
Council to provide for both projects at the 
same time. In connection with phosphate 
royalties the Council: 1) noted with satis- 
faction that increases in the royalty and 
acreage payments were made retrospective 
from July 1, 1957, and that the proceeds 
were applied mainly to the Nauruan Com- 
munity Long-Term Investment Fund; and 
2) noting that general discussions on roy- 
alty rates were held in Canberra in April 
1959 between the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners and representatives of the Nau- 
ruan community and of the Department of 
Territories, hoped that the outcome of the 
discussions would be satisfactory to the 
Nauruans, commended the administering 
authority for directly associating representa- 
tives of the Nauruan community in a mat- 
ter which so closely affected their well- 
being, and requested the administering au- 
thority to inform it of the results of the 
discussions and to provide it with more 
comprehensive information on the opera- 
tions of the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners. 

Recommendations in the area of social 
advancement included the following, where- 
by the Council: 1) commended the admin- 
istering authority for the efforts it con- 
tinued to make in the field of public health 


and trusted that the measures being under- 
taken for the prevention and control of 
diseases, particularly tuberculosis, would re- 
sult in success; 2) noting with satisfaction 
both the efforts of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners to control the phosphate 
dust and the statement of the administering 
authority that the Government Medical Of- 
ficer was to undertake a new analysis of 
the dust, hoped that the results of these 
measures would be satisfactory to the Nau- 
ruan people and drew the attention of the 
administering authority to the offer of co- 
operation made by the representative of 
WHO; and 3) recalling its suggestions that 
the administering authority should take 
appropriate measures to eliminate any dif- 
ferentiation in pay scales and working 
hours between Nauruans and immigrant 
groups, noted the administering authority’s 
statement that employment conditions on 
Nauru were under review and that on 
completion information thereon would be 
made available to the Council and also 
noted with satisfaction that an additional 
area had been made available to the British 
Phosphate Commissioners for the erection 
of more houses for immigrant workers. 

In the concluding section of the drafting 
committee’s report on educational advance- 
ment the Council was to commend the 
administering authority for the continued 
progress made in the educational field; 
note with satisfaction the exceptionally low 
teacher-pupil ratio and the reduction in the 
retardation figures; and trust that the prog- 
ress achieved in the teaching of English 
would make it possible in the near future 
to achieve a progressive unification of the 
different systems of education in the terri- 
tory. The Council also hoped that every 
effort would be made by the administering 
authority to stimulate Nauruan interest in 
education by increasing the activities of the 
Education Advisory Committee. Finally, 
the Council, noting the opinion of the ad- 
ministering authority that the present level 
of instruction in commercial subjects and 
vocational and technical fields was adequate 
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to the needs and job openings on Nauru, 
nevertheless recommended that the admin- 
istering authority bear constantly in mind 
the need to enable Nauruans to qualify for 
higher posts in the administration and in 
the British Phosphate Commissioners as 
well as to equip themselves adequately to 
earn their living should their future lie 
elsewhere than on Nauru. 

At the 1013th meeting the Council con- 
sidered the recommendations in the draft- 
ing committee’s report on which the 
committee had been unable to reach agree- 
ment. Two recommendations were pro- 
posed by the committee in the general sub- 
section under economic advancement. One, 
sponsored by the representatives of India 
and Paraguay, provided that the Council, 
bearing in mind that, as a result of the 
agricultural survey carried out in 1954 by 
a team from the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization, the 
conclusion was at that time reached that 
the regeneration of the worked-out phos- 
phate area was a practical impossibility, 
nevertheless recommended that, in view of 
the possible development of techniques in 
this respect in the intervening period, the 
administering authority should arrange for 
an over-all investigation of the economic 
resources of the island, especially on the 
question of the possible regeneration of the 
worked-out phosphate land, with the as- 
sistance, where appropriate, of the UN and 
the specialized agencies, so that the detailed 
report of such an investigation might fur- 
ther assist the Council in its consideration 
of the future of the territory. The Coun- 
cil was also to recommend that the admin- 
istering authority should intensify its ef- 
forts to encourage Nauruans actively to 
develop agriculture and farming in the 
territory. 

The second proposal, put forth by the 
representatives of Belgium and Italy, made 
a similar reference to the finding of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization. It provided, how- 
ever, that the Council, bearing in mind 


that, even if back-filling of the worked-out 
phosphate areas was a practical impossi- 
bility, the prolonged enjoyment by Nau- 
ruans of a cash economy based on the 
phosphate industry would make their re- 
sorting to any large-scale agricultural ac- 
tivity unlikely; and considering, on the 
other hand, that individual gardening and 
farming might provide, if properly devel- 
oped, additional revenue to a number of 
them and an improved diet to all, recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue and intensify its efforts to en- 
courage such small-scale agriculture and 
farming. In the ensuing discussion advo- 
cates of the first recommendation argued 
that new developments in science and tech- 
nology since the previous survey of 1954 
justified another survey, while supporters 
of the second recommendation said that 
because of the lack of water on Nauru con- 
version of the phosphate-worked lands into 
arable land was not possible. The Council 
decided to approve the second recommen- 
dation by 7 votes to 4, with 3 abstentions, 
and to reject the first recommendation by 
7 votes to 6, with 1 abstention. 

Another question upon which the draft- 
ing committee had been unable to concur 
was the establishment of intermediate tar- 
get dates and final time limit for the 
attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence. The Belgian representative had 
opposed the second part of the following 
draft recommendation drawn up by the 
committee under which the Council 1) 
noted the administering authority’s assur- 
ance that it would continue to adopt plans 
for the advancement of the Nauruans in 
all fields whenever it was satisfied that 
they would assist in promoting the objec- 
tives of the trusteeship system and would 
provide the Nauruans with the educational 
and vocational training which they might 
require if and when they were resettled 
outside the territory; and 2) hoped that 
the administering authority would continue 
in this manner and would adopt such 
plans, when appropriate with target dates, 
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and taking into account the particular cir- 
cumstances of the territory and the freely 
expressed wishes of the Nauruan people 
in accordance with Article 76 (b) of the 
Charter. Both parts of the recommenda- 
tion were adopted by the Council which 
then adopted the drafting committee’s pro- 
posal that the working paper on conditions 
in the territory’ be approved as the basic 
text for the chapter on that territory to be 
included in the next report of the Council 
to the General Assembly. 


Ruanda-Urundi: At the Council’s 979th 
meeting the Belgian representative, Mr. 
Claeys Bouuaert, introduced his govern- 
ment’s annual report for 1957 on the terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi® and summarized 
the stage of development reached there. 
The problem of hunger had been a major 
one for Ruanda-Urundi and its causes had 
been studied over long periods and been 
found to be numerous and complicated. 
It had been pointed out in the previous year 
that one agricultural project, the imposi- 
tion of certain crops and certain improve- 


ment works to improve the soil, had been 
turned over to the local indigenous authori- 
ties; at the present stage the local govern- 
ment organizations had attained such a 
level of development and efficiency that 
they could maintain and extend the results 


which had already been achieved. In a 
territory which had once been the isolated 
part of the African continent communica- 
tion was now quite open. Progress had 
been made in public health, hygiene, edu- 
cation, and reforestation. Mr. Claeys 
Bouuaert also spoke of the effects on the 
territory of the formation of the European 
Economic Community, saying that the first 
consequence, and thus far the only one, 
was the allocation to the territory of an 
over-all credit of 500 million francs for 
investment during the five-year period from 
1958 to 1962. The projects, amounting to 
50 million francs, given in the supplemen- 
144 Document T/L.911 and Add.r. 


3 Rapport soumis par le Gouvernement belge a 
l’ Assemblée générale des Nations Unies au sujet de 


tary report submitted by the Belgian gov- 
ernment,* were approved by the Develop- 
ment Fund authority established by the 
Treaty of Rome in 1958. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert noted that an en- 
couraging fact was that the mass of the 
inhabitants had acquired a more critical 
and observant attitude concerning the 
agents of the administering authority and 
their traditional leaders, in contrast to the 
original condition of the inhabitants when 
it was hardly possible to interest them 
directly in the measures for increasing pro- 
duction, improving health, and spreading 
education. A study group had been sent 
to the territory by the Belgian government, 
on the invitation of the General Council 
of Ruanda-Urundi, to make contact with 
the population of the territory and to learn 
its views on the development of the future 
institutions of the country. The decisions 
to be taken on the basis of the study 
group’s report would deal with the follow- 
ing problems: 1) evolution in the future in 
the exercise of legislative functions and in 
the administrative structures and integra- 
tion of the services maintained by the in- 
digenous administration and those carried 
on by the administrative authority; 2) con- 
tinued progress in the democratization of 
institutions at all levels; and 3) the differ- 
ence between the Ruanda and the Barundi 
which would indicate that the two coun- 
tries were slowly turning toward a different 
development of their internal institutions. 
In connection with the facilitation of the 
problems which were becoming ripe it had 
been decided to end the administrative cen- 
tralization which made the Governor Gen- 
eral and his services in Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo, a normal part of the machin- 
ery for studying and controlling the affairs 
of Ruanda-Urundi. Machinery for coor- 
dination with the Congo would be es- 
tablished, but the administration of the 
territory, in all matters touching the re- 
Vadministration du Ruanda-Urundi pendant l'année 


1957, Brussels, Imprimerie Fr. Van Muysewinkel, 1958. 
16 Document T/1452. 
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sponsibilities and functions of the adminis- 
tering authority, would be made responsible 
directly to the department in Brussels. 
The next speaker was the special repre- 
sentative for the territory, Mr. Reisdorff, 
who described conditions in the territory 
as they had developed since 1957. There 
had been a change in the social climate 
due to a trend toward emancipation of the 
peasantry; the problem involved was what 
was commonly called the Hutu-Tutsi ques- 
tion which had resulted from the inequality 
of the conditions of the peasant mass which 
was economically weak and of a political 
aristocracy which had rather restricted 
riches of the country. The structural re- 
forms presently being studied would make 
it possible for the representatives of all 
classes to take part to a greater and more 
direct extent in the management of public 
affairs. Furthermore, a rapprochement 


would take place between the Tutsi and 
Hutu younger generations as a result of 
common education. Another important de- 
velopment during the year 1958 was the 


administration’s decision, adopted on the 
suggestion of the Council of the Ruanda 
country, to put an end in Ruanda to the 
individual required agricultural work. 
Social progress was advanced by the 
abrogation on January 1, 1959, of the divi- 
sion of the central authority into European 
and African staffs and the creation instead 
of a single status whereby all agents of the 
administration would be treated equally. 
In the economic field the 1958 budget had 
evolved in a less favorable manner than 
the previous balance sheet. The ordinary 
budget of 1958, which was 1,018 million 
francs, an increase of 62 million francs over 
the previous year, had been balanced as a 
result of an advance of 125 million by the 
Belgian government. The export tonnage 
was less than in 1957, partly as a result 
of the drop in mining products. There 
were, however, a number of encouraging 
indices in spite of the unfavorable economic 
situation. The principal seasonal migra- 
tion to neighboring territories had de- 
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creased from 37,210 departures to 35,029 
departures; local trade had developed; and 
the indices of revenues which were subject 
to taxation had increased substantially in 
private industry. 

The principal effort of the administration 
had been in the improvement of crops 
and the economic development of the coun- 
try; the administration had increased the 
means for investigating natural resources 
of the country by making surveys of the 
subsoil. Investments for the development 
of such areas as the transportation of 
produce and the improvement of roads 
were financed out of the extraordinary 
budget to the extent of 486 million francs 
provided by Belgium and by funds coming 
from a loan from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

In the medical field, 16 clinics were con- 
structed and opened, the number of doc- 
tors increased from 70 to 89, and the cam- 
paign to rid Ruanda-Urundi of insects had 
resulted in a decline in the number of cases 
of malaria and yaws. As a consequence of 
the program to provide drinking water for 
the country 200,000 more inhabitants had 
drinking water at present than in 1957. In 
the social field particular mention was 
made of the activities of the Social and 
Educational Center at Usumbura. In the 
field of education, 269 primary classes were 
organized, structural reforms were made 
in the African programs in secondary edu- 
cation, the professional trade schools at 
Usumbura and Kigali continued to de- 
velop, and the number of students from the 
territory who undertook or continued post- 
secondary and university education in- 
creased during 1958 from 59 to 116. Also, 
the first institution of university education 
in Ruanda-Urundi, the agronomic and 
veterinary school, was opened in October 
1958 at Astrida. 

The question period began at the Coun- 
cil’s g80th meeting with examination of 
political advancement. Some attention was 
devoted to the Belgian representative’s state- 
ment concerning the decision to make the 
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administration of Ruanda-Urundi directly 
dependent upon the department in Brus- 
sels. The Indian representative, for exam- 
ple, wondered whether any administrative 
services were to remain at Leopoldville, 
which would mean that the pace and na- 
ture of Ruanda-Urundi’s political develop- 
ment would have adjusted to that of the 
Congo. The Belgian representative's reply 
was that the only remaining administrative 
links between the Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi would be of a consultative nature. 
The United Arab Republic delegate asked 
whether the contemplated change in ad- 
ministration signified that links between 
Belgium and the territory would be closer 
than before. He was informed that the 
decentralization with regard to Leopold- 
ville would not be accompanied by greater 
centralization with regard to Brussels; on 
the contrary, increasing decentralization be- 
tween Brussels and the territory might be 
expected. 

Delegates expressed interest in the com- 
mittee of inquiry sent to the territory. The 
Soviet representative said that he felt that 
some indigenous members of the councils 
in the territory might have been repre- 
sented on the committee. The Belgian rep- 
resentative responded that the committee 
had held many conferences with the Gen- 
eral Council of Ruanda-Urundi and with 
the various local councils, and had inter- 
viewed many members of those bodies and 
private individuals. The spokesman of the 
United Arab Republic inquired whether 
the committee of inquiry would be able to 
communicate its conclusions and proposals 
to the General Assembly at its fourteenth 
session in connection with the consideration 
of the report of the Trusteeship Council. 
Mr. Claeys Bouuaert (Belgium) answered 
that the report would be submitted to the 
Belgian government which would take 
whatever decision it thought fit to enable 
the administering authority to comply with 
Article 3 of the trusteeship agreement. Un- 
der this agreement, the administering au- 
thority was completely free to exercise full 
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powers of legislation, administration, and 
jurisdiction without being obliged to in- 
form the General Assembly of its inten- 
tions. But at all events, the General As- 
sembly and the Trusteeship Committee, as 
well as the Trusteeship Council, would be 
informed of those intentions in the reports 
which the administering authority would 
submit in due course. 

Other questions in the political realm 
were concerned with the political organiza- 
tions in the territory, the customs arrange- 
ments between Ruanda-Urundi and the 
Belgian Congo, the 1959 elections for the 
various Councils, efforts toward a closer 
union of the two states which composed 
Ruanda-Urundi, and the judicial organiza- 
tion of the territory. A number of ques- 
tions were raised about the administration 
of the territory, with reference to the train- 
ing of Africans for higher administrative 
posts, contacts between the Belgian and 
indigenous administrations in the territory 
and their respective spheres of activity, and 
the possibility of transforming the indige- 
nous councils into local government bodies 
as part of a unified administration common 
to the whole territory. 

In the field of economic advancement, 
delegates asked about the development of 
Ruanda-Urundi, especially with reference 
to the ten-year plan. The Burmese repre- 
sentative inquired whether the administer- 
ing authority had been able to continue to 
safeguard the outlines of the plan despite 
increased costs and technical difficulties, 
and was told by the special representative 
that the work was, if anything, proceeding 
ahead of schedule. The Indian delegate 
wished to know what measures were en- 
visaged by the administering authority to 
encourage the inhabitants of the territory 
to participate in the formulation of the new 
plan for economic development. Mr. Reis- 
dorff said that all the African councils had 
had an opportunity to express their views 
on the methods of carrying out the plan 
and that participation by the people at all 
stages and at all levels would naturally be 
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amplified in drawing up the new plan 
which would certainly be submitted to the 
General Council of the territory and proba- 
bly also to the other councils concerned. 

The Burmese representative asked 
whether in the near future the revenue of 
the territory would increase to au extent 
which would enable the administration to 
overcome its financial difficulties. The spe- 
cial representative replied that expenditure 
was rising more rapidly than revenue, that 
the budget could be balanced if it was de- 
cided to keep expenditure below the level 
of revenue, but that the policy of the gov- 
ernment of Ruanda-Urundi was rather to 
develop the country at all costs and that, 
with the assistance of the Belgian Treasury, 
the government of Ruanda-Urundi had pre- 
ferred to continue investments on the same 
scale and to carry out the ten-year plan in 
accordance with the program. The New 
Zealand representative, observing that the 
territory owed Belgium more than 3,000 
million francs, inquired under what condi- 
tions the territory was expected to repay its 
debt. He was told by the Belgian repre- 
sentative that these funds were subsidies, 
that if at a later date Ruanda-Urundi found 
itself in a more favorable position those 
funds might be reimbursed, but the terri- 
tory was not legally obliged to make repay- 
ment. 

The Soviet delegate raised the question 
of the European common market, asking 
whether the administering authority had 
previously consulted the indigenous popu- 
lation, the General Council, and the High 
Councils of Ruanda and Urundi on the 
question of the territory’s association with 
the common market. The Belgian repre- 
sentative’s reply was negative, for the asso- 
ciation of the overseas territories with the 
common market entailed no responsibilities 
or obligations for those territories. The 
Soviet representative asked several more 
questions on the matter and the Belgian 
representative then stated that it was not 
the Trusteeship Council’s function to dis- 
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cuss problems entirely unconnected with 
conditions in Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Indian spokesman asked several 
questions about tin mining in the territory, 
requesting information about the closing 
down of tin mines there. The Belgian rep- 
resentative explained that the drop in pro- 
duction was due to two factors: the conclu- 
sion of international agreements with a 
view to reducing the rate of tin production 
on account of the accumulation of unsold 
stocks; and excessively high production 
costs due to the special conditions prevail- 
ing in Ruanda-Urundi. 

Consideration of social and educational 
advancement was commenced at the Coun- 
cil’s 987th meeting by the presentation by 
Mr. Salsamendi of the observations of 
UNESCO on educational conditions in the 
trust territory.” He noted the very satis- 
factory increase in expenditure on educa- 
tion and stressed the need to recruit more 
primary school inspectors and provide six 
years’ primary schooling for the maximum 
number of boys and girls. 

Information was sought by delegates con- 
cerning several aspects of the educational 
situation in the territory. The Burmese 
representative, for example, asked whether 
steps were being taken to combat the seri- 
ous decrease in enrollment in the schools; 
the special representative said that for years 
parents had been reluctant to send their 
children to school because they needed 
them for farm work. But the situation 
had changed radically since the establish- 
ment of the ten-year plan, with the result 
that expenditure on education was expected 
to amount to 26 percent of the total budget 
in 1960. It was expected that school at- 
tendance would certainly improve in future 
years. The Haitian representative wished 
to know what were the obstacles to the 
establishment of a common school system 
throughout the territory, instead of the 
present division of the schools into a Euro- 
pean and a non-European system. He was 
informed that there was no form of dis- 
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crimination in secondary education, the 
sole entrance examination being one in 
general knowledge. It was not possible at 
the primary level to give the same educa- 
tion to children who had been brought up 
in a European atmosphere and to those 
with a purely African background, princi- 
pally because of the difference in language 
but also for reasons of health and general 
conduct. 

With respect to labor, the Indian repre- 
sentative inquired whether the labor force 
in the territory was represented on the 
bodies responsible for wage-fixing. He was 
told that the workers were represented on 
the three Commissions for Labor and In- 
digenous Social Progress. Compulsory la- 
bor was the object of some interest: the 
Burmese representative noted with satisfac- 
tion the termination of compulsory agricul- 
tural labor in Ruanda at the suggestion of 
the High Council of that state and asked 
whether similar action was envisaged for 
Urundi. The special representative replied 
that the administration’s view was that 
compulsory labor could be abolished in 
Urundi also but that the initiative for such 
action would have to come from the State 
Council of Urundi. 

The Soviet representative raised a num- 
ber of points about the land in the territory, 
asking, inter alia, whether the administer- 
ing authority had taken any steps to estab- 
lish property rights and noting that, ac- 
cording to the annual report, the Mwami 
had eminent domain over all the land in 
the state and that by virtue of his right to 
use the land, he transferred it to the chiefs 
under him. Mr. Reisdorff answered that, 
although the sub-chief had authority in the 
territory, he no longer had any personal 
powers. The land was no longer owned by 
the Mwami, but by the entire population, 
and decisions were taken by the various 
councils. The administration was seeking 
to make the primitive law of tenure evolve 
toward private property. 

The migration of labor from the territory 
was the subject of attention, the Chinese 


representative asking how soon the trust 
territory would be able fully to absorb its 
own labor force. The answer was that it 
was not necessarily one of the aims of the 
ten-year plan to put an end to the migra- 
tion of labor. Most of the migrant workers 
were purely seasonal workers who brought 
back with them the money they earned 
outside the territory, thus contributing to 
the wealth of the territory. 

The general debate on the territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi began at the Council’s 
ggoth meeting, continuing through its 
g94th and ending at its gggth meeting. 
Delegates praised the administering author- 
ity for the progress made in economic de- 
velopment, education, and health. The 
view was expressed by some representatives 
that more progress should be made in po- 
litical development so that it would keep 
pace with economic advancement. Many 
delegates referred to the Committee of In- 
quiry which had been sent to the territory, 
the United Kingdom representative saying 
that the Council should at the present ses- 
sion do nothing to prejudge such a process 
of consultation between the administering 
authority and the people. Some regret was 


.expressed that the results of the committee’s 


inquiry were not yet available. Some con- 


,cern was voiced over the financial situation 
“in the territory, reference being made to the 


budgetary deficit. Some delegates urged 
that the indigenous inhabitants be encour- 
aged to participate more fully in the eco- 


nomic life of the territory. The Haitian - 


spokesman suggested that the administer- 
ing authority seek to restrict the retail trade 
to indigenous inhabitants who would then 
be able to play a more active part in the 
business activities of the territory and 
eventually enter the more difficult area of 
foreign trade which was presently in the 
hands of the non-indigenous inhabitants. 
Reference was made by several delegates 
to the forthcoming elections for the sub- 
chiefdom councils; gratification was ex- 
pressed that the personal opinion of the 
special representative was that these elec- 
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tions would be conducted on the basis of 
universal adult suffrage. The United Arab 
Republic degelate, however, regretted that 
it was uncertain that women would partici- 
pate in the elections. 

The Soviet representative was critical of 
conditions in the territory, asserting that 
the political, economic, social, and cultural 
situation in Ruanda-Urundi was extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

At the gggth meeting of the Council the 
Belgian representative replied to comments 
made concerning the European Economic 
Community and its relations with Ruanda- 
Urundi. He emphasized that there was no 
fiscal union between Ruanda-Urundi and 
any other state or group of states, that 
Ruanda-Urundi was not a member of the 
Community and not subject to any of the 
obligations imposed by the treaty setting 
up the Community, that the currents of 
import trade would remain unaffected by 
the provisions of the treaty because the 
territory observed an open-door customs 
policy, and all goods, whatever their origin, 
entered on an equal footing, that exports 
would continue, as in the past, to be di- 
rected quite freely toward those markets 
which offered the best prices, and that the 
local authorities and the bodies representing 
the population of Ruanda-Urundi were 
consulted and would continue to be con- 
sulted on all matters concerning the use in 
the territory of the facilities set up by the 
treaty, z.e., on the utilization of the Invest- 
ment Fund, which was the only matter to 
which the terms of that treaty were ap- 
plicable. 

The special representative also replied to 
statements presented in the course of the 
general debate. With reference to the urg- 
ing by several members of the Council that 
a time table be fixed for the attainment 
of self-government or independence he said 
that the fixing of arbitrary dates would 
oblige the administering authority either to 
carry out a premature reform or to fail in 
its obligations. The administering author- 
ity believed that it would be better, as in 


the past, to inform the Council, on the 
occasion of the annual examination of con- 
ditions in the territory, of the precise dates 
of entry into force of the reforms it 
proposed to introduce. He stressed again 
the separatist tendencies of Ruanda and 
Urundi, saying that in the two countries 
national sentiment was crystallizing around 
the State Councils and was developing in 
the direction of separatism rather than of 
integration. Nothing would be gained by 
imposing a common flag and national an- 
them on the two countries. 

With reference to votes for women, he 
said that the administering authority was 
in iavor of universal suffrage for men and 
women but that in view of local reactions 
it was unlikely that electoral rights could 
be extended to women in the present state 
of society in the territory. Referring to the 
regret expressed by several degelations at 
the absence of a plan for the Africanization 
of the central administrative services, he 
noted that the central administration at 
present consisted of 1,940 officials, of whom 
1,141 were Africans. Of the latter, 213 
performed duties previously reserved for 
Europeans. The administration’s goal was 
to give the indigenous inhabitants access to 
all posts for which they had the necessary 
qualifications. The special representative 
also spoke of the criticism put forward 
by some delegations that freedom of action 
as a basic principle operated to the advan- 
tage of Europeans in a country where Euro- 
peans and Africans had inequal resources. 
He said that there was no discrimination 
against the indigenous inhabitants, but the 
administration did not feel that it should 
encourage the development of commercial 
monopolies reserved for Africans by means 
of a system of artificial protection, Turn- 
ing to the Indian representative’s concern 
at the closing of tin mines, the special 
representative pointed out that those mines 
had been closed because they could no 
longer be worked satisfactorily or profit- 
ably. 


At the Council’s 1030th and 1031st meet- 
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ings, the report of the drafting com- 
mittee on Ruanda-Urundi™ was discussed 
and the recommendations contained therein 
adopted, as modified by a number of In- 
dian amendments.” The Council, in the 
field of political advancement, adopted, 
inter alia, the following recommendations 
whereby it would: 1) note with satisfaction 
that a working group had visited Ruanda- 
Urundi to inquire about the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the territory and their views 
on how to guide the administrative and 
political evolution of the territory, and await 
with great interest the publication of their 
report on the visit and the statement which 
the Belgian government was to make on 
the political future of the trust territory; 
2) draw the attention of the administering 
authority to the importance it attached to 
increasing the representation of the indige- 
nous inhabitants in the General Council, to 
conferring legislative powers upon this 
Council, so that eventually it might become 
the legislative body of the territory, to in- 
troducing direct universal suffrage, to in- 
creasing the responsibilities of local au- 
thorities and councils, and to integrating 
progressively the European and indigenous 
administration pursuant to an appropriate 
Africanization and training plan and the 
implementation of plans for judiciary re- 
forms, and in particular for a complete 
separation of executive powers; and 3) re- 
call its desire to see a definition of the 
status of the inhabitants and an integration 
of Batutsi and Bahutu and a strengthening 
of the relationships between Ruanda and 
Urundi by encouraging the establishment 
and development, on a democratic basis, of 
common political, economic, social, and ed- 
ucational institutions. 

In the economic sphere recommendations 
proposed by the drafting committee in- 
cluded the following under which the 
Council: 1) concerning the general econo- 
my, commended the administering author- 
ity for continuing to maintain the pace of 
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the country’s economic development and 
for pursuing the execution of the ten-year 
plan in spite of the deficient budgetary sit- 
uation and the financial difficulties of the 
territory, recommended in connection with 
the studying of a new ten-year plan that 
the administering authority consider the 
creation in the territory of a standing spe- 
cialized economic advisory body with ade- 
quate indigenous representation, to assist 
the administering authority in the elabora- 
tion and execution of the plan, and recom- 
mended ‘that the administering authority 
include in its future annual reports all pos- 
sible details on the preparation of the 
second ten-year plan and expressed the 
hope that the new plan would stress the in- 
dustrialization of the territory. On the 
subject of the common market, the Council 
noted the statement of the administering 
authority to the effect that Ruanda-Urundi 
was not a member of the Community but 
benefited through its association with the 
Community from the financing of projects 
by the Development Fund and from the 
effects which the lowering of customs 
tariffs of members of the Community 
might have on the export trade of the trust 
territory. Recommendations on land and 
agriculture considered that measures in this 
area which the administering authority had 
continued to take constituted favorable con- 
tributions to the development of the econ- 
omy of the territory, recommended that the 
administering authority continue to con- 
tribute by every means to. the development 
of indigenous agriculture, the improvement 
of methods of cultivation, the introduction 
of new crops, and the introduction of 
mechanized agriculture wherever possible, 
commended to the administering author- 
ity’s attention the observations of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO)”, 
and expressed confidence that the adminis- 
tering authority would continue to exercise 
caution in the alienation of land. 

On the subject of industry, the drafting 
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committee’s report provided that the Coun- 
cil should draw the attention of the admin- 
istering authority to the necessity of accel- 
erating the industrial development of 
Ruanda-Urundi and, in particular, of estab- 
lishing secondary industries based on the 
products of the territory; and recommend 
that the administering authority conclude 
as quickly as possible the general and sys- 
tematic inventory of the country’s mining 
resources and express the hope that the 
mining industry of Ruanda-Urundi would 
rapidly recover and, with the assistance of 
the administering authority, would consid- 
erably expand. The Council also recorded 
with satisfaction the fact that the indige- 
nous population was taking a more and 
more active part in retail trade and that 
during the previous two years there had 
been progress in the cooperative movement. 
In addition, the Council expressed the hope 
that the administering authority would take 
all possible measures to promote the objec- 
tive of active association and effective partic- 
ipation of the indigenous population in all 
spheres of the economic life of the territory, 
having noted that the wholesale trade and 
import-export trade of the territory con- 
tinued to remain almost exclusively in the 
hands of the non-indigenous population. 

In the realm of social advancement the 
Council 1) reiterated the hope expressed at 
its 21st session that the remaining restric- 
tions on the freedom of movement, such 
as the curfew in Usumbura, would be re- 
moved shortly, expressed the hope that the 
administering authority would adopt such 
practical measures as might be necessary 
to enable the indigenous inhabitants of the 
territory to enjoy a full measure of the 
rights and freedoms set forth in the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, and expressed its 
confidence that the population would deem 
that the time had come for women to be 
granted rights equal to those of men, in 
order to elevate the status of women in the 
territory; 2) welcomed the abolition of 
compulsory agricultural labor in Ruanda, 
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expressed the hope that a similar measure 
would soon be taken in Urundi, and recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue to encourage the development and 
operation of the trade union movement in 
Ruanda-Urundi; 3) noted with satisfaction 
the progress recorded in public health, rec- 
ommended that the administering authority 
continue to increase the number and the 
proportion of indigenous medical personnel 
and to improve their training, and drew 
the attention of the administering authority 
to the observations and recommendations 
of WHO on the medical and health serv- 
ices in the territory;’ and 4) expressed its 
confidence that corporal punishment in 
prisons would be abolished in the near fu- 
ture, when the reorganization of the peni- 
tentiary system took place. 

In the section on educational advance- 
ment, the drafting committee’s report, as 
amended by Soviet and Indian oral sugges- 
tions, provided that the Council noted with 
satisfaction that the percentage of budget- 
ary allocations devoted to education had 
continued to rise; recommended that the 
administering authority re-examine the 
suggestion made by the 1957 visiting mis- 
sion to create a special educational fund; 
expressed the hope that the administering 
authority would intensify its efforts to at- 
tract into the schools a maximum number 
of children and to reduce the falling-off in 
enrollment among students before the com- 
pletion of their studies, without lowering, 
however, the educational standards; recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
strengthen the school inspection system, 
considered that the administering authority 
should play a more direct and more ex- 
panding role in the development of educa- 
tional facilities in the territory, and recom- 
mended to the administering authority 
that it increase the participation of the 
indigenous population in the formulation 
and implementation of educational policy; 
and recommended that the administering 
authority promote progressively and as rap- 
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idly as practicable the unification of the 
European and African curricula, as well as 
the conditions of admission to schools. The 
Council, according to the drafting commit- 
tee’s report, was also to recommend that 
the administering authority adopt measures 
to expand secondary education and to es- 
tablish in the territory more institutions of 
higher education, while increasing the 
number of scholarships for study abroad, 
and that the administering authority take 
the necessary steps to improve vocational 
and technical education in the territory. 

By the terms of the second part of the 
drafting committee’s report, the Council 
noted with satisfaction that the administer- 
ing authority contemplated the adoption 
of a new ten-year plan and noted that a 
working group had gone to the territory 
in order to inquire about the wishes of the 
inhabitants and their views on how to 
guide the administrative and political evo- 
lution of the territory. Furthermore, the 
Council expressed the hope that the ad- 
ministering authority would be able to 
adopt a series of measures and plans with 
early successive intermediate targets and 
dates in all fields of the territory’s develop- 
ment, if appropriate, so as to enable the 
territory to attain as soon as possible the 
basic objectives of the trusteeship system 
as stated in Article 76 (b) of the Charter. 

The Council also approved the drafting 
committee’s recommendation that it adopt 
the working paper on conditions in the 
trust territory’ as the basic text for the 
chapter on Ruanda-Urundi to be included 
in the next report of the Council to the 
General Assembly. 

The final matter considered by the Trus- 
teeship Council in connection with Ruanda- 
Urundi was the report of the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions.” 
The Council adopted the conclusions and 

22 Document T/L.909 and Add.1. 
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* Eleventh Annual Report to the United Nations on 
the Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 


Islands, July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958. Transmitted 
by the United States of America to the United Nations 


recommendations contained in the report 
whereby the Council, inter alia: 1) invited 
the administering authority to consider, as 
part of any reorganization of the territory’s 
financial system which might be included 
in the basic political reforms, the introduc- 
tion of methods likely to yield more ac- 
curate information on the operation of the 
customs union; 2) invited the administer- 
ing authority to consider, in connection 
with the proposed relaxation of the links 
between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian 
Congo, the possibility of bringing about 
modifications within a reasonable period of 
time in the procedure at present followed 
in the preparation and control of the 
budget of the territory; 3) noted with satis- 
faction the statement made by the admin- 
istering authority that the law of August 
21, 1925, in no way constituted an obstacle 
to the rights of the nationals of Ruanda- 
Urundi being different from those of the 
inhabitants of the Belgian Congo, which 
was presently the case, and that there was 
nothing to prevent the inhabitants of 
Ruanda-Urundi from acquiring new rights 
in the future within the limits laid down 
by the trusteeship agreement; and 4) noted 
the statement by the special representative 
at the Council’s 24th session that the ques- 
tion raised by the High Council of Ruanda 
of amending the special legislation govern- 
ing the public force of Ruanda-Urundi to 
permit the people of the territory to enlist 
in the public force was still under review 
and that he was certain that the adminis- 
tering authority would view with some 
favor the wishes of the inhabitants to par- 
ticipate in this force. 


Pacific Islands: Conditions in the trust 
territory of the Pacific Islands were ex- 
amined by the Council in the light of the 
annual report of the administering author- 
ity for 1958" and the visiting mission’s re- 
Pursuant to Article 88 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Department of State Publication 6798, In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series 2, 


Washington 25, D. C., United States Government 
Printing Office. 
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port on the territory.” At the 992d meeting 
of the Council the chairman of the visiting 
mission to Nauru, New Guinea, and the 
Pacific Islands, Mr. Kiang (China), intro- 
duced the mission’s report. He pointed out 
that the most important immediate prob- 
lem was the economic development of the 
territory. The mission had found the 
Rongelap people, about whom the Council 
had been particularly concerned, better off 
than most of the inhabitants of the other 
parts of the territory. They had expressed 
fears, however, concerning the effects of 
radiation on the atoll and in the lagoon; 
the possibility of overcoming these fears 
depended to a great extent upon the ad- 
ministering authority's educational efforts 
and the people’s response. The mission had 
been impressed by the excellent relationship 
and the mutual confidence prevailing be- 
tween the members of the administration 
and the people of the territory. 

Speaking next, Mr. Nucker, special rep- 
resentative for the territory, first discussed 
health matters, saying that the posts of five 
District Directors of Public Health were 
now held by qualified Micronesian medical 
officers. It was the administration’s feeling 
that the accomplishments of the Micro- 
nesian public health staff demonstrated 
conclusively that it was possible to entrust 
responsibility to the Micronesians when 
proper training, supervision, and oppor- 
tunity were offered to them. Similar de- 
velopments were envisaged in other fields 
of activity and, wherever possible, United 
States staff was being replaced by qualified 
Micronesians, especially in education and 
administration. In economic affairs, the 
recent typhoons had caused a fall in pur- 
chasing power and in tax revenue; copra 
continued to be the major crop, but none 
at all had been produced in many atolls. 
The increase in the price of copra had en- 
abled the Copra Stabilization Board, how- 
ever, to authorize an increase of $10 per 
ton in the price paid to producers as from 
January 1, 1959. Methods for controlling 
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the coconut rhinoceros beetle, the most seri- 
ous agricultural pest in the territory, had 
reduced its numbers and led to a steady 
yearly increase in copra production, On 
May 1, the fisheries project in Palau district 
had begun operations. The special repre- 
sentative said that he could not endorse the 
visiting mission’s view that the administer- 
ing authority was failing to provide ade- 
quate funds for the maintenance of existing 
services and for the purposes of economic 
development. The progress reflected in the 
reports before the Council would show that 
the needs of the territory were being met 
realistically. 

In the educational field, the special repre- 
sentative referred to the visiting mission’s 
statement that the sum of $596,000 which 
the administration had spent on education 


_in 1958 was too modest to meet the needs 


of the educational establishment. He pointed 
out, however, that beyond this sum the 
administration had provided $102,000 for 
school construction, local municipalities had 
spent over $157,000 on teachers’ salaries, 
and the missions had spent $145,000 on 
school operations, so that over $1 million 
was spent on education in 1958. The visit- 
ing mission was correct that there were too 
few elementary school buildings in the ter- 
ritory; the administration was continuing 
to aid in the construction of elementary 
school buildings. 

In the political area, progress continued 
at both the municipal and district levels; 
twenty additional municipalities had been 
chartered since July 1, 1958, bringing the 
total to 32. At the district level, the former 
Ponape Island Congress, a two-house body 
with a hereditary house of nobles, had been 
dissolved, and the Ponape District Con- 
gress, a unicameral body, all of whose 
members were elected, had been estab- 
lished; in the Marshalls District a new uni- 
cameral legislative body had been set up 
with 80 percent elected representation and 
20 percent representation by hereditary 
chieftains. Moreover, the Yap Island Con- 
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gress had been organized and chartered, 
and held its inaugural session in May 1959. 

In Rongelap considerable attention had 
been given to rehabilitation problems. The 
program of assistance to the people of Kili 
continued. It had not been possible to 
resettle the people of Kili in their former 
home in Jabor, which had been destroyed 
by the typhoons, 

At the Council’s g94th meeting, before 
the commencement of the question period, 
the Council heard Mr. Bethwel Henry 
speak; Mr. Henry, a member of the United 
States delegation, had been chosen by his 
fellow-Micronesians to represent Ponape 
District at the fourth Inter-District Confer- 
ence which was to meet in October and 
which it was hoped would become the basis 
for the Territorial Legislative Assembly. He 
cited some of his experiences in connection 
with political development so as to give the 
Council an idea of how the political system 
was being modernized. In spite of posi- 
tive improvements, many obstacles, he 
noted, remained to be overcome. 

In its consideration of political questions, 
the Council raised a number of inquiries 
with respect to the Inter-District Advisory 
Committee, the United Arab Republic dele- 
gate asking whether it was intended to 
make the Committee a nucleus for a future 
legislature or representative assembly on a 
territory-wide scale. Mr. Nucker said that 
the administering authority and the Micro- 
nesians considered the present Committee 
to be the forerunner of an elected body for 
all the districts in the territory. The New 
Zealand representative wished to know 
whether it was intended to pass an Organic 
Act for the territory in 1960; he was in- 
formed that it was hoped to submit such 
an act to Congress in 1960 but there was 
some doubt whether it could be prepared in 
time for Congress to take action on it that 
same year. 

Several questions were asked concerning 
the inhabitants of Rongelap who had been 
exposed to radioactive fall-out. The In- 
dian representative thought they needed 


special attention and help in solving their 
psychological problems and that the best 
way to allay their fears would be an as- 
surance that they would not in future be 
subjected to similar hardships. In the ab- 
sence of such an assurance he wondered 
what measures the administering authority 
contemplated to alleviate the anxiety of the 
population. Mr. Nucker thought that the 
best method was to show a true desire to 
help the Rongelapese. A Micronesian medi- 
cal officer visited the island every month. 
The administering authority had assured 
the people that every possible step would 
be taken to guarantee them against any 
repetition of the fall-out incident of March 
1954. The Soviet representative asked sev- 
eral questions about the radioactivity. He 
was told that a number of scientists had 
stated that the degree of radiation in 
Rongelap and in the rest of the territory 
was not such as to cause concern. The 
Soviet representative asked whether the 
administering authority, in view of the ex- 
isting halt in nuclear tests and the fruitful 
negotiations that were being carried on at 
Geneva, was contemplating giving the in- 
habitants an assurance that there would be 
no more nuclear arms tests or resettlements. 
The United States representative said that 
he hoped that the optimism expressed by 
the Soviet representative regarding the 
Geneva conversations would be borne out 
by events. He also said that the assurances 
mentioned by the Soviet delegate had al- 
ready been discussed by the Council at 
previous sessions. Other matters touched 
on in the political sphere included the Dis- 
trict Congresses, the judiciary, and the pos- 
sibility of establishing political parties. 

In the economic sphere, delegates in- 
quired about the following matters: whether 
adequate funds were provided for the 
maintenance of present services and further 
economic development; the possibility of 
drawing up an economic development plan; 
the taking of an economic survey; the ex- 
pansion of shipping; establishment of a 
single income tax; land disputes; and the 
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reduction in local revenue between 1958 
and 1959 (due to the fall in copra produc- 
tion consequent upon the typhoons and the 
disappearance of the income arising from 
the collection of scrap in the territory which 
had practically ceased). In reply to the 
Soviet representative’s query as to whether 
the trust territory could ever become eco- 
nomically independent, the special repre- 
sentative said that he had grave doubts 
about this and that, although Micronesia 
could actually subsist without any subsidy, 
to compel it do so would be a retrogressive 
step. As to the Soviet representative’s draw- 
ing attention to the visiting mission’s report 
which attributed the relative slowness of 
the territory’s economic development to 
lack of funds and expressed the view that 
the funds provided were inadequate for 
the maintenance of present services and for 
the purposes of economic development, the 
special representative pointed out that the 
employment of Micronesians had made it 
possible to maintain development at a 
steady rate without any increase in expendi- 
ture. The administering authority acted on 
the principle that the rate of spending must 
depend upon the ability of the territory to 
absorb the benefits of such expenditure. 

Turning to social and educational ad- 
vancement, the Council began with ques- 
tions concerning health conditions in the 
territory. In response to a query from the 
United Arab Republic delegate concerning 
the large proportion of medical practi- 
tioners in the total number of doctors prac- 
tising in the territory, Mr. Nucker said 
qualified doctors had a high opinion of the 
medical practitioners and had nothing but 
praise for them. 

On educational matters, the question of 
the absence of standardized texts at the 
levels of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion was raised by the New Zealand repre- 
sentative, who noted that this condition, to- 
gether with an inadequacy of funds to 
develop and produce such texts, had been 
termed by the visiting mission partly re- 
sponsible for the lack of uniformity in the 
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achievment of knowledge of the students 
in the different districts. Mr. Nucker said 
that this comment by the visiting mission 
was valid. 

The general debate began at the Coun- 
cil’s 993d meeting. Major focus was placed 
upon the issue of whether the administer- 
ing authority was providing sufficient funds 
to secure a satisfactory rate of economic 
development. Varying opinions were ex- 
pressed on this subject, the United King- 
dom delegate, for example, saying that the 
administration had rightly avoided the 
temptation of going too far in the direction 
of an old-fashioned paternalistic policy. 
The New Zealand point of view was that 
it would be dangerous to subsidize the peo- 
ple in such a way as to give them a stand- 
ard of living out of proportion to the terri- 
tory’s resources. The Belgian representative, 
however, thought that it might be desirable 
to make larger funds available for the de- 
velopment of the territory, which had so 
far made comparatively slow progress. The 
United Arab Republic delegate felt that the 
administering authority should request 
more funds from the United States Con- 
gress, in view of the visiting mission’s posi- 
tion on the matter. 

Among the topics raised during the gen- 
eral debate were the following: 1) the need 
for one civil authority instead of the present 
division between the United States Navy 
and the civil authority; 2) the problem of 
creating territorial consciousness and unity 
under the circumstances in which a small 
population was spread over an area of 3 
million square miles; 3) an over-all devel- 
opment program; 4) faster political prog- 
ress; 5) the excellent work done by the 
administering authority in helping the 
populations during and after the typhoons 
of 1957 and 1958; and 6) the question of 
whether the capital of the territory should 
be in Guam, which was a non-self-govern- 
ing territory, or should be moved to a loca- 
tion within the territory itself. 

The Soviet representative criticized con- 
ditions in the territory, saying that nowhere 
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in any United States reports was reference 
made to the achievement of independence 
by the indigenous inhabitants; that it was 
illegal for the United States government to 
use the territory as a testing ground for 
nuclear weapons; and that political condi- 
tions remained unchanged, no steps having 
been taken or even planned to create in- 
digenous legislative and executive organs. 
At the roos5th meeting Mr. Nucker re- 
acted to the comments of the Council’s 
members. With respect to the situation of 
the population of Rongelap, it seemed to 
be recognized generally that the essential 
problem was a psychological one for which, 
with time and patience, a solution would 
eventually be found. With regard to the 
administrative division of the Northern 
Marianas, a matter brought up during the 
course of the debate, Mr. Nucker said that 
the United States government would re- 
view the question of bringing Rota into 
the Saipan District. With respect to in- 


stalling the High Commissioner’s office in 
the territory itself rather than in Guam, he 


did not think that it would be desirable 
until a broad section of the Micronesians 
could consider the question and until it 
was possible to determine more precisely 
the size of the staff that would be required 
in years to come when the number of 
United States personnel would diminish. 
On the territory's economic and financial 
situation he remarked that the visiting mis- 
sion had arrived in the territory at a time 
when it had just been devastated by ty- 
phoons and when much effort had had to 
be devoted to rehabilitation work; thus re- 
strictions had had to be placed on the ex- 
pansion of the territory to such an extent 
that the visiting mission had concluded that 
the assistance given by the United States 
was inadequate. On the subject of eco- 
nomic development, he observed that the 
administering authority was quite aware 
of the territory’s economic potential, but 
since the proposed economic survey might 
% Document T/L.923. 


reveal new possibilities, it was willing to 
consider such a survey. 

Examination of the drafting committee’s 
report” took place at the Council’s 1026th 
and 1027th meetings. The report, which 
was adopted together with certain amend- 
ments, recommended that the Council ex- 
press the hope that the administering 
authority continue to make every effort to 
assist the Rongelap people to overcome 
their preseut anxiety so as to enable them 
to resume a normal life as soon as possible. 
The provisions in the political area were 
amended by several Indian proposals” and 
then adopted in this revised form by the 
Council. Political recommendations in- 
cluded the following whereby the Council: 
1) noted with satisfaction the achievements 
made in the systematic chartering of munic- 
ipalities throughout the territory and com- 
mended the administering authority for the 
establishment of unicameral congresses in 
Yap Island, Ponape, and the Marshall {s- 
lands during the year under review and 
considered that such institutions could play 
a significant role in educating the people 
in democratic political processes while at 
the same time enhancing their participa- 
tion in the political life and administration 
of the territory; 2) expressed its satisfaction 
at the harmonious manner in which the 
Inter-District Advisory Committee to the 
High Commissioner had been functioning 
and expressed the hope that it would 
eventually become an elected legislative or- 
gan; 3) reiterated the hope expressed at its 
22d session that the administering authority 
would continue to keep under review the 
possibility of placing the entire territory 
under a single civilian authority and of 
transferring the headquarters from Guam 
to a site within the territory; and 4) com- 
mended the administering authority for the 
steps taken to train Micronesians for posi- 
tions in the civil service and expressed con- 
fidence that it would give every assistance 
to Micronesians suitable for training for 
higher administrative positions. 
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Recommendations adopted in the sphere 
of economic advancement numbered among 
them the following: 1) that early considera- 
tion be given to the preparation of a 
general survey of the economic potentiali- 
ties of the territory and that the administer- 
ing authority also consider the preparation 
of long-range economic. development pro- 
grams; 2) that the administering authority 
make every effort to increase the sources of 
local revenue and that, in considering the 
extent of its own contribution to the budget 
of the territory, it should bear in mind the 
recommendations of the visiting mission 
and also the need to make contributions in 
those fields where these would most en- 
courage economic self-sufficiency; 3) that 
the administering authority continue to be 
cautious in transferring large numbers of 
Micronesians to new areas in order that any 
possible resentment on the part of the exist- 
ing inhabitants might be avoided; 4) en- 
dorsement of the conclusion of the visiting 
mission as to the need for a prompt and 
definitive decision regarding a war claims 
settlement and expression of the hope that 
the government of the administering au- 
thority would make every effort to reach 
a speedy decision; and 5) emphasis of the 
importance of providing adequate transpor- 
tation facilities for the territory and hope 
that the plans being made by the admin- 
istering authority would result in a sub- 
stantial improvement in the shipping situa- 
tion during the next few years. 

Concerning social advancement, the re- 
port provided that the Council commended 
the administering authority for its efforts 
in public health and the work done by the 
Micronesian medical practitioners, sug- 
gested to the administering authority that 
it review the charges for medical and dental 
services, and commended to the attention 


of administering authority the comments 
recommendations of WHO on the 


And 


and 
health conditions in the territory.” 
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in educational advancement, the Council 
noted with satisfaction the progress made 
in the field and welcomed the policy of the 
administering authority of increasing facili- 
ties for vocational and agricultural educa- 
tion; suggested that the administering au- 
thority devote increasing attention to the 
training of teachers and that it continue its 
efforts toward achieving a uniform system 
of education; and commended the admin- 
istering authority for its efforts in the 
dissemination of information concerning 
the UN in the territory. 

On the establishment of intermediate 
target dates and final time limits the Coun- 
cil adopted the Indian suggestion that it 
should note with satisfaction the informa- 
tion concerning the actual establishment of 
targets and dates in the political and other 
fields of the territory’s advancement which 
was provided by the administering author- 
ity at the 24th session of the Council. 

The Council then followed the recom- 
mendation of the drafting committee that 
it should adopt the revised working paper 
on conditions in the territory” as the basic 
text for the chapter to be included in its 
next report to the Security Council. 


New Guinea: Consideration of conditions 
in the territory of New Guinea in conjunc- 
tion with the annual report of the admin- 
istering authority” and the report of the 
visiting mission” opened at the Council’s 
10o01st meeting with remarks by the chair- 
man of the visiting mission, Mr. Kiang 
(China). The mission had paid special 
attention to the problem of extending and 
consolidating administrative control in the 
territory. The question was whether the 
administering authority, with the limited 
staff and funds at its disposal, should con- 
solidate what had already been done in 
the areas already under control or should 
extend control immediately over the whole 
territory. Mr. Hood (Australia), who 
spoke next, pointed out that New Guinea 


tion of the Territory of New Guinea from 1st July 
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lacked the basic framework which was 
necessary to support a modern economy. 
He also discussed the Local Government 
Councils, the rapid expansion of which con- 
stituted a forward step in the political ad- 
vancement of the people. The special rep- 
resentative for the territory, Mr. Jones, then 
observed that besides the human and geo- 
graphic factors which were serious obsta- 
cles to any development there was a third 
factor, viz., the effects on the territory of 
the war in the Pacific. Because of the 
destruction caused by bombing and the loss 
of human life, three major problems had 
arisen: that of rehabilitating the territory 
physically, building up the public service 
with a small nucleus comprising the few 
survivors of the prewar staff, and dispelling 
the doubts of the population concerning the 
advantages of progress and civilization. 
Turning to the measure of control exercised 
by the administering authority, Mr. Jones 
informed the Council that at the end of 
the year under review, of the 93,000 square 
miles representing the area of the territory, 
78,195 had been under full control, 7,055 
had been under its influence, 2,400 had 
been partially under its influence, and 5,350 
had been classified as penetrated by patrols. 

In the political sphere, five new Local 
Government Councils had been established 
during the year under review, and three 
others since June 30, 1958. With reference 
to land, the main problem was not shortage 
of land but the difficulty of persuading the 
people to adopt a new system of land 
tenure. In the field of education, the con- 
struction of the Malaguan Technical Train- 
ing Center, Rabaul, which had boarding 
accommodation and training facilities for 
160 students, had been completed in April 
1959. Furthermore, 32 new schools had 
been opened in various parts of the terri- 
tory. The administering authority had de- 
cided to reorganize the educational system, 
with the result that the Department of 
Education would now be made up of four 
divisions: primary education, secondary ed- 
ucation, technical training, and _ teacher 
training. 


Another matter brought up by the special 
representative was the manifestation of the 
“cargo cult” which had been noted in most 
of the Pacific Islands. The cult had been 
stimulated at the end of the war when the 
population had been given tons of stores as 
free gifts and had attributed the wealth 
of the white man to magic causes. The 
administration had sought to discourage 
the cargo cult during the past few years 
and achieved appreciable results. 

This cult was the subject of a number 
of questions by the members of the Trus- 
teeship Council during their consideration 
of political advancement. The special rep- 
resentative informed the Council that dur- 
ing the year under review there had been 
only two manifestations of the cult and 
that it was not at present a serious problem. 
Another matter raised by the delegates was 
the multiplicity of religious missions in the 
territory. The Indian delegate, for exam- 
ple, saying that the profusion of missions 
was creating in the minds of the inhabitants 
a certain confusion, asked whether the ad- 
ministering authority was planning to re- 
strict the activities of the religious missions 
so that such activities would not have a 
detrimental effect on the mental and spirit- 
ual beliefs of the population. Mr. Jones 
said that the number of missions did not 
constitute any serious administrative prob- 
lem and that the administering authority, 
which was following the situation very 
closely, would not hesitate to intervene if 
that became necessary. 

The Burmese representative inquired 
whether the administration had given any 
consideration to increasing the number of 
indigenous members in the Legislative 
Council and was told that the administer- 
ing authority intended to increase the num- 
ber of indigenous members, if suitable per- 
sons could be found. In reply to a French 
inquiry concerning the policy which the 
administration intended to follow to extend 
its control over the territory, Mr. Jones said 
that in recent years the administration had 
not had enough staff to cope with the 
growing needs of the more developed areas 
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and it felt that until a sufficient number of 
experienced staff could be recruited and 
trained it would be better to concentrate on 
meeting the expanding needs of those 
areas. The administration’s long-term pol- 
icy was to promote even development 
throughout the territory. 

Concerning the development of govern- 
mental organs, the New Zealand represent- 
ative inquired whether the administering 
authority had given further consideration 
to the question of establishing Area Coun- 
cils and whether that matter would be 
discussed at the inter-district meeting of 
local councils. Mr. Jones said that the plan, 
subject to modification, was to establish the 
Local Government Councils, then the Area 
Councils, consisting of members elected by 
the Local Government Councils, and then 
the Regional Councils, whose members 
would be elected from the Area Councils. 
The final step would be the election of 
members of the Regional Councils to the 
Legislative Council. The question of the 
formation of Area Councils would un- 
doubtedly be discussed at the meeting of 
local councils at Madang. 

The Soviet representative inquired about 
the incident at Navuneram in which two 
indigenous inhabitants had been killed. 
According to the Soviet representative, the 
clash at Navuneram had apparently been 
preceded by a skirmish a few days earlier, 
when members of the Tolai tribe had re- 
sisted an attempt by administration officials 
to seize goods because the indigenous in- 
habitants had not paid a tax. The admin- 
istration had ordered that the tax should 
be collected by force, a decision which had 
led to the incident. The special representa- 
tive explained that the Tolai tribe as a 
whole had not been involved and that it 
was not correct that the administration had 
ordered that the tax should be paid by 
force. It had simply sought to enforce the 
law providing for payment of a particular 
tax and to do so by the usual procedure of 
seizing goods or chattels. The whole mat- 
ter had been carefully explained to the 


indigenous inhabitants concerned, but they 
had remained adamant in their opposition. 
A skirmish had unfortunately ensued, in 
which two persons had lost their lives. The 
administration had since taken every possi- 
ble step to ensure that incidents of that 
kind would not recur. 

In the course of the question period on 
economic advancement the Indian repre- 
sentative asked on what basis the adminis- 
tering authority had stated that the avail- 
able land was enough for the needs of 
the territory’s inhabitants. The special rep- 
resentative referred to the annual report 
which covered some of the points raised by 
the Indian representative. The United Arab 
Republic delegate asked whether it would 
be possible to take a general inventory of 
the territory’s economic resources in the im- 
mediate future. The Indian representative 
in the same vein recalled that the visiting 
mission had emphasized the need for the 
expansion of the survey program and had 
stated that the specialized agencies might 
be of assistance in this context. He inquired 
whether any request for such assistance 
had been made or whether the government 
intended to make such a request in the near 
future. The response was that the admin- 
istering authority had realized that a stage 
had been reached at which more emphasis 
must be given to economic development 
and that made it necessary for a survey of 
the resources of the territory to be under- 
taken as soon as possible. No doubt the 
administering authority felt that its own 
officers, with the assistance of experts from 
the Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organization, would suffice, 
but the administering authority would avail 
itself of the assistance of the specialized 
agencies if it considered that such assistance 
would be useful to it. 

In the field of social and educational ad- 
vancement, a number of representatives ex- 
pressed regret at the absence of observa- 
tions from the International Labor Organi- 
zation, FAO, and UNESCO on conditions 
in New Guinea in their respective fields. A 
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number of them also spoke approvingly of 
the observations of WHO on the territory.” 
In the sphere of education, the United Arab 
Republic representative asked whether, in 
view of the shortage of teachers, the ad- 
ministration intended to extend secondary 
education facilities. The special representa- 
tive replied that that was one of the long- 
term plans of the administering authority, 
that the secondary schools at Keravat and 
Segera were being enlarged, and teacher- 
training colleges were to be established on 
the same level as those in Australia. 

The general debate was held during 
three meetings of the Trusteeship Council: 
the roogth, ro1oth, and 1o1ith. Topics 
covered ranged over the degree of control 
which the administration should seek to 
exercise, the cargo cult, the increase in local 
government councils (a development which 
received considerable approval), the inci- 
dent at Navuneram, agriculture and eco- 
nomic development, the desirability of es- 
tablishing target dates, progress in health, 
the tax system, and the public service. At 
the Council’s 1018th meeting the Australian 
representative and the special representative 
reacted to points made during the Couacil’s 
examination of the territory. The Aus- 
tralian representative rejected the view ex- 
pressed by one or two members of the 
Council that the Australian authorities 
thought in terms of a policy which would 
best serve the interests of Australia and 
Papua rather than those of the territory. 
Concerning the administrative union be- 
tween New Guinea and Papua, he said that 
Article 5 of the trusteeship agreement 
clearly authorized this union. The special 
representative observed that there appeared 
to be general agreement with the decision 
of the administration to concentrate its 
efforts mainly on the work of consolidation 
until sufficient staff could be trained for it 
to be possible to undertake the penetration 
of the small uncontrolled areas still remain- 
ing, which totalled 5,350 square miles. 
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With reference to the remarks made by 
several representatives of the need for a 
comprehensive economic survey of the 
whole of the territory, he noted that the 
administration had already embarked upon 
such a survey. 

At the Council’s 1035th and 1036th meet- 
ings, the report of the drafting committee 
on the territory” was examined, together 
with amendments proposed by the Indian 
delegation.” Concerning the extension of 
administrative control, the Council recom- 
mended that in the interest of uniformity 
of development the administering authority 
continue the work of extending control at 
the fastest rate possible consistent with the 
good of the territory as a whole, and that 
it accelerate its recruitment and training 
program in order to provide the additional 
staff required. The Council also noted cer- 
tain sporadic indications of dissatisfaction 
and frustration in the territory in the form 
of cargo cults and complaints concerning 
the administration and noted that the ad- 
ministering authority was endeavoring to 
remove the cause of these manifestations by 
its general educational policy and by pro- 
moting the economic development of the 
indigenous people through the introduction 
of cash crops. With reference to the many 
different religious missions, the Council, 
while noting the view of the administering 
authority that the competition of the dif- 
ferent missions had not created any real 
administrative problems, nevertheless feared 
that it might create psychological difficulties 
and therefore hoped that the religious mis- 
sions would bear these considerations in 
mind in the exercise of their activities. 
This portion of the report was, as finally 
adopted, the result of several oral amend- 
ments, 

On the subject of political advancement, 
the Council, by the terms of the drafting 
committee’s report, inter alia: 1) noting 
that steps were being taken by the admin- 
istering authority for a further review of 
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the composition of the Legislative Council, 
expressed the earnest hope that as a result 
of the proposed review indigenous member- 
ship in the Legislative Council would be 
increased; 2) was gratified to note the inter- 
est displayed by the people for local govern- 
ment councils, commended the administer- 
ing authority for the continuing rapid ex- 
pansion of the system of local government 
councils, and hoped that the administering 
authority would continue its efforts to en- 
courage the formation of area and regional 
councils; 3) with regard to the public serv- 
ice, noting the shortage of qualified person- 
nel in the territory, recommended that the 
efforts made by the adniinistering authority 
to remedy the situation be intensified; and 
4) expressed the hope that indigenous in- 
habitants, as a first step toward ensuring 
their fuller participation in the administra- 
tion of justice, would soon be appointed as 
assessors to sit with magistrates in the 
courts for native affairs. 

Recommendations in the area of eco- 
nomic advancement included the following 
whereby the Council: 1) noted with satis- 
faction the change of emphasis in general 
policy which was to be directed at the 
quickening of the economic advancement 
of the indigenous people and, noting the 
views of the visiting mission concerning the 
absence of comprehensive and integrated 
development planning necessary for the 
promotion of rapid economic development, 
urged that the administering authority pre- 
pare such plans as soon as possible and that 
it secure any additional funds necessary for 
their implementation; 2) commended the 
administering authority for its improve- 
ment of indigenous agriculture and urged 
the administering authority to intensify its 
efforts in this field particularly in the ex- 
tension work of the Department of Agri- 
culture; 3) urged that the administering 
authority give active consideration to the 
establishment of small-scale, cottage, and 
secondary industries based on the territory’s 
produce and considered that special atten- 
tion should be given to sugar-cane produc- 
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tion and the establishment of a sugar indus- 
try in the territory; and 4) recommended 
that the administering authority give greater 
urgency to the problem of land shortage 
and attack it more vigorously. 

On the matter of social advancement the 
proposals contained in the drafting commit- 
tee’s report, as amended by suggestions ad- 
vanced by the Indian representative and 
others, provided that the Council should: 
1) note with satisfaction that restrictions 
on the movement of indigenous persons in 
certain towns had been abolished and that 
all legislation in the territory was being 
examined with the aim of eliminating any 
provisions which were not in the interests 
of the indigenous people; 2) considering 
that minimum wages in the territory ap- 
peared to be still too low, noted the estab- 
lishment of the Native Employment Board 
and the assurances of the administering 
authority that this board would examine 
and keep under review wage scales and 
conditions of employment for indigenous 
employees; and 3) noted with satisfaction 
the continuing progress of the administer- 
ing authority’s hospital construction pro- 
gram, hoped that by increased efforts in 
this direction it would soon be possible to 
replace inadequate installations, and rec- 
ommended to the administering authority 
that it continue its efforts in recruiting 
more medical personnel from overseas, in 
offering medical cadetships, and in organiz- 
ing a medical training program for indige- 
nous persons. 

The Council, in the field of educational 
advancement, adopted the following recom- 
mendations under which it: 1) commended 
the administering authority for the progress 
achieved in primary education and hoped 
that, as a result of the five-year plan for the 
development of education, progress would 
be further accelerated and that the adminis- 
tration would assume a more direct and 
increasing responsibility in the field of the 
territory's educational advancement; 2) not- 
ing that many children failed to complete 
their primary education and noting also 
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the continuing shortage of adequately 
trained teachers, urged the administering 
authority to seek ways of reducing the in- 
cidence of wastage and to intensify its 
efforts to attract a larger number of indige- 
nous persons into the teaching profession, 
and considered that to enable larger num- 
bers of primary pupils to complete a full 
course of primary education primary schools 
should be expanded by progressive stages; 
3) hoped that there would be a further 
increase in the number of secondary schools 
in the territory; 4) recommended that the 
administering authority take steps to pro- 
vide facilities for adult education for work- 
ers at the centers of employment; and 5) 
noting the statement of the administering 
authority that it would discuss with the 
UN Secretariat the question of improving 
the material supplied about the UN to 
make it more suitable for use in the terri- 
tory, expressed the hope that this would 
contribute to widespread awareness of the 
activities of the UN and its role in the trust 
territory. 

The drafting committee had been un- 
able to agree upon a single recommendation 
concerning the establishment of intermedi- 
ate target dates and final time limit for the 
attainment of self-government or independ- 
ence and therefore submitted two drafts, 
one proposed by the representative of Haiti 
and the other by the representative of New 
Zealand. The Haitian measure, which was 
adopted by the Council, noted that re- 
searches undertaken by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
zation had been pursued with the aid of 
qualified departments of the administra- 
tion, noted that the administering authority 
had established a five-year plan for the 
development of education in the territory, 
and further noted the view of the visiting 
mission that better use could be made of 
the territory’s resources under an integrated 
development plan. Furthermore, it pro- 
vided that the Council expressed the hope 
that the administering authority would 
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adopt without delay development plans in 
all fields and would indicate, wherever ap- 
propriate, successive intermediate targets 
and approximate dates for their fulfillment, 
in order that the necessary preconditions 
might be created for the attainment by the 
territory of the objectives of the trusteeship 
system. The New Zealand proposal, which 
was not voted upon in view of the adoption 
of the Haitian draft, provided that the 
Council noted the assurance of the admin- 
istering authority that it would continue to 
adopt plans, with tentative target dates 
where appropriate, for the progressive eco- 
nomic, social, educational, and political ad- 
vancement of the indigenous people when- 
ever it was satisfied that this would assist 
in the promotion of the objective expressed 
in Article 76 (b) of the Charter. 

During its consideration of the recom- 
mendation of the drafting committee that 
it adopt the working paper on conditions 
in the territory” as the basic text for the 
chapter on that territory to be included in 
the next report of the Council to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, several representatives ob- 
jected to a reference to “Netherlands New 
Guinea” on the grounds that this territory 
was known to several Member States as 
West Irian and considered by them to be 
part of Indonesia. It was decided that the 
section containing the reference to Nether- 
lands New Guinea should be changed from 
“The Council was also informed” to “The 
representative of the Administering Au- 


thority at the roo1st meeting of the Coun- 
.” Also a 
new sentence was added to the effect that 


cil made a statement that. . 


reservations were made by the representa- 
tives of India, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Arab Republic regarding the expres- 
sion “Netherlands New Guinea” which 
occurred in the statement of the administer- 
ing authority. With this understanding the 
Council then adopted the drafting commit- 
tee’s recommendation concerning the work- 


ing paper. 
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Somaliland under Italian administration: 
The Council began its consideration of con- 
ditions in the territory of Somaliland under 
Italian administration at the 1014th meet- 
ing, having before it the annual report of 
the administering authority for 1958” and 
the report of the UN Advisory Council for 
the territory.” The first speaker was Mr. 
Hajji Farah (Italy), who expressed the 
gratitude of the people and government of 
his country to the UN for its help in guid- 
ing them toward independence. One prob- 
lem gave rise to grave concern, viz., the 
unsettled question of the border with 
Ethiopia. It was hoped that agreement 
might be reached on the terms of reference 
of the arbitral tribunal so that the latter 
might render an award before the date on 
which Somaliland was to accede to inde- 
pendence, for it was difficult to see how a 
new state could function effectively or even 
draw up a constitution if the extent of its 
territory remained undefined. (At the 
1015th meeting, Mr. Vitelli, the Italian rep- 
resentative, informed the Council that the 
King of Norway had nominated Mr. 
Trygve Lie to assist the parties to decide 
upon the terms of reference.) In the politi- 
cal area, Mr. Farah said that among the 
most important political advances of the 
past year were the municipal elections held 
on October 20, 1958, and the general elec- 
tions held March 4-8, 1959, under legisla- 
tion adopted by the Legislative Assembly. 
In these elections the right to vote by free, 
direct, and secret ballot had been exercised 
for the first time in the history of Somali- 
land by both men and women. He ex- 
pressed the thanks of his government to the 
administering authority for its statement 
that it was ready to transfer all residual 
powers before December 2, 1960, and that 
it was in agreement with the method of 
transfer set forth in the plan before the 
Council. Somalization was no longer an 
issue concerning internal affairs, for the 
Somali government had exercised full 
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powers since May 1956. In the economic 
field, under the seven-year plan for eco- 
nomic development, planned investments 
had been realized to the extent of 79.7 per- 
cent. Approximately 74 percent of the ob- 
jectives of the plan had been attained. 
Seventeen new public health aid posts had 
been set up in the interior of the territory 
during 1958. The objectives of the five- 
year education plan had been almost en- 
tirely attained. 

The Chairman of the Advisory Council 
for Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, Mr. Baradi (Philippines), then intro- 
duced the Advisory Council’s annual report 
covering the period from April 1, 1958, to 
March 31, 1959, and said that the Advisory 
Council drew the particular atteation of the 
Trusteeship Council to the following four 
questions: the transfer of powers to a duly- 
constituted independent government of the 
territory; the delimitation of the boundaries 
of the trust territory; municipal and general 
elections; and economic aid to Somalia 
after independence. He stated that the 
territory had a complete judicial system, 
but the separation of the judicial from the 
executive power had not yet been fully 
achieved, the District Commissioners con- 
tinuing to exercise judicial powers in 22 
districts. Describing the elections in the 
territory, he informed the Council that the 
municipal elections had been held in Octo- 
ber 1958 in an atmosphere of complete 
calm, but that in connection with the gen- 
eral elections in January 1959 difficulties 
had arisen during the presentation of lists 
of candidates and during the electoral cam- 
paign grave incidents had occurred. In the 
economic field the main requirement was 
to strengthen the economic structure of the 
territory so that it could progress toward 
genuine independence. The budget deficit 
remained much the same as in 1957: out- 
side assistance would be required because 
approximately 30 percent of government 
expenditure would not be covered by terri- 
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torial revenue during the early years of 
independence. In spite of the efforts of 
the government and the administration and 
the assistance given by WHO and the UN 
Children’s Fund, the incidence of tubercu- 
losis, malaria, and intestinal and pulmonary 
diseases remained high. In general, the 
Somali people had shown remarkable prog- 
ress in preparing themselves for independ- 
ence. 

Representatives of three opposition parties 
in Somaliland, the Somali National Union, 
the Hisbia Dastroui Mustaguil Party, and 
the Great Somalia League, then spoke, pro- 
testing against the conditions under which 
the elections had been held in March 1959 
and calling for new elections. Mr. Socoro 
(Somali National Union), who spoke in 
the name of the United National Front, 
charged that certain arbitrary measures had 
been taken against the opposition parties 
which had led them to boycott the elec- 
tions. The lists of the opposition parties 


had been rejected and the administrative 
body had been mobilized to further the 


interests of the only party which had 
participated in the elections. 

At the ror5th meeting of the Council 
the Italian representative, Mr. Vitelli, 
opened the discussion with remarks con- 
cerning the association of Somaliland with 
the European Economic Community, say- 
ing that Somaliland would be associated 
with the Community until December 2, 
1960, after which date it would be free to 
continue or discontinue its association. 

Questions raised by delegates were con- 
cerned first with economic advancement. 
In reply to a question from the United 
Kingdom delegate seeking information on 
the schemes which had been put forward 
for assistance from the UN Technical As- 
sistance Board and the specialized agencies 
in the economic and social spheres, the spe- 
cial representative described the projects as 
falling into various categories, including 
those for which the administering authority 
had asked assistance from the UN Special 


Fund and which concerned geological sur- 


veys of water resources in the territory, two 
pilot projects concerning livestock improve- 
ment which had been submitted to the 
Special Fund, projects submitted to FAO 
concerning fishing possibilities in the In- 
dian Ocean and the Gulf of Aden and con- 
cerning the possibility of organizing in 
Somaliland an international body for locust 
control, and finally two big projects, one 
concerning roads and the other concerning 
the Mogadiscio aqueduct. 

During the 1017th meeting the Council 
devoted its attention to questioning the rep- 
resentatives of the three parties. The Indian 
representative asked Mr. Ahmed (Great 
Somalia League) what were the main rea- 
sons why his party had boycotted the elec- 
tions. Mr. Ahmed then cited the following 
reasons: the government had used force 
under its extraordinary powers; the term 
of office of the new Legislative Assembly 
would extend four years beyond the date 
fixed for the attainment of independence; 
the request of the opposition parties, whose 
eyes had been opened by the conduct of 
the municipal elections, that a UN com- 
mittee or a committee representing the 
various participating parties should super- 
vise the elections had been refused; the 
government had declined to acknowledge 
the receipt of the opposition parties’ list 
of candidates; and the whole adminis- 
trative machine had been mobilized for 
the benefit of the government parties. The 
Soviet representative asked Mr. Socoro 
(Somali National Union) if the United 
National Front had made representations 
to the Italian administrator concerning the 
incidents which had occurred during the 
elections in March. Mr. Socoro said that 
his party had frequently drawn the atten- 
tion of the administrator to the situation. 

At the ro2zoth meeting Mr. Hajji Farah 
(Italy) presented his comments concerning 
the statements made by the petitioners. He 
said that the elections of March 1959 had 
taken place in accordance with the provi- 
sions of a law passed by the freely elected 
Somali Parliament. He pointed out that 
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in his remarks about the Advisory Council 
the petitioner who had spoken for the 
Somali National Union had not mentioned 
that the Council had advised the opposition 
parties to participate in the elections. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Farah, the reason why this 
advice had not been accepted was that the 
opposition leaders knew that such a test 
would only reveal their weakness. In reply 
to Mr. Ahmed’s charge that the administer- 
ing authority was retarding the develop- 
ment of the territory he said that this was 
refuted by paragraphs 3 and 41 of the 1958 
report of the Trusteeship Council” and 
paragraph 109 of the administering author- 
ity’s report for that year. The petitioner’s 
statement that the government had been 
granted extraordinary powers at the time 
of the elections was at variance with para- 
graph 102 of the report of the Advisory 
Council. 

Questions on political advancement were 
begun at the ro18th meeting of the Coun- 
cil. In reply to questions from the Soviet 
representative, the special representative, 
Mr. Gasbarri, described the programs of 
the various parties in the territory, gave an 
estimate of the number of members of the 
parties, gave information concerning the 
Somali Electoral Law, and said that the 
administering authority and the Somali 
government wished a census to be taken, 
not only for the purpose of elections, but in 
order to obtain statistics regarding the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the country 
and the possibilities of development. 

The Burmese representative asked if the 
administering authority contemplated enact- 
ing, before the termination of the trustee- 
ship agreement, the basic codes which had 
not yet the force of law. The special repre- 
sentative then recalled that the Maritime 
Code and the Labor Code had already en- 
tered into force. Special committees were 
working on the Civil and Penal Codes and 
the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure 


and he hoped that they could be enacted 


before the end of the period of trusteeship. 

The United Kingdom representative 
asked a number of questions concerning 
the current stage of development of the 
Somali government. He was told by the 
special representative that the Legislative 
Assembly had full powers, subject only to 
the necessary constitutional reservation re- 
quired to enable Italy to perform its func- 
tions as administering authority and carry 
out its obligations to the UN. 

In the field of economic advancement, 
the United Arab Republic representative 
posed a number of questions, among them 
the query as to what had been the results 
of the consultations between the administer- 
ing authority and the Somali government 
regarding possible sources of financial aid 
for the territory after 1960. Mr. Gasbarri 
replied that the Italian government had as- 
sured the Somali government that it would 
provide 250 experts and technicians, 80 to 
100 scholarships in Italy to a total sum of 
$1.5 million and a further $500,000 to help 
meet the budget deficit, and that it was 
prepared to consider the possibility of con- 
tinuing to buy the banana crop. The 
United States government had stated its 
willingness to consider the economic re- 
quirements of the territory after 1960, with 
a view to assisting it, while the United 
Kingdom had stated that it was prepared 
to contribute up to £100,000 as well as 
providing scholarships and setting up a 
United Kingdom bank in Mogadiscio. 
Other questions relating to economic mat- 
ters dealt, inter alia, with land alienation, 
the foreign companies operating within the 
territory, industrial enterprises built during 
the trusteeship period, and a convention 
relating to loans for Somalia signed on 
March 31, 1959, in Washington. 

At the Council’s ro21st meeting the 
chairman of the Advisory Council pre- 
sented the observations of that body on the 
plan for the orderly transfer of all the func- 
tions of government to a duly constituted 
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.independent government of Somalia.” The 
Advisory Council called the attention of the 
administering authority to the shortcom- 
ings and deficiencies in the electoral law. 
The Advisory Council held the view that 
it would be desirable for the administering 
authority to invite representatives of all 
political parties to take part in the formu- 
lation of the draft constitution. Concerning 
Somalization of the government service the 
Advisory Council expressed the hope that 
the departments that were still entrusted to 
Italian officials would be taken over by 
Somalis before the attainment of independ- 
ence but that the administering authority 
would leave the Somali government such 
Italian experts as were deemed necessary. 
With reference to foreign relations, the 
Advisory Council considered that Somali- 
land should take a greater part in interna- 
tional activities. The Italian representative, 
Mr. Vitelli, and the special representative 
then replied to the remarks of the chair- 
man of the Advisory Council. Mr. Vitelli, 
among other things, assured the chairman 
that the administering authority was fully 
aware of the deficiencies in the electoral 
law and pointed out that most of the prob- 
lems raised would be solved automatically 
with the improvement of economic and 
social conditions in Somaliland. 

Questions on social and educational ad- 
vancement began at the 1023d meeting of 
the Council. The Burmese representative 
raised a number of questions in this field 
concerning health, housing, and labor. He 
was told by the special representative that 
an anti-tuberculosis campaign had been 
started in order to reduce the death-rate 
from 8-9 percent to the previous level of 
3-4 percent and, if possible, to an even 
lower rate. 

A further hearing of the petitioners from 
the opposition parties was granted at the 
1022d meeting at which time representa- 
tives of the Somali Youth League also pre- 
sented their petitions. Mr. Ahmed (Great 
Somalia League) said that while the ques- 
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tion of Somaliland was being debated by 
the Trusteeship Council the administering 
authority was trying by threats and bribery 
to force tribal leaders to tell the UN that 
the general elections in March 1959 had 
been democratic and free. He expressed the 
view of his party that the present Somali 
government, to which powers were to be 
transferred, was neither constitutional nor 
representative, for 61 of the go deputies to 
the Legislative Assembly had been elected 
unopposed as a result of the opposition 
parties’ boycott of the elections; in addition 
the government had been formed on a 
tribal basis and therefore represented only 
one segment of the Somali population. He 
expressed opposition to the electoral law 
because under it the Legislative Assembly 
would sit for five years, and the opposition 
parties felt that members of the Legislative 
Assembly who owed their seats and other 
benefits to the administering authority 
might be tempted to promote the adminis- 
tering authority’s interests rather than 
Somali interests if their term of office were 
to exceed by as long as four years the 
expiration of trusteeship. Secondly, elec- 
tions were held without electoral certifi- 
cates and there was no voting in constituen- 
cies where only one list of candidates was 
presented. 

Mr. Hussen (Somali Youth League) then 
spoke, charging that, despite the recom- 
mendations of the Somali representatives 
who had been consulted with regard to the 
formation of a government, the administra- 
tor of Somaliland had appointed a new 
Somali government exclusively on a tribal 
basis and composed of antipathetic and in- 
competent elements. Somali public opinion 
was completely opposed to the tribal com- 
position of the government, for the influ- 
ence of tribalism and attachment to that 
concept had been slowly dying out in the 
central areas of the territory since the rise 
and growth of Somali nationalism. Ques- 
tions from the members of the Council 
followed and it was brought out by Mr. 
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Hussen that his group’s only objection to 
the electoral law was to the article pre- 
scribing the term of office of the Legislative 
Assembly. In reply to a question as to 
whether he had been expelled from the 
Central Committee of his party, Mr. Hus- 
sen said that he had been informed that 
this was the case but that as the committee 
was not, in his opinion, carrying out the 
party’s program he did not recognize that 
decision. 

Representatives of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Somali Youth League also came 
before the Council. One of them, Mr. 
Mohamud, said that he and his fellow peti- 
tioner represented the majority of the 
Somali Parliament and the Somali Youth 
League. He described the way that the 
new government had been formed after 
the elections in March 1959, saying that 
the Congress of the majority party had been 
summoned and the leader of the new gov- 
ernment elected by secret ballot. This 


leader had then been called upon to form 
the new government by the administrator 


who had taken into consideration the result 
of the elections and the will expressed by 
the Congress of the Somali Youth League. 

The general debate on Somaliland began 
at the Council’s 1026th meeting. Approval 
was expressed at the transfer of powers and 
at the holding of elections in 1959. Outside 
assistance to the territory was the center of 
some attention. The United Arab Republic 
representative proposed, as his delegation 
had at the 22d session of the Trusteeship 
Council, that a special fund under the aus- 
pices of the UN be set up, for assistance 
on a bilateral basis would have the disad- 
vantage of entailing foreign supervision of 
its utilization which might involve inter- 
ference in the day-to-day domestic policy 
of the receiving government and even vir- 
tual control of the entire operation. The 
border problem was brought up by a num- 
ber of delegates, reference being made to 
the appointment of Mr. Trygve Lie by the 
King of Norway to assist in the solution of 
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the problem. The hope was expressed by 
several representatives that the different po- 
litical parties in Somaliland would be 
reconciled. At the 1027th meeting of the 
Council Mr. Hussen, speaking on behalf 
of the three groups of petitioners who had 
asked to address the Trusteeship Council, 
said that the Somalis who had attended the 
present session wished to emphasize that, 
irrespective of their party affiliations, they 
were all united in their aspiration to in- 
dependence and in their desire to establish 
a free, democratic, and progressive society. 
The French delegate, commenting on the 
proposal for a special fund for Somalia, put 
forth the view that it was not a very prac- 
tical suggestion because the UN Special 
Fund already existed and it was, further- 
more, premature to envisage setting up such 
a fund unless it was certain that the neces- 
sary credits would be granted. During the 
course of the general debate the Soviet rep- 
resentative criticized the slowness of eco- 
nomic development in the territory. 

At its rogoth meeting the Council had 
before it the report of the drafting com- 
mittee.” In the area of political advance- 
ment the Council was to, inter alia: 1) 
express the hope that steps would be taken 
to broaden the composition of the Political 
Committee and the Constituent Assembly 
to include representatives of all existing 
political parties and other important social 
and cultural organizations of the territory; 
2) hope that the government of Somalia 
would consider the holding of general elec- 
tions to the Legislative Assembly as soon 
as practicable after independence as a 
means of furthering political stability in 
the country; 3) recommend that every ef- 
fort should be made to complete as soon as 
possible the compilation of complete and 
accurate electoral registers, to enact legisla- 
tion defining citizenship, and to improve 
the present electoral law; and 4) note with 
concern that in a number of cases district 
commissioners continued to exercise judicial 
functions and urge the administering au- 
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thority and the Somali government to ac- 
celerate the appointment of Somali district 
judges and to intensify the program for 
training suitable Somali candidates to fill 
higher judicial posts. 

In the field of economic advancement the 
drafting committee’s report provided that 
the Council would: 1) concerning post- 
1960 technical and financial assistance, com- 
mend to the consideration of the Secretary- 
General, the authorities of the Special 
Fund, the Technical Assistance Board, and 
the specialized agencies those projects 
which fell within their respective fields, and 
hope that Member States willing and able 
to do so would provide assistance from 
public or private sources to Somalia for the 
implementation of those projects which 
required capital investment; and 2) hope 
that to encourage diversification of the 
economy the administering authority and 
the government of Somalia would pay par- 
ticular attention to the establishment of 
light industries in the territory. In social 
advancement the Council 1) hoped that the 
government of Somalia would continue to 
give high priority in the allocation of its 
financial and technical resources to the solu- 
tion of the problem of the settling of the 
nomadic peoples and the integration of the 
newly settled communities into the modern 
state of Somalia; 2) noted with satisfaction 
the extension of the franchise to women in 
the new Electoral Law; 3) welcomed the 
enactment of the first Labor Code; 4) 
noted with concern that there were too few 
doctors in the territory, but noted that a 
number of Somali medical students would 
be completing their training in the next 
few years; and 5) commended to the atten- 
tion of the administering authority and the 
government of Somalia the observations of 
WHO.” 

On educational advancement, the Coun- 
cil 1) noted with satisfaction that the 
1952-1956 Education Plan, subsequently ex- 
tended to 1958, had been completed and 
that its main objectives had been achieved; 
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and 2) welcomed the information that the 
administering authority and the Somali gov- 
ernment, with the assistance of UNESCO, 
intended to formulate a new five-year plan 
for education. 

Finally, the Council adopted the drafting 
committee’s recommendation that it ap- 
prove the working paper on conditions in 
the territory” as the basic text for the chap- 
ter on the territory to be included in the 
Council’s next report to the General As- 
sembly. 


Togoland under French administration: 
The Trusteeship Council began considera- 
tion of Togoland at its 1008th meeting, 
having before it the annual report of the 
administering authority for 1957. The 
French representative, Mr. Koscziusko- 
Morizet, informed the Council that the 
French government had agreed to the pro- 
posal of the government of the Republic 
of Togoland that the territory should 
achieve independence on April 27, 1960. 
He pointed out that Togoland would still 
require economic assistance even when it 
had achieved independence, as the General 
Assembly had recognized while taking note 
of the substantial aid already granted by 
France. The French government would 
welcome the international participation re- 
quested by the General Assembly; it had 
transmitted to the UN Secretariat the re- 
quests for technical assistance submitted by 
the government of Togoland and was anx- 
ious that the requests should be granted. 
One had been virtually rejected by the 
Managing Director of the Special Fund on 
the grounds that the expenditure involved 
would be well below the minimum re- 
quired for consideration by the Fund. The 
French government, anxious that the Togo- 
land government’s requests, however small, 
should be granted, planned to pursue the 
matter further. The special representative, 
Mr. Pauline Freitas, Minister of State of 
the Togoland government, speaking next, 
said that the new statute negotiated be- 
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tween France and Togoland had _ been 
signed on December 30, 1958. Under the 
new statute, three important laws had been 
enacted by the Chamber of Deputies of 
Togoland, relating to the conseils de cir- 
conscription, the authority of which had 
been broadened, reorganization of the 
municipal councils so as to allow the towns 
to manage their affairs along the lines of 
the conseils de circonscription, and the 
rural economy. With regard to UN tech- 
nical assistance, the government of Togo- 
land had submitted six requests for expert 
assistance since December 11, 1958, but up 
to June 26, 1959, only the economic expert 
requested had arrived. The government of 
Togoland urged the UN to comply with 
its requests, for its needs were pressing. 

A brief discussion ensued in which dele- 
gates generally paid tribute to the achieve- 
ment of the administering authority in the 
territory and welcomed the forthcoming 
independence of the Togolese people. At 
the roroth meeting the Council adopted 
an Indian draft resolution,” as amended by 


the Soviet representative, whereby it took 


note with satisfaction of the statements 
made at its roo8th meeting by the repre- 
sentative of the administering authority 
and the special representative and in partic- 
ular of the setting of April 27, 1960, as the 
date of the proclamation of the independ- 
ence of Togoland, requested the Secretariat 
to bring up to date the working paper on 
conditions in Togoland under French ad- 
ministration” in the light of these state- 
ments, and decided to include the working 
paper as revised in its next report to the 
General Assembly. 


Petitions 

At the 968th, 1016th, 1032d, and 1039th 
meetings the Trusteeship Council approved 
the recommendations and draft resolutions 
contained in the 233d through 242d reports 
of the Standing Committee on Petitions.” 
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At. its 968th meeting the Council re- 
viewed the procedure regarding petitions 
which had been established by a resolution 
adopted at its twentieth session“ under 
which a committee of two members had 
been created to determine the provisional 
classification of all communications re- 
ceived. The Soviet representative felt that 
the procedure had not expedited the con- 
sideration of petitions and should be aban- 
doned. Other delegates believed that the 
procedure should be continued. The In- 
dian delegate said that, if the existing pro- 
cedure were terminated, responsibility for 
classifying petitions would again be placed 
on the Secretariat, an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion. He suggested that the existing pro- 
cedure should be continued for another 
year, and it was so decided. 


Questions referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 


Attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by trust territories: At its 968th 
meeting the Council decided that the draft- 
ing committees should be asked to take into 
account the General Assembly’s resolution 
on this subject” when they considered the 
annual reports of the administering authori- 
ties and that the Secretariat should be 
instructed to devote a special chapter, as 
detailed as possible, to the question when 
it drafted the Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Effects of the European Economic Com- 
munity on the development of certain trust 
territories: At the 1037th meeting the 
French representative stated that a detailed 
study of the question of the association 
of the trust territories had been made and 
would continue to be made within the 
framework of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and that his delegation 
failed to see what could be added to the 
work done by that body. The Council 
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was considering the subject in the light 
of General Assembly Resolution 1275 
(XIII) which requested the Trusteeship 
Council to examine the question at its next 
session and to report to the General Assem- 
bly and request the administering authori- 
ties to include in their annual reports in- 
formation concerning the subject. The 
French representative said that the associa- 
tion of the trust territories with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community made it easier 
for them to sell their products on certain 
markets. Furthermore, the association of 
certain trust territories with the common 
market meant that they would receive very 
considerable financial assistance from the 
Development Fund. The French repre- 
sentative suggested that the Council devote 
a special chapter of its report to the ques- 
tion. The Belgian representative endorsed 
this suggestion. In her view, the informa- 
tion given by the Belgian delegation on the 
effects of the association of Ruanda-Urundi 
with the European Economic Community 
during the examination of conditions in 
that territory, together with the data pre- 
sented by the Italian delegation during the 
examination of conditions in Somaliland, 
and the data provided by the French dele- 
gation at the present meeting, would fur- 
nish material for a detailed chapter. At 
the President’s suggestion, it was decided 
that the Council’s report should include a 
special chapter on the matter, containing 
the information transmitted by the admin- 
istering authorities concerned and a sum- 
mary of the various statements and com- 
ments made during the debate on the 
subject. 


Other Matters 

Dissemination of information on the UN 
and the international trusteeship system in 
trust territories: This topic was discussed 
by the Council in connection with General 
Assembly Resolution 1276 (XIII). Before 
the Council were two reports of the Secre- 
tary-General, the first being a periodic re- 
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port concerning the measures taken for the 
purpose of disseminating information® and 
the second dealing with specific requests to 
create information centers by the UN.” 
During the discussion of the matter at the 
Council’s 1038th meeting the Indian repre- 
sentative pointed out that no requests had 
been received from administering authori- 
ties for the establishment of information 
centers in any of the trust territories. He 
said that more needed to be done in dis- 
seminating information in Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, New Guinea, and Nauru. 
The United Kingdom representative de- 
scribed facilities for disseminating informa- 
tion in Tanganyika and the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration and 
said that his government considered it un- 
necessary to establish information centers 
in either of the territories at the present 
time. The Belgian representative said that 
what was needed with reference to Ruanda- 
Urundi was to develop the means that were 
at present available. It was decided to 
adopt a draft resolution submitted by the 
United Arab Republic representative which 
provided that the Council invited the Secre- 
tary-General and the administering authori- 
ties concerned to consider together the 
possibility of requesting the UN Informa- 
tion Center operating from Accra and the 
UN Information Office, to be attached in 
the latter part of 1959 or at the beginning 
of 1960 to the Economic Commission for 
Africa at Addis Ababa, to give further as- 
sistance to trust territories in Africa. A 
second United Arab Republic proposal was 
rejected; it provided that the Council 
should invite the administering authorities 
to put into effect the relevant General As- 
sembly resolution by making concrete pro- 
posals concerning the establishment of 
information centers in the trust territories 
which they administered. 


Revision of the questionnaire relating to 
trust territories: The Council decided at its 
ro1ith meeting to transmit the observa- 
tions and comments made by the adminis- 
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tering authority” concerning the sixth prog- 
ress report of the Subcommittee on the 
Questionnaire” which dealt with Nauru. It 
determined, furthermore, to submit the 
seventh progress report of the subcommit- 
tee™ which was concerned with Tanganyika 
to the administering authority. 


Offers by States Members of the UN of 
study and training facilities for inhabitants 
of trust territories: The Burmese represent- 
ative drew the attention of the Council to 
the fact that the observation in paragraph 9 
of the Secretary-General’s report on scholar- 
ships offered to inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories” was no longer valid because the 
language barriers concerned had just been 
removed. The Soviet representative stated 
that only 24 of the 117 scholarships and 11 
fellowships offered by Member States had 
been utilized. It was his delegation’s view 
that this deplorable situation was due, at 
least partially, to restrictions on travel of 
scholarship recipients imposed by the ad- 
ministering authorities. The Council de- 
cided to take note of the Secretary-General’s 


report. 

Rural economic development of the trust 
territories: At the Council’s 1032d meeting 
the Chairman of the Committee on Rural 
Economic Development of the Trust Terri- 
tories introduced the interim report of the 
committee™ which explained why the com- 
mittee had been unable to carry out an 
examination of conditions pertaining to 
population, land utilization, and land 
tenure in Tanganyika and contained the 
committee’s decision to postpone its con- 
sideration of conditions in Tanganyika to 
the session of the Council when next the 
special representative for the territory 
would be present. The representative of 
the United Arab Republic found uncon- 
vincing the reasons for the committee’s 
failure to produce a report on Tanganyika 
and proposed a draft resolution providing 
that the Council noted with regret that the 
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committee was unable to submit such a 
report, invited the committee to submit its 
report to the Council at the next session at 
which the situation in Tanganyika was to 
be examined, and invited the administering 
authority to place at the disposal of the 
committee all the necessary facilities to 
make such an examination possible. Several 
representatives objected to this draft reso- 
lution, while the Soviet representative sup- 
ported it. The United Arab Republic 
representative offered to delete the words 
“with regret”. The New Zealand delegate 
proposed a draft resolution which would 
note the interim report of the committee 
and invite the committee to submit a full 
report on Tanganyika to the Council at the 
next session at which conditions in that ter- 
ritory would be examined. The United 
Arab Republic delegate offered to add a 
preambular reference to the interim report 
of the committee, but the United Kingdom 
representative found the draft resolution 
still unacceptable because the last section 
had not been amended. The Council then 
voted on the drafts before it, rejecting the 
proposal of the United Arab Republic and 
adopting the New Zealand draft resolution. 


Date of examination of annual reports of 
the administering authority on Tanganyika 
for 1958 and 1959: The United Kingdom 
delegate at the 1034th meeting of the 
Council proposed that the Council should 
adopt a resolution deciding to discuss con- 
ditions in Tanganyika at its 26th session, 
suspending rule 72 of the rules of proce- 
dure for this purpose and taking note of 
the statement of the United Kingdom dele- 
gation that it was its intention the follow- 
ing year and in subsequent years to submit 
its annual report on Tanganyika in time 
for the Council to examine it at the sum- 
mer session of the year subsequent to the 
year to which it related. At the 1032d 
meeting the United Kingdom representa- 
tive had explained that his delegation had 
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for some time been dissatisfied with the 
arrangement under which the annual re- 
port for Tanganyika discussed by the Coun- 
cil was the report for two years previously. 
Thus his delegation hoped to submit a 
composite annual report for 1958 and 1959 
which would be examined at the 26th ses- 
sion, when the special representative would 
be present. The Council adopted the United 


Kingdom representative’s draft resolution. 


Administrative unions affecting trust ter- 
ritories: The report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions concern- 
ing New Guinea” was adopted at the Coun- 
cil’s 1037th meeting. Included among the 
recommendations contained in the report 
were the following whereby the Council: 
1) invited the administering authority to 
continue to ensure that the relations be- 
tween New Guinea and Papua did not im- 
pair the achievement in future by the trust 
territory of the essential objectives of the 
trusteeship system; and 2) invited the ad- 
ministering authority to consider vesting 
the District Commissioners with broader 


6% Document T/L.925/Add.1. 

% Document T/L.937. 

& Document T/L.936 and Add.r. 
% Document T/L.946. 


powers, wherever appropriate, so as to 
bring about a greater decentralization of 
administration, and thereby to ensure to the 
territory greater administrative autonomy. 


Adoption of reports: The Trusteeship 
Council at its 1038th meeting adopted its 
draft report to the Security Council* and 
at its 1041st meeting adopted its draft re- 
port to the General Assembly,” as amended 
by representatives of the Soviet Union,” the 
United Kingdom,” and France.” The re- 
port of the Secretary-General on creden- 
tials” was adopted by the Council at its 
g84th meeting after a discussion of the cre- 
dentials of the Chinese representative. 


Appointments: At its final meeting, the 
1041st, the Council approved as members 
of the Standing Committee on Petitions 
Belgium, China, France, India, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom, and de- 
cided that Australia and the United Arab 
Republic should continue to be the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Classification of 
Communications. 


% Document T/L.952. 
© Document T/L.953. 
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Secretariat 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
in the introduction’ to his fourteenth an- 
nual report on the work of the Organiza- 
tion, June 16, 1958 to June 15, 1959, ob- 
served that the year had been characterized 
by intense diplomatic activities mainly out- 
side the UN, although in some cases within 
its precincts or in informal contact with the 
Organization. The dual significance of this 
intense diplomatic and political activity, ex- 
emplified by the meetings in Geneva on a 
controlled cessation of nuclear tests and on 
the problem of the status of Berlin, as well 
as by the increasing number of exchanges 
of visits of leading statesmen, lay, on the 
one hand, in its indication that various 
international problems had been brought to 
a point where they called for renewed and 
urgent efforts to find a solution, and, on 
the other, in its introduction, through the 
broadening and deepening of personal con- 
tacts on different levels, of a new construc- 
tive element which might strengthen the 
hope that ways to reconciliation and to a 
reduction of tensions might be found. Al- 
though such negotiations were encouraged 
by the Charter of the UN, the Secretary- 
General continued, there would be legiti- 
mate reason for concern if such develop- 
ments outside the Organization were to 
reflect a neglect of the possibilities offered 
by the Organization, because of a lapse 
into bilateralism, disregarding third party 
interests. Likewise, the situation would be 
a reason for concern if it reflected a view 
that the Organization was unable to meet 
the demands which Member nations were 
entitled to put on it. 

In the view of the Secretary-General 
there were two questions posed by the cur- 

1 General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 
Supplement No. 1A; for a summary of the introduc- 
tion to the thirteenth annual report, see International 


Organization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 
529-531. 
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rent pattern of negotiations, namely: what, 
in constitutional terms, was the degree of 
adaptability of the procedures of the Or- 
ganization; and what, in practical terms, 
were their capacity for adaptation and the 
directions in which such adaptations might 
be indicated? It could be said in answer 
to the first question that the UN, as a 
living organism, had the necessary scope 
within its Charter for a continuous adapta- 
tion of its constitutional life to its needs; 
furthermore, as an example of practical 
adaptation, the establishment of permanent 
delegations at UN headquarters with stand- 
ing senior representation for all Members 
of the Organization might be cited. 

In his analysis of developments during 
the year, the Secretary-General drew atten- 
tion to certain developments in the areas 
of Southeast Asia, India-Pakistan, the East- 
ern Mediterranean region, and Africa, as 
well as to the discussions in Geneva on 
nuclear tests and the Berlin problem and 
related matters. The most important UN 
activity in Southeast Asia had been related 
to the development of the lower basin of 
the Mekong River, through assistance to 
the cooperation among four riparian coun- 
tries—Laos, Cambodia, the Republic of 
Vietnam, and Thailand. With the help 
of the good offices of a special representa- 
tive of the Secretary-General, diplomatic 
relations between Cambodia and Thailand 
had been resumed after a brief suspension 
and the way paved to a general improve- 
ment of the relations between the two 
countries. Regarding the Indus water ques- 
tion, one of the difficult problems pending 
between India and Pakistan for many 
years, progress had recently been registered; 
with the assistance of the good offices of 


2 General Assembly Official Records (14th session), 
Supplement No. 1. 
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the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the two governments had 
moved closer toward a settlement which 
would open the way to a further exploita- 
tion of the water resources represented by 
the river. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean region the 
year had brought a solution to the problem 
of Cyprus. In addition, the questions of 
Lebanon and Jordan, which at this time 
a year earlier had been at the center of the 
attention of the Members, had been wholly 
or partly resolved and, as a result, the UN 
Observation Group in Lebanon had been 
withdrawn at the end of 1958. The office 
of the Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary-General, stationed in Amman, was, 
however, to be maintained in the absence 
of a further improvement of relations be- 
tween Arab countries. 

The most significant development in the 
relationship of the UN to its African Mem- 
ber nations had been the establishment of 


the Economic Commission for Africa. The 
activities of the Commission would un- 
doubtedly strengthen the ties among the 
countries of the continent as well as with 


the UN and its other Member States. The 
admission of the Republic of Guinea to the 
Organization at the end of the thirteenth 
session of the General Assembly was also 
worthy of note. Furthermore, no fewer 
than four trust territories in Africa would 
be approaching independence or full self- 
government in 1960. There remained the 
problem of settling the border dispute be- 
tween Ethiopia and the trust territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administration 
before the latter became an independent 
nation. ‘ 

After obferving that the threat of a 
spreading industrial recession had largely 
passed, the Secretary-General went on to 
say that man’s understanding of economic 
forces remained far from so precise as to 
rule out the possibility of setbacks consider- 
ably more severe than those experienced 
during the past decade. 
prospects of reconciling growth with sta- 


The long-term , 


bility could not yet be viewed with unquali- 
fied optimism, despite the enormous prog- 
ress as compared with previous years. The 
practical question continued to be whether 
or not the struggle against inflation had 
been carried on with appropriate weapons. 
Furthermore, it was important to keep in 
mind the international implications of the 
problem of growth when making decisions 
on the national economic policy to be pur- 
sued. With regard to social policy, the 
field of housing deserved special attention 
in the light of the rapid population increase 
and rate of urbanization throughout the 
world; both for rural community develop- 
ment programs and for new programs to 
cope with rapid urbanization, the key ob- 
stacle was lack of trained personnel, and 
therefore training activities had assumed a 
central place in the UN advisory social 
welfare program. With the active support 
of the Social Commission and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC), the 
Secretary-General was consequently for- 
warding to the General Assembly a request 
for increased resources for this program, 
particularly in the light of new demands 
from Africa. 

The development of the unique role of 
the Special Fund—.e., to carry one step 
forward the work of the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance into special 
fields suitable for capital investment—had 
been extended in the course of the year. 
Within less than six months, the machinery 
of the Special Fund had been established 
and a first program of thirteen projects 
representing a total of nearly $8 million 
had been approved by the Governing Coun- 
cil. The Fund’s basic policy was to be to 
concentrate on resource surveys and feasi- 
bility reports which, it was hoped, would 
lead to the financing of projects from vari- 
ous sources and would assist underdevel- 
oped countries in the establishment of basic 
training schemes, without which no invest- 
ment policy could be successful. Mean- 
while, the Expanded Program of Techni- 


cal Assistance approached its tenth anniver- 
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sary with a record of having provided the 
services of some 8,000 experts and awarded 
over 14,000 fellowships to about 140 coun- 
tries and territories. An important develop- 
ment in the past year was the accession of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
to membership in the Technical Assistance 
Board, involving as it did a significant ex- 
tension of the scope of the Program. 
Nevertheless, there was a decline in the 
resources available to the Expanded Pro- 
gram; with the contributions so far pledged, 
even an emergency drawing of $1.5 million 
trom the Working Capital and Reserve 
Fund was not expected to permit full im- 
plementation of the 1959 program, which 
had been approved at a slightly higher 
level than that of the previous year in 
response to a specific request of ECOSOC 
and the General Assembly. 

Preparations were already well advanced 
under the auspices of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa for the convening of a 
conference of African statisticians and of 


a meeting of economic experts to consider 
common problems of economic develop- 


ment. The secretariat of the Commission 
had been participating with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in active plans 
for locust control and the eradication of 
livestock diseases, and had also been giving 
priority to the training of African econo- 
mists and to the preparation of prelimi- 
nary studies for the further elaboration of 
various projects. In Latin America, the 
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Economic Commission was being called 
upon to prepare a number of urgent studies 
on the types of industries and commodities 
which would require a regional market 
in order that production might take place 
on an economic scale. These studies were 
to be carried out in the context of work 
on a regional common market and pay- 
ments system. The Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East and its sub- 
sidiary bodies had been concentrating on 
such major problems of economic develop- 
ment as industrialization, development of 
national resources, population, intraregional 
and international trade, and transport and 
communications, while the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe had continued to con- 
tribute to the development of economic 
cooperation among its participating govern- 
ments. 

The Secretary-General concluded his in- 
troduction to the annual report with a few 
words about the UN Children’s Fund and 
the World Refugee Year. The latter, which 
in accordance with the General Assembly’s 
resolution began in June 1959, had received 
the support of about 60 governments, as 
well as of many nongovernmental organi- 
zations actively concerned with refugee af- 
fairs. It was to be hoped that an increase 
in funds available and in public awareness 
of refugee problems would aid in the solu- 
tion of many of the problems yet outstand- 


ing. 





International Court of Justice 


Applications 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
November 7, 1954 (United States v. Soviet 
Union): On July 7, 1959, an application 
instituting proceedings against the Soviet 
Union was filed in the Registry of the 
Court by the government of the United 
States. In its application the government 
of the United States alleged that on No- 
vember 7, 1954, one of its aircraft was 
attacked and destroyed over the Japanese 
island of Hokkaido by fighter aircraft of 
the Soviet Union. -It requested the Court 
to find that the Soviet Union was liable for 
the damages caused and to award damages 
in the sum of $756,604. It also stated that 
it had submitted to the Court’s jurisdiction 
for the purposes of this case and that it 
was open to the government of the Soviet 
Union to do likewise. In accordance with 
Article 40 of the Statute of the Court, the 
application was thereupon communicated 
by the Registry to the government of the 
Soviet Union. 


Cases before the Court 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27, 1955 (United Kingdom v. Bul- 
garia): On August 3, 1959, the President 
of the Court directed the removal from the 
Court’s list of the case concerning the 
aerial incident of July 27, 1955, which had 
been brought before the Court on behalf of 
the government of the United Kingdom 
by an application filed in the Registry of 
the Court on November 22, 1957. 

Case concerning the Aerial Incident of 
July 27, 1955 (United States v. Bulgaria): 


1 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/34, July 7, 1959; International Court of Justice, 
Application Instituting Proceedings filed in the Registry 
of the Court on July 7, 1959, Case concerning the 
Aerial Incident of November 7, 1954 (United States v. 
Soviet Union). 

2 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/35, August 18, 1959. For previous information on 
the case, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 208. 


The government of Bulgaria, according to 
the Registry of the Court, had filed its pre- 
liminary objections to the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the application of the 
government of the United States within 
the time limit expiring September 9, 1959, 
that had been fixed by the Court’s order 
of October 8, 1958.’ By an order made on 
September 9, 1959, the President fixed No- 
vember 9, 1959, as the time limit within 
which the United States might present a 
written statement of its observations and 
submissions on these objections. Mean- 
while, the proceedings on the merits were, 
by Article 62, paragraph 3, of the Rules of 
Court, suspended. 


Advisory Opinions 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization: On August 5, 1959, the 
President of the Court fixed December 5 
as the time limit within which written 
statements might be submitted by any state 
entitled to appear before the Court or any 
international organization considered as 
likely to be able to furnish information on 
the question previously submitted to the 
Court as to whether the Maritime Safety 
Committee of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
was elected in accordance with the Conven- 
tion for the Establishment of the Organiza- 
tion.’ States members of IMCO as well as 
that organization itself were considered as 
likely to fall within that category. 


Judgments 
Case concerning Sovereignty over certain 
Frontier Land  (Belgium/Netherlands): 


3 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/37, September 11, 1959. For previous information 
on the case, see International Organization, Spring 
1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 208. 

* International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/36, August 20, 1959. For previous information on 
the question, see International Organization, Spring 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 308, and sbid., Summer 
1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 465. 
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On June 20, 1959, the Court delivered a 
judgment regarding the sovereignty of cer- 
tain frontier areas disputed by Belgium and 
the Netherlands.’ The Court found that in 
the area north of the Belgian town of 
Turnhout there were a number of enclaves 
formed by the Belgian commune of Baerle- 
Duc and the Netherlands commune of 
Baarle-Nassau." The territory of neither 
commune was continuous; rather, both 
were made up of a series of plots of land, 
some of which were enclosed in the other 
commune. Various portions of the com- 
mune of Baerle-Duc were isola ed not only 
from the main territory of Belgium, but 
from one another as well. Following at- 
tempts to establish the boundaries between 
the two communes and the frontier between 
the two countries, once part of a single 
kingdom, a minute known as the “Com- 
munail Minute” was drawn up by the au- 
thorities of the two communes between 
1836 and 1841. According to the Court, 


this Minute, which designated plots num- 
bers 78 to 111 inclusive as belonging to the 


commune of Baarle-Nassau, was not in- 
tended to constitute an immutable docu- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Boundary Treaty 
signed by the two governments in 1842 
and put into force in 1843 declared in favor 
of the maintenance of the status quo. In 
that part of the descriptive minute con- 
tained in it, however, ostensibly repeating 
the text of the Communal Minute of 1841, 
plots numbers g1 and g2 were singled out 
as belonging to the commune of Baerle- 
Duc; further, the special map annexed to 
the Boundary Convention showed the dis- 
puted plots as indeed belonging to Bel- 
gium. When confronted with this docu- 
ment, the Netherlands government main- 
tained that the Convention of 1843 did no 
more than recognize the status quo and 
did not determine what that status quo 
was; alternatively, even if the Boundary 


5 Case concerning Sovereignty ouer certain Frontier 
Land, Judgment of June 20, 1959: 1.C.J. Reports 1959, 
p. 209. For information on the application instituting 
proceedings, see International Organization, Spring 
1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 208. 


Convention purported to determine the 
sovereignty over the disputed plots, in the 
opinion of the Netherlands government 
this was vitiated by mistake and did not 
carry out the intention of the parties. As 
a further alternative, the Netherlands gov- 
ernment submitted that, should it be held 
that the Boundary Convention had in fact 
determined the sovereignty in respect of 
the two plots and was not vitiated by mis- 
take, acts of sovereignty exercised by it 
since 1843 over the plots had displaced the 
legal title flowing from the Convention and 
had established sovereignty in the Nether- 
lands. 

The Court dealt successively with these 
three contentions. In order to answer the 
first question, regarding whether the Con- 
vention of 1843 had itself determined sov- 
ereignty over the plots or had confined 
itself to a reference to the status quo, the 
Court examined the work of the Boundary 
Commission as recorded in the Minutes 
and concluded that the work of delimita- 
tion had in fact proceeded on the basis of 
the maintenance of the status quo. The 
Commission did, nevertheless, attribute the 
disputed plots to Belgium, and the Court 
thus reached the conclusion that the Boun- 
dary Convention had determined the 
sovereignty over the two plots. 

With regard to the second question, it 
was the Netherlands contention that a 
comparison of the texts of the Communal 
Minute of 1841 and the Descriptive Minute 
of 1843, the latter purporting to be a word- 
for-word transcription of the terms of the 
former, indicated that there had been a mis- 
take, inasmuch as the transcription was not 
literal: the earlier Minute had attributed the 
plots to the Netherlands, while the later one 
had attributed them to Belgium. The Court 
considered, however, that a mere compari- 
son of the two documents did not establish 
the existence of a mistake, which could only 


6 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/33, June 20, 1959. 
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be ascertained if it could be established 
that the intention of the Mixed Boundary 
Commission had been that the Descriptive 
Minute attached to and forming part of 
the Convention of 1843 should set out the 
text of the Communal Minute contained in 
the copy produced by the Netherlands. 
After recalling the fact that the duty of the 
Mixed Boundary Commission was to deter- 
mine the status quo and thereby fix the 
limits of the possessions of the two states, 
the Court observed that the two copies of 
the Communal Minute held by the Nether- 
lands and Belgian Commissioners must 
have been at variance on the attribution of 
the disputed plots to the two communes, 
and that there was no satisfactory explana- 
tion as to how a text consisting of one 
paragraph could have by mistake been 
broken up into three separate paragraphs 
giving a different attribution to the two 
plots. The hypothetical explanation ad- 
vanced by the government of the Nether- 
lands was thus not accepted by the Court, 
which was satisfied that the validity and 
binding force of the provisions of the Con- 
vention of 1843 in respect of the disputed 
plots was not affected by the variation in 
the two copies of the Communal Minute. 
This divergence could hardly have been 
overlooked in 1843 by the: staffs of the 
Mixed Commission, and the attribution of 
sovereignty over the disputed plots to Bel- 
gium was therefore a conscious and defini- 
tive determination. 

The final contention of the Netherlands 
was, in the opinion of the Court, a claim 
to sovereignty in derogation of title estab- 
lished by treaty. The question for the 
Court was whether Belgium had lost its 
sovereignty, by nonassertion of its rights 
and by acquiescence in acts of sovereignty 
alleged to have been exercised by the Neth- 
erlands at different times since 1843. In 
answer to this question, the Court recalled 
different acts performed by Belgium which 
showed that Belgium had never abandoned 
its sovereignty: the publication of military 
staff maps, the inclusion of the plots in 
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survey records, the entry of transfer deeds 
in the Records of the Survey Authorities at 
Baerle-Duc in 1896 and 1904. On the other 
hand, the Netherlands relied upon the en- 
try in the Records of Baarle-Nassau of sev- 
eral land transfers relating to the plots, and 
the entry in the Communal Register of that 
commune of births, deaths, and marriages. 
In the opinion of the Court, the acts cited 
by the Netherlands were largely of a rou- 
tine and administrative character, per- 
formed by local officials, and a consequence 
of the inclusion by the Netherlands of the 
disputed plots in its Survey, contrary to 
the Boundary Convention. They were in- 
sufficient to displace Belgian sovereignty es- 
tablished by that Convention. The Court 
noted further that in an unratified Con- 
vention between the two states going back 
to 1892 Belgium agreed to cede to the 
Netherlands the two disputed plots. This 
unratified Convention did not, of course, 
create any legal rights or obligations, but 
its terms indicated that, at that time, Bel- 
gium was asserting its sovereignty over the 
two plots and that the Netherlands knew 
it was so doing. The Netherlands did not, 
in 1892 or at any time thereafter until the 
dispute arose between the two states in 
1922, repudiate the Belgian assertion of 
sovereignty. 

Having examined the situation which 
had obtained in respect of the disputed 
plots and the facts relied upon by the two 
governments, the Court reached the con- 
clusion that Belgian sovereignty established 
in 1843 over the disputed plots had not 
been extinguished. Therefore, the Court, 
by ten votes to four, found that sovereignty 
over the plots shown in the survey and 
known from 1836 to 1843 as Nos. g1 and 
g2, Section A, Zondereygen, belonged to 
the Kingdom of Belgium. 

In a declaration appended to the judg- 
ment, Judge Sir Hersch Lauterpacht stated 
that he had voted in favor. of a decision 
determining that the sovereignty over the 
plots in dispute belonged to the Nether- 
lands. Noting that the authenticity of the 
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Communal Minute produced by the Neth- 
erlands had not been challenged, Sir 
Hersch observed that the members of the 
Mixed Boundary Commission had no 
power to endow with legal efficacy a docu- 
ment in which they purported to tran- 
scribe word for word the Communal 
Minute and to observe the status quo, but 
in which they actually modified the Com- 
munal Minute and departed from the 
status quo. Moreover, at least during the 
50 years following the adoption of the 
Boundary Convention there had been no 
challenge to the exercise, by the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands and its officials, 
of normal administrative authority with re- 
gard to the plots in question. The fact that 
local conditions encouraged the normal ex- 
ercise of Netherlands administrative activ- 
ity provided an additional reason, in the 
absence of clear provisions of a treaty, for 
not disturbing the existing state of affairs 
by perpetuating a geographical anomaly. 
In another declaration, Judge Spiro- 


poulos declared that he had been faced 


with a choice between two hypotheses 
rather than one between two sets of facts, 
and that he considered that preference 
ought to have been given to the hypothesis 
which seemed to be the less speculative; 
in his view, that was the hypothesis of the 
Netherlands to the effect that there was an 
error in the Descriptive Minute of 1843. 
For this reason, he had hesitated to concur 
in the judgment of the Court. 

Judge Armand-Ugon set out in his dis- 
senting opinion his reasons for being un- 
able to concur in the judgment. Being in 
agreement with Sir Hersch’s point that the 
authenticity of the text of the Communal 
Minute submitted by the Netherlands had 
not been brought into question, he went 
on to claim, on the basis of a letter written 
on October 27, 1841, by Viscount Vilain 
XIIII to the burgomaster of Baerle-Duc, 
that the evidence indicated that the origi- 
nal copies of the Minute deposited in the 
two communes had been in agreement as 
to the disposition of the two plots. There 


was, further, no uncertainty at the time 
when the Mixed Commission adjourned its 
work on February 18, 1842, as to Nether- 
lands sovereignty over the plots, and on 
April 4, 1843, after the Commission had 
resumed its work, it plainly decided to 
maintain the status quo, thereby again 
recognizing Netherlands sovereignty. After 
this date, no other resolution was adopted 
by the Mixed Commission on this point. 
The insertion in Article go of the Descrip- 
tive Minute of 1843 of a text differing from 
that of the Communal Minute of 1836-1841 
which the Commission had decided to 
adopt was an incorrect and vitiating imple- 
mentation of a provision of the Boundary 
Convention. There was never any evi- 
dence of intentional modification on this 
point. Thus an authentic legal instrument 
had been replaced by a nonauthentic in- 
strument differing from that which had 
been agreed by the parties and for which 
there was no proof of existence. The in- 
clusion of a paragraph in the Descriptive 
Minute providing for the correction of 
mistakes subsequently discovered could, 
moreover, be cited to counteract reliance 
upon the principle of the upholding of 
treaties, particularly when such a treaty 
might be shown to contain a clerical error, 
as that principle had never required accept- 
ance of a treaty which was not juridically 
valid in one of its parts. Lastly, the pro- 
longed tolerance of the Belgian government 
with respect to the exercise by the Nether- 
lands government of preponderant govern- 
mental functions over the disputed plots 
had created an indisputable right of sov- 
ereignty in favor of the latter government. 
Belgium had never really exercised the 
state competence which it regarded itself 
as holding, so that its title of sovereignty 
must give way to the title which was based 
on the effective, peaceable, and public ex- 
ercise of state functions by the Netherlands 
over the disputed plots. 

A further dissenting opinion by Judge 
Moreno Quintana was appended to the 
judgment. He stated that it was not con- 
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ceivable that the Boundary Commissioners 
should have had two copies of the same 
(Communal) Minute differing in their 
texts; the only one extant was clear on the 
subject of the disputed question, and the 
plots belonged to the Netherlands com- 
mune of Baarle-Nassau. If the change in 
text between the Communal Minute of 
1841 and the Descriptive Minute of 1843 
was an intentional rectification made by the 
Boundary Commissioners, they had in no 
way the power to make it, and, even if they 
had had that power, they should have ex- 
pressed themselves in a clear and categorical 
fashion to that effect in the same document 
in which they gave the result of their work. 
The fact that the Netherlands even pro- 
ceeded to the sale, as domina terrarum, of 
plot No. g1 in 1853 increased the evidence 
in favor of the legitimacy of the Nether- 
lands sovereignty over the plots in question. 
If there was a treaty provision calling for 
the maintenance of a situation of fact; if 
this situation of fact was contrary to the 
stipulations of a Minute which formed part 
of the treaty and to the attestation on a 
map drawn up to this effect; if, moreover, 
this Minute was in flagrant contradiction 
to the document on which it should 
have been based, it was clearly the inter- 
pretation of the Convention which should 
prevail in the mind of the international 
judge. On this question, the award of 
Arbitrator Lardy on the delimitation of the 
Island of Timor laid down that the real 


intention of the parties prevailed over an 
erroneous terminology, and the advisory 
opinion given by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice on the conditions of 
labor in agriculture stated that a treaty 
must be read as a whole and not on the 
basis of phrases detached from their con- 
text. Belgium, which had not produced 
its copy of the Communal Minute, must, 
in accordance with a well-known principle 
of procedure, bear the consequences of its 
negligence; thus the conclusion was ines- 
capable that the Descriptive Minute accom- 
panying the Convention had no more value 
than that of an incorrect copy of the Com- 
munal Minute. The unratified Treaty of 
1892, in Judge Moreno Quintana’s opinion, 
had no value as a proof of Belgian sover- 
eignty over the plots, as the International 
Court had itself held, in its 1951 advisory 
opinion on reservations to the Convention 
on Genocide, that, although signature con- 
stituted a preparatory stage in the drawing 
up of a treaty, its lack of ratification de- 


prived it of legal effect. Finally, the exist- 
ence of an indisputable clerical error in the 
Descriptive Minute, when it allotted the 
two plots to Belgium, was a mistake of 


fact which vitiated the consent of the 
parties to the treaty as such. In conclu- 
sion, Judge Moreno Quintana expressed 
the view that the plots in question belonged 
to the sovereignty of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development announced on June 
10, 1959, a loan equivalent to $11.6 million 
to the Union of South Africa.’ The funds 
were to help carry out a railway expansion 
program, executed by the South African 
Railways and Harbors Administration, that 
had been one of the chief objects of public 
investment in the Union since the end of 
World War II. Twelve banks participated 
in the loan for a total amount of $2,484,000, 
representing the first three maturities and 
parts of the fourth and fifth maturities 
which were to fall due between December 
1961 and December 1963. Among the par- 
ticipating banks were: the Bank of Amer- 
ica, Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, The New York Trust Com- 
pany, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, The Chase Manhattan Bank, First 
National City Bank of New York, The 
Northern Trust Company, and the Swiss 
Bank Corporation (Basle). Amortization 
of the loan, which was for a term of ten 
years and bore interest of 6 percent, was 
to begin in December 1961. 

On June 17, 1959, the International Bank 
announced a loan of $11.6 million to the 
Brazilian ‘1 raction, Light, and Power Com- 
pany, Ltd., to help finance projects which 
would add 220,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity to the systems serving Rio de 
Janeiro, So Paulo, and Santos, situated in 
the most densely populated and industrial- 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release No. 590, June 10, 1959. For 
a summary of previous activities of the International 
Bank, see International Organization, Summer 1959 


(Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 466-467. All loans are made 
without the Bank’s guarantee and include a 1 percent 
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ized area in Brazil.” The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce and the Grace National Bank 
of New York participated in the loan to 
the extent of $300,000, representing part of 
the first maturity which was to fall due on 
March 1, 1963. The loan, which was to 
cover the foreign exchange requirements 
of the projects and was guaranteed by the 
government of Brazil, was for a term of 
about twenty years, bearing interest of 6 
percent. Amortization was to begin on 
March 1, 1963. 

The International Bank on June 30 
made a loan equivalent to $35 million 
to the Compagnie Miniére de |’Ogooue 
(COMILOG) to help develop high-grade 
manganese deposits in the Gabon Republic 
in French Equatorial Africa." The Bank’s 
loan -vas to be used to pay for imported 
goou. and services connected with a project 
the total cost of which was estimated at 
the equivalent of $89 million; the remain- 
ing costs were to be met in part by a loan 
equivalent to $7 million from the Caisse 
Centrale de Coopération Economique, a 
French government agency responsible for 
making development loans in the French 
Community, and the balance by the share- 
holders. Lazard Freres & Co., New York, 
arranged the private sale of maturities rep- 
resenting at least half the amount of the 
loan; this included the purchase by institu- 
tional investors of strips covering the entire 
fifteen years of the loan. These were the 
longest maturities of an International Bank 
loan to be sold without the Bank’s guaran- 
tee. The loan, which was guaranteed by 
the Republic of France, the Republic of 


commission which is allocated to the Bank’s Special 
Reserve. 

2 International Bank for: Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release No. 591, June 17, 1959. 

3 Ibid., Press Release No. 592, June 30, 1959. 
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Gabon, and the Republic of Congo, bore 
interest of 6 percent. Amortization was to 
begin on July 1, 1963. 

A loan made to Norway equivalent to 
$20 million for the further development of 
electric power facilities was announced by 
the International Bank on July 8, 1959.° 
The proceeds of the Bank loan were made 
available to the Norwegian Watercourse 
and Electricity Board (NVE), an agency of 
the Norwegian government. Amortization 
of the loan, which was for a term of 25 
years and bore interest of 6 percent, was 
to begin in March 1964. 

The International Bank on July 15 made 
a loan equivalent to $10 million to the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion of India, Ltd. (ICICI), which was 
to be used to meet the foreign exchange 
requirements of projects financed by 


ICICI.’ The Bank of America participated 
in the loan to the extent of $200,000. 
Amortization on the loan, which was for 
a term of ten years and was guaranteed by 


the government of India, was to begin on 
October 1, 1962. The interest rate was not 
fixed in advance of the loan being signed, 
but rather was to be applied to each por- 
tion of the loan at the Bank’s current rate 
when such portion was committed for one 
of ICICI’s projects. 

An additional loan to India of $50 mil- 
lion for a program of railway moderniza- 
tion and expansion was announced by the 
International Bank on the same date.’ 
Seven private banks participated in the 
loan for a total amount equivalent to 
$3,762,000, representing all of the first 
three maturities and parts of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth maturities falling due be- 
tween January 1963 and January 1965. The 
participating banks were: Lloyds Bank, 
Ltd., London; The Chase Manhattan Bank; 
The Chartered Bank, New York Agency; 
Bank of America; Irving Trust Company; 
The Hanover Bank; and The Riggs Na- 


* Ibid., Press Release No. 593, July 8, 1959. 
5 Ibid., Press Release No. 594, July 15, 1959. 
6 Ibid., Press Release No. 595, July 15, 1959. 


tional Bank of Washington, D. C. The 
participation by Lloyds Bank, Ltd., was in 
pounds sterling, and that of the others in 
United States dollars. The loan, which was 
for a term of twenty years, bore interest 
of 6 percent; it brought to $225 million the 
amount the Bank had lent for India’s cur- 
rent railway program. Amortization was 
to begin January 15, 1963. 

On August 13 the International Bank 
announced that it had approved a loan of 
$5.2 million to help finance the develop- 
ment of private industry in Iran.’ The loan 
was to be made to the Industrial and Min- 
ing Development Bank of Iran (IMDBI) 
which was being formed by private inves- 
tors from Iran, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Italy. Arrange- 
ments were nearing completion for the 
establishment of the bank, which was ex- 
pected to be in operation by the end of 
1959. The proceeds of the International 
Bank loan, to be guaranteed by Iran, were 
to be used to pay for imported materials, 
equipment, and services required to carry 
out industrial projects financed by IMDBI 
in agreement with the International Bank. 
Interest on the fifteen-year loan was to be 
charged at the Bank rate current for simi- 
lar loans at the time when portions of the 
loan were committed for IMDBI projects. 

On the same date the Bank announced 
that it had made a loan equivalent to $2.4 
million in Pakistan for the expansion of 
electric power supplies in Karachi.” Irving 
Trust Co. Bank of America, Brown 
Brothers Harriman and Co., and The 
Philadelphia National Bank participated in 
the loan to the extent of $330,000, thereby 
taking the first five maturities, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, through January 1, 1964. 
The loan, which was to finance the foreign 
exchange cost of a 14,700-kilowatt diesel 
power plant of standard type, was for 
fifteen years at 6 percent annually. It was 


7 Ibid., Press Release No. 597, August 13, 1959. 
8 Ibid., Press Release No. 598, August 13, 1959. 
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guaranteed by the government of Pakistan 
and was to be secured by a Trust Deed, 
with Baring Brothers and Company Ltd. 
as the Trustees. 


Other Matters 

The International Bank announced on 
June 3, 1959, that it was sending a mission 
to Tanganyika, at the request of the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and 
Tanganyika, to make a general survey of 
the economy and to assist in the formula- 
tion of a program of economic develop- 
ment.” The mission was to begin its work 
in Tanganyika on June 4 and remain in 
the country until about the end of August. 
It was to make recommendations for prac- 
tical measures to be taken to carry out a 
balanced program of social and economic 
development, indicating the financial re- 
quirements of such a program. 

Announcement was made on June 17 to 
the effect that holders of International 
Bank 3% percent Ten Year Bonds of 1958, 


due May 15, 1968, might exchange their 
bonds, at that time in temporary form, for 
definitive bonds of the same issue at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York on or 


after June 22, 1959." These were to be 
available in bearer form in denominations 
of $1,000, $10,000, and $100,000, and in 
fully registered form in denominations of 
$1,000 or any multiple of $1,000. 

The Bank’s issuance of financial state- 
ments for the year ended June 30, 1959, 
reported additions of $70.5 million to its 
reserves during that year, raising its total 
reserves to $420 million." The additions 
were made up of net earnings of $46.5 
million which were placed in the Supple- 
mental Reserve against losses on loans and 
guarantees, and loan commissions of $24 
million which were credited to the Special 
Reserve. These figures compared to net 
earnings of $42 million and loan commis- 
sions of $20 million in the fiscal year 1958. 
On June 30, the Supplemental Reserve 


* Ibid., Press Release No. 589, June 3, 1959. 
10 [bid., Press Release, June 17, 1959. 
11 [bid., Press Release No. 596, August 7, 1959. 


totalled $282 million, and the Special Re- 
serve came to $138 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commis- 
sions, was $122 million, compared with $99 
million in the preceding year, while ex- 
penses, which included $66 million for 
interest on Bank borrowing and other 
financial expenses, totalled $76 million, com- 
pared with $57 million during the previous 
year. The 30 loans made by the Bank 
during the 1959 fiscal year totalled the 
equivalent of $703 million, compared with 
a 1958 total of $711 million; this brought 
the gross total of loan commitments at 
June 30 to $4,522 million. Disbursements 
were $583 million, compared with $499 
million in the preceding year. 

During the year the Bank sold or agreed 
to sell $148.4 million principal amount of 
loans, all without its guarantee. Principal 
repayments received by the Bank amounted 
to $45 million, and borrowers repaid $64 
million on parts of their loans which were 
held by other investors. This brought total 
repayments to $501 million on June 30, 
consisting of $264 million repaid to the 
Bank and $237 million repaid to the pur- 
chasers of borrowers’ obligations sold by 
the Bank. The outstanding funded debt 
of the Bank came to $1,905 million on 
June 30, reflecting a net increase of $247 
million during the fiscal year. 

Libya and Spain became members of the 
Bank during the year, bringing the num- 
ber of members to 68. Their subscriptions, 
together with an increase in the subscrip- 
tion of the Philippines, brought total sub- 
scribed capital to $9,556.5 million on June 
30, 1959- 

According to a press report in July 1959, 
the United Arab Republic was planning 
to increase its participation in both the 
International Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank.” The decision came as 
Bank officials in Washington considered a 
loan to assist Egypt to widen and deepen 
the Suez Canal. A later report,” however, 


12 The New York Times, July 18, 1959. 
8 Ibid., August 28, 1959. 
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indicated that the matter of a loan was far 
from settled, chiefly on account of the 
political situation, z.e., the problem of Egyp- 
tian interference with Israeli shipping. 
The press further reported on August 11 
that, according to an official of the Inter- 
national Bank, India and Pakistan had 
largely resolved their dispute over the 
water of the Indus River and would sign 
a treaty by the middle of 1960." Negotia- 
tions over control of the water began seven 
years earlier under the auspices of the Bank, 
but were at a standstill at July 1959, when 
Eugene R. Black, president of the Bank, 
presented new lines of agreement that were 
accepted in New Delhi and Karachi. A 
major problem was reportedly that of fi- 
nancing the huge projects that in the next 
ten years would see great canals and reser- 
voirs built in a redistribution of the waters 
at a possible cost of $980 million. Contri- 
butions were expected from Australia, Can- 
ada, New Zealand, west Germany, The 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


On August 15 it was reported that the 
United States had decided to propose the 
establishment of an international lending 
agency to make long-term, low-interest 
loans to underdeveloped nations, as an af- 


filiate of the International Bank.” The ini- 
tial capitalization over a five-year period 
was to be $1,000,000,000, with subscriptions 
proportional to those that member nations 
were currently paying to the Bank. The 
principal objectives of the new agency were 
said to be the achievement of greater flexi- 
bility in loans to less developed countries, 
the placing of more development loans on 
a multilateral, international basis, and the 
discovery of a way to use some of the local 
or “soft” currencies being amassed by the 
United States from sales of surplus agri- 
cultural products. 


International Finance Corporation 
The International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) announced an agreement on June 


4 Tbid., August 11, 1959. 

5 Ibid., August 16, 1959. 

18 International Finance Corporation, 
No. 25, June 25, 1959. 


Press Release 


25, 1959, to invest $300,000 in Sherkate 
Sahami Kahkashan, an Iranian company, 
for the construction and operation of a 
ceramic tile plant in Teheran. IFC’s in- 
vestment was to help finance machinery 
and equipment and provide working capi- 
tal; it bore interest at 7 percent, maturing 
by 1968, and a right to participate in profits. 

On July 8 IFC announced agreement to 
invest $1.5 million in Compania Molinos y 
Fideos Carozzi, a Chilean corporation with 
about 2,000 stockholders, for the expansion 
of production of a variety of pasta (maca- 
roni) products.” The IFC investment, 
which was to help finance new equipment, 
packaging machinery, wheat storage silos, 
and warehouse facilities, was to mature by 
1970 and bear interest, payable in United 
States dollars, at 6 percent, with additional 
interest, payable in Chilean pesos, to be 
contingent on profits. In addition, IFC was 
to receive an option to subscribe at par to 
ordinary shares of the Carozzi company. 

IFC further announced a commitment 
to invest $1 million in a new Chilean com- 
pany, Cementos Bio-Bio, S.A.” Investors 
in the common stock of the company in- 
cluded Koppers International, C.A., Trans- 
oceanic Development Corporation, Ltd., of 
Toronto, and the Chilean sponsoring group. 
IFC’s investment was to be represented by 
dollar notes maturing by 1971, and to bear 
interest at 7 percent in dollars, plus addi- 
tional interest in Chilean pesos related to 
profits and an option on shares of the com- 
pany at par. 

An IFC investment of $500,000 in 
Laminas del Caribe, S.A., a Colombian 
corporation, for the purpose of financing a 
program to improve and diversify its fiber- 
board products, was announced on July 
13." The investment was to mature by 
1967 and bear interest at 7 percent in dol- 
lars, with additional interest payable in 
Colombian pesos up to a maximum of 5 
percent, depending upon profits and an 
option on shares of the company. IFC also 


1 Jbid., Press Release No. 26, July 8, 1959. 
18 Ibid., Press Release No. 29, August 7, 1959. 
19 Ibid., Press Release No. 27, July 13, 1959. 
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announced agreement to invest $1 million 
in another Colombian company, Fabrica de 
Galletas y Confites Noel, S.A., to help ex- 
pand production of biscuits and crackers, 
candy, and alimentary pastes.” IFC’s con- 
tribution to the project was to be in dollar 
notes, bearing 6 percent interest and ma- 
turing by 1969; further interest was to be 
payable according to a deferment plan re- 
lated to profits. IFC also was to receive 
an option on shares of the company. 


IFC announced on July 20 a commit- 
ment to invest $300,000 in the Concrete 
Products & Aggregate Co., Ltd., of Thai- 
land, for a program to expand and diver- 
sify its operations." IFC’s investment, 
which was to help finance new equipment 
and provide working capital, was to ma- 
ture by 1969 and bear interest payable in 
dollars at 6 percent. In addition, IFC was 
to receive the right to participate in profits. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 

The twenty meetings of the 35th session 
of the Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) were held 
between November 12 and December 17, 
1958, except for the first meeting which 
was called during the committee phase on 
September 25.' At its last meeting the 
Council unanimously decided to appoint 
Mr. R. M. Macdonnell of Canada, Secretary 
General of ICAO to succeed Carl Ljung- 
berg of Sweden, who had served in that 
post for more than seven years. Additional 
elections and appointments, inter alia, in- 
cluded: W. G. Algar of Ireland, First Vice- 
President of the Council for 1958-1959; 
Col. E. Chagas of Brazil, Second Vice- 
President; Henry Séderberg of Sweden, 
Third Vice-President; J. R. Belcher of Can- 
ada, Chairman of the Finance Committee; 
and J. H. Riddoch of the United Kingdom, 
Chairman of the Joint Support Commit- 
tee. 

With regard to air navigation matters, 
the Council approved several amendments 
to annexes and noted the Air Navigation 
Commission’s decision to establish a Panel 
on Visual Aids, to which nine states and 
two international organizations had already 
nominated experts and which had begun 
its work by correspondence, designed to 


2 Ibid., Press Release No. 30, September 1, 1959. 
21 Jbid., Press Release No. 28, July 20, 1959. 


prevent undershooting and overshooting of 
runways. In its discussion of air transport, 
the Council stressed the importance of con- 
sultations between charging authorities and 
the representatives of the carriers before a 
new system of charges for route air naviga- 
tion facilities and services was adopted or 
changes made in an existing system. The 
Council recommended in this connection 
that charges be aimed at a level which 
would not discourage the use of facilities 
necessary to safety or result in a net profit, 
but only in expenses being covered. 

In addition to the fourteen states already 
participating in the 1954 North Atlantic 
Ocean Stations Agreement and in the 1956 
Danish and Icelandic Agreements, the 
Council approved the accession of Australia. 
following its offer to pay £3,450 semi- 
annually for the period January 1, 1958, 
to June 30, 1960, in relation to the first 
agreement, and to pay its share of the 
actual approved audited costs of the serv- 
ices covered by the latter two agreements 
for the calendar years 1958 and 1959. The 
Council further considered the Secretary 
General’s Budget Estimates for the years 
1960-1962, and future meetings in the 
fields of air navigation, air transport, joint 
support, and_ technical The 
Council also approved the statutes of the 


-assistance. 


1JCAO Bulletin, 1959 (Vol. 14, No. 6), p. 107- 
111. For a summary of the 34th session of the 
Council, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 152-153. 
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Edward Warner Award Fund, from which 
every two years a gold medal, designed by 
the Mexican artist Luis Albarran Pliego, 
was to be given to a person or institution 
not connected with ICAO for outstanding 
contributions to the development of inter- 
national civil aviation. 

The Council decided, after a discussion 
of the composition and the method of elec- 
tion of the Council on the basis of a con- 
tention by Nicaragua to the effect that Rule 
57 of the Standing Rules of Procedure was 
contradictory to Article 50 of the ICAO 
Convention, simply to submit a draft re- 
port to the forthcoming ICAO Assembly 
without recommendations. A one-page re- 
port submitted by the Implementation 
Panel aroused only a brief discussion as to 
whether the Panel could properly send out, 
as planned, a document designed to impress 
upon high levels of government the im- 
portance of doing more to bring about 
complete and effective implementation of 
requirements for facilities and services. It 


was agreed that the document should be 
circulated to representatives of the Council 
for comments before being mailed to gov- 
ernments. 


Other Matters 

The first meeting of an ICAO Panel 
established on the recommendation of the 
Joint ICAO/World Meteorological Organi- 
zation (WMO) Meeting in February 1958 
to assist the development and _ imple- 
mentation of a Meteorological Operation 
Telecommunications Network in Europe 
(MOTNE) was convened in Paris from 
September 1 to 12, 1958.’ Ten of the twelve 
Panel members nominated by the ICAO 
Air Navigation Commission in June 1958 
were present, while the United States, 
WMO, and the International Air Trans- 
port Association were represented by ob- 
servers. 

The Subcommittee on the Legal Status 
of the Aircraft took another step in the 

2 ICAO Bulletin, 1958 (Vol. 13, No. 9), p. 143- 


146, 155. 
3 [bid., 1959 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 3-5. 


development of rules governing crimes 
committed on board aircraft engaged in 
international air navigation.’ Meeting in 
Montreal between September g and 20, the 
group dealt with the problem of filling in 
certain gaps in the law which would other- 
wise permit certain offenders to escape de- 
tention and punishment. The Subcommit- 
tee rejected a proposal to the effect that it 
merely formulate a statement of principles 
to be recommended for adoption in na- 
tional legislations and proceeded to draft 
a convention on the subject, including the 
following points: 1) the state of registry 
of the aircraft had competence to exercise 
jurisdiction over offenses committed on 
board its aircraft; 2) the jurisdiction of the 
state of registry was not necessarily to be 
exclusive; the concurrent jurisdiction of 
other states, according to their laws, was 
therefore not precluded; 3) no state was 
obliged to exercise jurisdiction; and 4) 
except in certain cases, a state was not to 
exercise jurisdiction solely because the air- 
craft was flying through its airspace with- 
out landing within its territory at the time 
the offense was committed; the exceptions 
included cases where the offense had effect 
on the territory of such state, or was 
against its national security, or constituted 
a breach of its flight regulations, or in- 
volved one of its nationals. The draft Con- 
vention also provided that a state, in exer- 
cising jurisdiction over offenses committed 
on aircraft, should pay due regard to the 
safety and other interests of air navigation 
and avoid unnecessary delays of aircraft, 
passengers, and cargo. The next step con- 
templated was the study of the draft Con- 
vention by the ICAO Legal Committee. 
A regional air navigation meeting for the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia was held 
in Rome between January 7 and February 
3, 1959, under the auspices of ICAO." The 
meeting re-stated the basic operational re- 
quirements of the two regions in the light 
of the latest developments, and then rec- 


* Ibid. (No. 3), p. 34, and ICAO News Release, 
January 7, 1959. 
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ommended detailed amendments to the 
plans under which international flight was 
carried on safely and regularly in order to 
bring them up to date. 

The third meeting of the Panel on Ver- 
tical Separation of Aircraft took place in 
Montreal for ten days between November 
17 and December 1, 1958.’ Such an urgent 
need existed for improving the present ef- 
fective vertical separation that it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to undertake a study of 
any basically new system of flight levels at 
this time. The future work program of 
the Panel was set up to consist of the fol- 
lowing four points: the preparation of a 
revision of the altimeter test procedure in- 
tended for use in the maintenance and 
overhaul of four types of instruments; the 
collection of further statistics on flight tech- 
nical error for all altitudes; the compilation 
and analysis of these statistics; and the 
investigation of ways and means of increas- 
ing the number of usable flight levels. The 
four items were to be developed by corre- 
spondence. 

Nominees of five countries and three 
international organizations participated in 
the second meeting of the ICAO MAP 
Panel held in Montreal during the first 
two weeks of December 1958. The Panel 
completed the task for which it had been 
created, namely, the preparation of draft 


chart specifications for a revised Annex 4 
(aeronautical charts) for review by the 
Aeronautical Information Section MAP 
division. The specifications were designed 
to permit a higher degree of latitude on 
the part of chart producers in cases where 
uniformity was not essential. 

The European Civil Aviation Conference 
met for its third session between March g 
and 20, 1959, in Strasbourg.’ The meeting, 
which was attended by seventeen of the 
nineteen member states, with observers 
from seven other states and eleven interna- 
tional organizations, adopted two resolu- 
tions and 44 recommendations, including a 
resolution to establish a Committee on Co- 
ordination and Liberalization, the purpose 
of which would be to study general govern- 
mental measures to facilitate coordination 
between airlines with a view to improving 
their economic position and efficiency. 
Other topics considered by the Conference 
included traffic rights for scheduled serv- 
ices, statistics, passenger service charges, 
interchange of aircraft, airworthiness certi- 
fication, and technical and facilitation mat- 
ters. 

The Republic of Guinea became the 74th 
member state of ICAO on April 26, 1959, 
30 days after its instrument of adherence 
to the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation had been deposited.” 


International Labor Organization 


Conference 

The 43d session of the International La- 
bor Conference was held in Geneva from 
June 3 to 25, 1959, under the presidency of 
Mr. E. Dreyer (Danish government dele- 
gate). The Conference was attended by 
over goo delegates, advisers, and observers 
from 75 member countries and 15 terri- 


5ICAO Bulletin, 1959 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 19-23, 
31. 

6 Ibid. (No. 4), Pp. 40-43. 

1 Ibid. (No. 6), p. 116-119. 

8 ICAO News Release, April 24, 1959. 

1 Industry and Labour, July 1 and 15, 1959 (Vol. 
22, Nos. 1-2), p. 3-03. For a summary of the 42d 


tories, including the Ministers of Labor 
from 41 countries. 

The Conference discussed extensively the 
report of Mr. Morse, the Director-General 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO),’ who then replied to the discus- 
sion.’ It had been clearly indicated in the 
course of the debate, he said, that employ- 


session, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 155-156. 

2 Industry and Labour, July 1 and 15, 1959 (Vol. 
22, Nos. 1-2), p. 8 ef al. For a summary of the 
report, see this issue, p. 644-645. 

3 Industry and Labour, July 1 and 15, 1959 (Vol. 


22, Nos. 1-2), p. 75-78. 
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ment was the central issue of social policy 
in the world, considered not as a temporary 
aberration requiring emergency measures 
but as a long-term problem which was a 
challenge to man’s ingenuity in devising 
new technology and new social organiza- 
tion. It was necessary to understand bet- 
ter the relationship between prices, wages, 
and the level of employment, and to ex- 
amine the consequences for production and 
employment of changing patterns in inter- 
national trade. The quality and mobility 
of manpower should be continually im- 
proved, and new and more efficient organi- 
zation of production required the creation 
of new patterns of human organization and 
new industrial relationships. 

The Director-General observed that rapid 
industrialization was necessary to sustain 
population increases in the less-developed 
countries, but that industry should not be 
developed at the expense of a country’s agri- 
culture. Through the development of the 
institutions of both industry and agricul- 
ture new habits of cooperation would be 
formed and the spread of new ideas and 
awakened desires could be channelled in 
constructive directions. Perhaps the great- 
est influence ILO could wield was by help- 
ing to bring about a new human organiza- 
tion, without which neither agricultural 
nor industrial development was possible. 
ILO’s labor-management relations program 
was at the core of this work, along with 
workers’ education. 

In all the continents, the Director-General 
remarked, the numbers of the young gener- 
ation were increasing, and a large youth 
population was the demographic charac- 
teristic of all underdeveloped countries. 
The education and training of the young 
people of the day would in large measure 
determine the success or failure of the plan- 
ning for economic and social growth which 
was necessary during the next quarter of 
a century, and that was why ILO was de- 
voting special attention to the problems 
of youth. ag 

In the past year the Conference had 


made a new experiment in its consideration 
of the problems of non-manual workers, 
as the general exchange of views had ended 
in the recommendation of a program of 
action which could well occupy ILO for 
a number of years to come. There was 
need to deal more and more with concrete 
situations, in the opinion of the Director- 
General, and less with generalities. Thus 
ILO needed not only statistical and legal 
data on each country but a real understand- 
ing of each people. One example of a new 
method of work might be the establish- 
ment of an International Institute for Labor 
and Social Studies, an idea which had met 
with an enthusiastic response from states- 
men, businessmen, and trade union leaders. 
The Institute would teach no set system 
of industrial relations or social organiza- 
tion, nor would it propound any doctrine; 
its aim would be to promote a better un- 
derstanding of how to go about dealing 
with questions of social policy rather than 
to provide the answers to those questions. 

The Director-General drew attention to 
the changes in the character of ILO’s work 
that had taken place during the past 40 
years. It had become a human organiza- 
tion working for the attainment of certain 
human goals, and not the embodiment of 
an absolute moral law revealed 40 years 
earlier and enshrined in the Constitution. 
Its purpose was the improvement of condi- 
tions of men and women throughout the 
world, and the fact that this purpose had 
not yet been attained was the greatest ar- 
gument for its continued existence. ILO 
had the responsibility of assisting the ef- 
forts of men in all countries to build upon 
the foundations of their own past the 
realization of their visions of a better fu- 
ture. A volume of human misery and a 
host of difficulties unsuspected 40 years 
previously were clamoring for action and 
attention; the full cooperation of every 
group and every part of the Conference was 
necessary if ILO was not to fail miserably 
the trust placed in it by the peoples of the 
world. 
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With regard to the reports of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, the Conference took 
the following action: the objections lodged 
against the nominations of the workers’ 
delegations from Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, France, India, Libya, the Union of 
South Africa, and Vietnam were held 
to be irreceivable;‘ the credentials of the 
Hungarian government delegation were re- 
jected by 145 votes to 70, with 38 absten- 
tions,’ while those of the Hungarian em- 
ployers’ delegate were rejected by 153 votes 
to 64, with 30 abstentions,’ as were those 
of the Hungarian workers’ delegation by 
146 votes to 62, with 29 abstentions;’ and, 
finally, the credentials of the workers’ dele- 
gate from the Union of South Africa were 
not invalidated. 

The Conference adopted a convention 
providing for the minimum age of admis- 
sion of fishermen to employment; a conven- 
tion concerning the medical examination of 
fishermen; and a recommendation provid- 
ing for the organization of health services 
in places of employment. It also took pre- 
liminary action with a view to final discus- 
sion the following year on three other 
instruments: a proposed draft convention, 
supplemented by a formal recommendation 
dealing with the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations and a proposed 
draft recommendation on the question of 
collaboration between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels. It 
held, in addition, a general discussion on 
the problems of non-manual workers in- 
cluding technicians, supervisory staff, etc., 
and approved a report outlining a long- 
term program for ILO with respect to 
these workers’ problems. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions 
concerning the possibility of adopting a 
convention on occupational health services 
in places of employment; the placing on 
the agenda of the next ordinary session of 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 

5 Ibid., p. 59. 


6 Ibid., p. 60. 
1 [bid., p. 61. 


the Conference of the question of consul- 
tation and cooperation between public au- 
thorities and employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations at the industrial and national 
levels; the coverage by workers’ compensa- 
tion of harmful effects of ionizing radia- 
tions; the placing on the agenda of the 
next ordinary session of the question of the 
protection of workers against radiations; 
the problems of young workers; ILO’s ac- 
tivities in the field of occupational health 
and safety, and participation by ILO in the 
proposed International Health and Medical 
Research Year; the operational activities of 
ILO; and the development f the activities 
of ILO in respect of the problems of the 
underdeveloped countries. The Conference 
also held a special sitting to celebrate the 
4oth anniversary of ILO, founded in 1919, 
and adopted a new procedure for dealing 
with the membership of technical commit- 
tees, designed to resolve difficulties which 
had arisen at the past six sessions. 


Governing Body 

The 142d session of the Governing Body 
of ILO was held in Geneva on May 29 and 
30 and on June g, 10, and 26, 1959.’ The 
meeting opened with a debate on the ques- 
tions on which the Governing Body desired 
to have more information for its 143d ses- 
sion (November 1959). It requested at 
the close of the debate that it receive more 
detailed proposals for a general discussion 
by the Conference of employment problems 
and policies, and law and practice reports 
on the following subjects: equality of treat- 
ment of nationals and nonnationals (social 
security), vocational training, prohibition 
of the sale and hire of inadequately 
guarded machinery, and employment of 
young persons in underground work in 
mines of all kinds. 

The Governing Body authorized the Di- 
rector-General to establish an International 
Occupational Safety and Health Informa- 

8 Ibid., p. 62. 


® Jbid., August 1, 1959 (Vol. 22, No. 3), p. 96- 
118. 
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tion Center in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, and 
requested him to submit to the next session 
a more detailed plan for the aims, structure, 
stafing, and finance of the proposed Inter- 
national Institute for Social and Labor 
Studies during the initial pericd of its 
existence. It further decided in principle 
to nominate six of its members to be con- 
vened by the Director-General prior to the 
next session in order to examine with him 
and to advise him on the details of the 
Institute. 

The 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, and 37th reports 
of the Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion were considered and endorsed without 
discussion by the Governing Body, subject 
to the abstention of the government repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union and Czecho- 


slovakia. The Governing Body also took 


note with approval of the report of the 
Committee on Forced Labor, dealing with 
its March 1959 session in Geneva, while 
placing on record the opposition of the 


Soviet, Indian, and Czechoslovak govern- 
ment members. | 

Other matters discussed by the Govern- 
ing Body included methods of working of 
the Conference, the procedure for the ap- 
pointment of committees, standing orders 
and the application of conventions and rec- 
ommendations, the activities of interna- 
tional organizations, the Asian advisory 
committee, financial and administrative 
questions, industrial committees, produc- 
tivity problems, and the composition and 
agenda of various meetings. Under the 
last heading the Governing Body discussed 
the meeting of experts on employment ob- 
jectives in economic development, the meet- 
ing of experts on industrial injury statistics, 
the preparatory working group for the ad 
hoc meeting on civil aviation, and the 
African advisory committee. After a series 
of elections and appointments, the session 
concluded with the determination of the 
date and place of the next session of the 
Governing Body. 


Report of the Director-General 

Part I of the Director-General’s report to 
the 43d session of the International Labor 
Conference dealt with current problems 
and trends concerning employment and un- 
employment, social problems of economic 
development, and institutions and_ social 
policy. Part II, which was also the 13th 
report of ILO to the UN, contained a de- 
scription of present ILO programs and 
activities within its main fields of com- 
petence.” With regard to Part I, the report 
listed the following as among the elements 
to be taken into account by an effective 
employment policy: 1) important changes 
in the volume and direction of international 
trade, ¢.g., as a result of the inauguration 
of the common market in Europe; 2) the 
impact of automation and other technologi- 
cal changes upon unemployment; 3) the 
changing structure of industry, both do- 
mestically and in international market situa- 
tions; and 4) questions relating to the insti- 
tutional setting in which the problem of 
full employment arose. Particular stress 
was laid upon fluctuations in prices of raw 
materials and on inflation as significant 
factors relative to unemployment. One 
key to solutions of social problems arising 
from economic development was said to 
lie in rural development programs and in- 
dustrial decentralization, provided that re- 
gional planning was focused on the need 
to expand employment opportunities in 
rural areas, and aimed at manpower or- 
ganization and development and at accept- 
able living and working conditions. 

In Part II of the report the Director- 
General designated the major emphases and 
priorities in ILO’s program during the past 
year as the following: methods of action; 
questions of current concern and questions 
of long-term importance; human rights; re- 
gional action; and the fixing of priorities. 
He also described the activities of ILO in 
the fields of economic development, man- 
power, and employment, in particular in 
connection with the problems of unem- 


% [bid., May 15, 1959 (Vol. 21, No. 10), p. 373-376. 
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ployment, underemployment, the develop- 
ment of employment opportunities, produc- 
tivity, vocational training and supervisory 
training, occupational classification, voca- 
tional guidance and rehabilitation, migra- 
tion, rural development, small-scale indus- 
tries and handicrafts, and cooperation. ILO 
was also active in the fields of wages, social 
security, hours of work, occupational safety 
and health, and housing. The final chapter 
of the report indicated the progress of rati- 
fications of international labor conventions, 
operational activities, and relations with in- 
ternational and regional organizations. 


Other Matters 

The seventh session of the Coal Mines 
Committee of ILO was held in Geneva 
from April 27 to May 8, 1959." The six- 
teen member countries were all represented 
by tripartite delegations. The Committee 
adopted unanimously conclusions on prin- 
ciples ana methods of wage determination, 
as well as a statement on labor-management 
relations. By 67 votes to 0, with 22 ab- 
stentions, the Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion concerning the convening of a tri- 
partite technical meeting to study the social 
consequences arising from the current sit- 
uation in the coal industry. Another reso- 
lution, which was adopted by 36 votes to 
33, with 19 abstentions, invited the Gov- 
erning Body to place on the agenda of the 
next session the item of reduction of hours 
of work in the coal mines; other items to 
be considered included retirement pensions 
for mineworkers and the effect of tech- 
nological improvements on the employment 
of mineworkers. 

At a meeting in New York City on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1959, the executive committee of 
the Conference of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped adopted a code 
of principles for the handicapped.” The 
meeting was of interest to ILO, since many 
of the organizations constituting the Con- 
ference were on its special list of non- 


11 [bid., 22, No. 4), p.- 
132-153. 

12 Ibid., May 1, 1959 (Vol. 21, No. 9), p. 323-324. 

18 [bid., p. 351-352. 

14 [bid., p. 352-353. 


August 15, 1959 (Vol. 


governmental organizations. The essence 
of the code was that the handicapped per- 
son, an individual with full human rights 
which he shared in common with the 
able-bodied, was entitled to receive from 
his country every possible measure of 
protection and assistance and to be given 
the opportunity for rehabilitation. 

The second session of the African Work- 
ers’ University, organized by the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions with the cooperation of ILO, was 
held at Brazzaville from December 29, 
1958, to January 10, 1959." The fourth 
congress of the International Graphical 
Federation took place in Munich on Sep- 
tember 15-20, 1958.’ A Tripartite Tech- 
nical Meeting on the Timber Industry, or- 
ganized by ILO, met at Geneva from 
December 8 to 19, 1958." Delegations at- 
tended from 22 of the 24 countries which 
had been invited to be represented. Dis- 
cussion centered around such topics as 
developments in the industry, living condi- 
tions, wages, accommodation, catering and 
nutrition, first aid and medical services, 
training, safety, occupational accidents, la- 
bor inspection, and labor-management co- 
operation, The meeting adopted various 
conclusions based on the discussion of these 
several fields. 

Other congresses which met during the 
period under review included the follow- 
ing: the second inter-American congress of 
postal, telegraph, and telephone workers, at 
Lima, October 5-10, 1958; the first Asian 
textile workers’ conference, at Tokyo, No- 
vember 10-12, 1958; the fourth extraordi- 
nary congress of the Uruguayan trade 
union confederation, at Montevideo, No- 
vember 13-15, 1958; the third national 
congress of the Peruvian Workers’ Con- 
federation, at Lima, December 26-30, 1958; 
and the world economic conference of free 
trade unions, at Geneva, March 18-19, 
1959." 

1 Ibid., May 15, 
360-372. 

16 Ibid., May 1, 1959 (Vol. 21, No. 9), p. 353-357; 


and ibid., May 15, 1959 (Vol. 21, No. 10), p. 
392-395. 
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International Monetary Fund 


Tenth Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions 

The Tenth Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), covering the period from 
May 1958 to April 1959, was transmitted to 
members and governors of the Fund on 
June 3, 1959. In Part I of the report the 
establishment of external convertibility of 
the major European currencies was de- 
scribed as the most important single 
achievement of the postwar period in the 
field of exchange restriction. This event 
took place at the end of 1958, while in 
early 1959 other countries adjusted their 
exchange control regulations to the new 
conditions. A major factor behind the 


move was pinpointed as the general gain 
in strength, both economic and financial, of 
the industrialized countries and, with the 
exception of the United States, their sub- 
stantial addition to their gold and dollar 


reserves. Most of the less developed coun- 
tries continued to experience difficulties, 
according to the report, but several were 
putting into effect comprehensive stabiliza- 
tion programs which included the simplifi- 
cation of their exchange systems. The re- 
port considered the immediate effects of 
this concerted move and the impact it 
might be expected to have on the restric- 
tions that still remained. It also pointed 
out that during the period under review 
appreciable further progress was made in 
the substitution of unitary exchange rates 
for multiple currency practices, and that 
there was a general decline in the number 
of bilateral payments arrangements between 
member countries of the Fund. 

In conclusion, Part I of the report noted 
that there appeared to be an_ increased 
understanding in the world of the issues 
involved, and therefore the possibility of 
achieving the full benefits of a multilateral 

1 International Monetary Fund, Tenth Annual Re- 
port on Exchange Restrictions, Washington, D. C., 


1959; see also International Financial News Survey 
(hereafter cited as IFNS), August 28, 1959 (Vol. 12, 


system was greater than at any previous 
time in the Fund’s history. As far as the 
less industrialized countries were con- 
cerned, it was to be expected that renewed 
expansion in world trade would ease the 
decline in export earnings which they had 
recently suffered. In the endeavor to create 
the conditions which would enable these 
countries to reap the full advantages of 
growth combined with domestic stability 
and external equilibrium, the report con- 
tinued, those which conducted their trans- 
actions in convertible currencies and which 
had relatively simple exchange systems 
would be in a better position to cope with 
the financial problems arising out of ur- 
gent needs for development. 

The second part of the report consisted 
of country surveys describing the exchange 
systems of all Fund members and of six 
nonmember countries: the basic exchange 
rate, the nature of the exchange system, the 
authorities administering the controls, the 
arrangements applying to settlements with 
other countries, the operation of the ac- 
counts of nonresidents, and the require- 
ments affecting settlements for imports, ex- 
ports, invisibles, and capital transactions. 
Each survey concluded with a chrono- 
logical listing of the more significant 
changes in exchange practices which took 
place during 1958 and in early 1959. Where 
the exchange rate system was not uniform, 
a table of exchange rates was provided. 


Other Matters 

The record of Fund transactions in 
March 1959 showed that five members had 
purchased United States dollars from the 
Fund, as follows: Argentina, $3 million; 
Haiti, $167,000; Honduras, $1.25 million; 
Mexico, $22.5 million; and the Philippines, 
$8.75 million.” The first four drawings 
were made in accordance with stand-by ar- 
No. 9), p. 70. For a summary of the previous report, 
see International Organization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, 


No. 4), p. $42. 
2 JFNS, June 5, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 47), p. 380. 
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rangements. In addition to the repurchase 
of $200 million by the United Kingdom,’ 
repurchases were also made in March by 
Nicaragua ($1.88 million) and by the 
Philippines ($2.5 million). 

The record of Fund transactions for 
April showed the following purchases made 
under stand-by arrangements: Argentina, 
$3 million; Haiti, $100,000; and Peru, $2.5 
million, while that for May noted pur- 
chases under stand-by arrangements of $3 
million by Argentina, $100,000 by Haiti, 
and $1.2 million by Honduras.’ A _ one- 
year stand-by arrangement for $1.5 million 
was agreed with Bolivia. Repurchases were 
$5 million by Colombia, $0.5 million by 
Paraguay, and $11.2 million by the Union 
of South Africa. 

In June the Icelandic Parliament ap- 
proved a 50 percent increase, to $1.5 mil- 
lion, in Iceland’s quota in the Fund, where- 
upon Iceland submitted its notification of 
consent and paid to the Fund in gold 25 
percent of the increase in its quota.’ Also 
in June, the United States Congress sent to 


President Eisenhower for his approval a 
bill authorizing increases in the United 
States quota in the Fund and in the United 
States subscription to the capital of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development.’ A provision which the 
President had requested, namely, that re- 
quiring payment of the increase in quota 
during the current fiscal year which ended 
on June 30, was accepted by both houses of 
Congress. Later in the month, it was an- 
nounced that letters of consent to increases 
in their quotas had been received from 
Australia, Austria, Ecuador, Ghana, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Iceland, Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States.” 
The quotas of these members as of January 
31, 1959, represented 47.34 percent of the 
total quotas in the Fund. Payments of 


3See International Organization, Summer 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 470. 
4 IFNS, July 10, 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 16. 
5 Ibid., August 7, 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 6), p. 48. 
6 Ibid., June 12, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 48), p. 384. 
1 Ibid., p. 388. 
8 Ibid., June 26, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 50), p. 397- 


their increases in quota had already been 
made by Ecuador, Guatemala, Iceland, Ire- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States as of June 19. 

It was reported early in July that the 
Norwegian Parliament had approved the 
legislation providing for an increase of 100 
percent in Norway’s quota in the Fund, 
i.e., to $100 million.” The Belgian Parlia- 
ment also approved the law authorizing an 
increase of 50 percent in Belgium’s quota, 
while Australia paid to the Fund in gold 
25 percent of the increase in its quota. 
Letters of consent to increases in their 
quotas were subsequently received from 
Chile, Ethiopia, Morocco, and Sweden. By 
then, the quotas of all the members that 
had so far consented to increases equaled 
49.95 percent of total Fund quotas.” 

It was announced on July 18, 1959, that 
an initial par value for the Spanish peseta, 
at 60.0000 pesetas to the United States dol- 
lar, had been established by agreement 
between the government of Spain and 
IMF." To assist the Spanish government 
in the fulfillment of its comprehensive eco- 
nomic stabilization program, which was to 
include internal fiscal and credit measures, 
trade liberalization, membership in the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, and a reform of the foreign ex- 
change system, the Fund agreed to a 
request for a drawing of the equivalent of 
$50 million.” Of this amount, $25 million 
was to be drawn in United States dollars, 
$12.5 million in sterling, and $12.5 million 
in French francs. The Fund also entered 
into a stand-by arrangement with the Span- 
ish government which authorized addi- 
tional drawings equivalent to $25 million 
within the following twelve months. 

It was announced in August that an 
initial par value for the Libyan pound, at 

9 Ibid., July 3, 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 1. 

” [bid., July 31, 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 5), p. 34. 

11 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 


302, July 18, 1959. 
12 JFNS, July 24, 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 25. 
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0.357143 Libyan pounds per United States 
dollar, had been established by agreement 
between the United Kingdom of Libya and 


the International Monetary Fund.” The 
parity could also be expressed in terms of 
280 United States cents per Libyan pound. 


International Telecommunication Union 


Administrative Council 

The Administrative Council of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
held its fourteenth session in Geneva from 
May 19 to June 12, 1959, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Alfred F. Langenberger 
(Switzerland).' In preparation for the 
1959 conferences, the Council decided to 
prepare a report for submission to the 
forthcoming Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence relating to the implementation of the 
Atlantic City Table of Frequency Alloca- 
tions; the report summarized the action 
taken by the Council with respect to the 
situation prior to the Extraordinary Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference, held in 
Geneva in 1951, and with respect to that 
arising from the decisions of that Confer- 
ence. As usual during the session of the 
Council prior to a Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence, the Council also drew up its report 
to the 1959 Conference on the recent activi- 
ties of the Union, including questions call- 
ing for special attention by the Conference. 
In its final form, the report was in three 
parts: Part I related to the activities of the 
Council and ITU from 1953 to 1959; Part 
II dealt with the staff and finances of the 
Union; and Part III covered the various 
questions to be brought to the attention of 
the Plenipotentiary Conference. Chief 
among these matters were the possible as- 
similation of Union salaries, allowances, 
and pensions to those of the UN common 
system, the possible introduction of a con- 
solidated budget and a Working Capital 
Fund, and problems set by the “ceiling” for 
the ordinary expenses of the Union. 


18 International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 
304, August 12, 1959. 

1 Journal UIT, August 1959 (Vol. 26, No. 8), 
p. 160-163. For information on the thirteenth session, 
see International Organization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, 
No. 4), P- 544- 


In its review of the Union’s activities in 
the sphere of technical assistance, the Coun- 
cil resolved to encourage the administra- 
tions of those countries which had been 
regularly supplying experts to countries 
whose telecommunications were insufh- 
ciently developed or had been offering 
hospitality to holders of technical assist- 
ance scholarships coming from such coun- 
tries. Since the Council was unable to 
draw up a final budget for 1960, the task 
was left to the Plenipotentiary Conference, 
scheduled to meet in October. The provi- 
sional budget drawn up by the Council 
amounted to 7,482,850 Swiss francs, exclud- 
ing technical assistance expenses to be re- 
funded by the UN; a budget of this size, 
the Council reminded the administrations, 
would mean an increase in the contributory 
unit now equivalent to 8800 Swiss francs, 
assuming that the budget remained appor- 
tioned over the present number of units. 
The estimated expenditure approved by the 
Council for the extraordinary budget for 
1960 amounted to 805,500 Swiss francs, 
subject to any decisions that might be taken 
by the Plenipotentiary Conference; these es- 
timates related to meetings of the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee Study Groups, the Second 
Plenary Assembly of this body, and Inter- 
national Radio Consultative Committee 
Study Groups meetings. The supplemen- 
tary publications budget for 1960 came to 
1,982,790 Swiss francs. 

After consideration of a draft agreement 
with the UN dealing with affiliation of 
officials under 60 years of age, with retro- 

2 For a summary of the proceedings of the Extra- 
ordinary Administrative Radio Conference, see Inter- 


national Organization, August 1952 (Vol. 6, No. 3), 
P. 449. 
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active effect, to the UN Joint Staff Pensions 
Fund, the Council decided that it would 
be well to obtain fresh advice on the legal 
and actuarial aspects of the problem. It 
therefore asked the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral to obtain this advice in time for the 
Plenipotentiary Conference to take a final 
decision in full knowledge of the facts. It 
was observed that the Council had already 
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agreed that adoption of the UN employ- 
ment conditions should not result in finan- 
cial loss for officials and had deviscd a 
transfer procedure in consequence. Con- 
sideration of other staff questions was post- 
poned until the Plenipotentiary Conference 
should have made its final decision with 
regard to assimilation (salaries and allow- 
ances) to the UN system. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) held its 54th 
session in Paris, June 1-12, 1959. Under 
the heading, Execution of the Program, the 
Board took the following decisions, inter 
alia: 1) to appoint a rapporteur, commis- 
sioned to follow the successive discussions 
of the Director-General’s reports by the 
Board, for the purpose of assisting in the 
preparation of comments by the Board on 
these reports for information to the Gen- 
eral Conference at its forthcoming session; 
2) to authorize the Director-General to re- 
quest the Technical Assistance Committee 
to contribute for 1960 a sum of $505,779 
toward the Headquarters costs of admin- 
istering the Technical Assistance Program; 
3) to designate twelve Member States— 
namely, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colom- 
‘bia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and the United 
States—which were to be entitled to ap- 
point a representative for two years on the 
Intergovernmental Advisory Committee for 
the Major Project on the Extension of Pri- 
mary Education in Latin America; 4) to 
request the Director-General to accept the 
invitation of the government of Denmark 
to hold in Denmark in 1960 an inter- 
governmental conference on international 
oceanographic research and training vessels; 
5) to approve the celebration of the anni- 

1 Document 54 EX/Decisions, June 22, 1959. For 


a summary of the 53d session, see International Or- 
ganization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 324. 


versaries of the great personalities (Frederic 
Chopin and Charles Darwin) listed in one 
of the documents before the Board;’ and 
6) to authorize the Director-General to 
signify UNESCO’s agreement in principle 
to the proposals by the government of the 
United Arab Republic concerning interna- 
tional action for the study and protection 
of the archaeological monuments of Nubia 
threatened by submergence as a result of 
the construction of the Aswan High Dam. 

In the course of the discussion of ex- 
ternal relations, the Executive Board fur- 
ther authorized the Director-General to 
negotiate and conclude with the Managing 
Director of the Special Fund, on the basis 
of the standard agreement drawn up by 
the latter, the agreement between the two 
agencies; in the meantime, the Director- 
General was authorized to give provisional 
effect to the agreement, even before its ap- 
proval by the Executive Board, in order to 
implement forthwith the proposals concern- 
ing the Middle East Technical University 
providing for the establishment of seven 
additional secretariat posts at UNESCO 
headquarters.’ With regard to the prepara- 
tion of a draft international agreement on 
the protection of certain rights of per- 
formers, recorders, and broadcasters (neigh- 
boring rights to copyright), the Executive 
Board approved the proposals submitted by 
the Director-General concerning such pro- 
cedure, namely: 1) convening of a single 

2 Document 54 EX/7, April 10, 1959. 


* Document 54 EX/13, Add.I, Annex II, May 20, 
1959. 
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intergovernmental conference jointly by the 
International Labor Organization, the In- 
ternational Union for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, and UNES- 
CO, with a view to the preparation and 
adoption of such an international agree- 
ment; and 2) preparation of the draft in- 
ternational instrument and the report to 
be submitted to the intergovernmental con- 
ference by a committee of experts convened 
jointly by the three above-mentioned or- 
ganizations. Other reports on the relation 
of UNESCO to various agencies and com- 
missions were noted and approved by the 
Board. 

After dealing in detail with certain ad- 
ministrative and financial questions, the 
Board moved on to miscellaneous matters 
and took the following decisions, among 
others, whereby it: 1) decided to submit 
to the eleventh session of the General Con- 
ference a brief and concise report on the 
activities of the Executive Board in 1959- 
1960 and to invite the Chairman of the 
Board to prepare this report; 2) took note 
of the fact that the Director-General had 
decided to take sick leave for a period of 
three months and had designated Mr. René 
Maheu as Acting Director-General for the 
duration of his leave; 3) requested the 
Director-General to accept with gratitude 
the invitation from the Minister of Educa- 
tion of the United Kingdom to the Execu- 
tive Board to visit London at the conclu- 
sion of its spring session in 1960; and 4) 
expressing its regret at the total destruction 
by fire of the library of the Brazilian Center 
for Physical Research, invited the Director- 
General, in consultation with the Director- 
General of the International Atomic Ener- 


gy Agency, to undertake a program of 
action including: a) support of the request 
from the government of Brazil to the 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board for an allocation of $50,000-$60,000 
from his contingency fund to meet this 
emergency; 4) contribution from the regu- 
lar program funds of such limited savings 
as might emerge from the appropriations 
to the program of participation in Member 
States’ activities; c) examination of the pos- 
sibility of making available on an emer- 
gency basis a UNESCO coupon allocation 
in accordance with its Rules and Regula- 
tions and of including this project in the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Scheme; and d) 
circulation and publicizing of the appeal 
to Member States, intergovernmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, universi- 
ties, and institutes of higher learning. 


Other Matters 

The International Center for the Study 
of the Preservation and Restoration of Cul- 
tural Property observed its second anniver- 
sary on March 1, 1959.’ Since nine coun- 
tries had become members of the center, 
the de jure constitution of the center had 
been drawn up, in accord with the Italian 
government, and a provisional council had 
been installed. This council, through funds 
voted by UNESCO, had been able to es- 
tablish, as from December 1958, a program 
of work, documentation, publications, and_ 
travel. Use of the center’s facilities was 
considered to be of greatest interest to 
museums of the whole world and of all 
categories, fine arts museums as well as 
those of natural history, ethnography, sci- 
ence, and history. 


Universal Postal Union 


Executive and Liaison Committee 
The Executive and Liaison Committee 
of the Universal Postal Union (UPU) met 


4UNESCO Chronicle, April 1959 (Vol. 5, No. 4), 


p. 130. 
1 Union Postale, August 1959 (84th Year, No. 8), 


in Berne from May 14 to 23, 1959, under 
the presidency of Mr. A. Wolstencroft 
(United Kingdom).’ In dealing with the 
p. 92A-96A. For a summary of the last session of 


the Executive and Liaison Committee, see International 
Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 262. 
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agenda, the Committee approved without 
reservation the report of the activities of 
UPU for 1958. Several questions on the 
relation of UPU to the UN were treated at 
this time with reciprocal understanding. 
The examination of the reports of the sub- 
committees on the progress in their respec- 
tive tasks figured prominently in the dis- 
cussion; the Committee did not, however, 
come to a decision on tariff policy, although 
it did decide that the present scales of 
transit rates needed to be revised. The sub- 
committee scheme regarding the eventual 
issue of an international postage stamp met 
with serious opposition; at the end of the 
discussion, it was decided that examination 
of the problem should be continued, but 
no decision was taken. The agenda con- 
tained also several points of an administra- 
tive character concerning the organization 
and the working of the International Bu- 
reau and the examination of various pro- 
posals submitted by administrations. 


Enlarged Executive and Liaison Committee 


This was the name given to the com- 
mittee entrusted with the study of the 
problem of revising the Universal Postal 
Convention. It sat from May 25 to May 29 
and consisted of 29 countries with 54 repre- 
sentatives. A draft scheme was drawn up 
by the rapporteur country, dividing the 
basic documents into the following four 
distinct acts: 1) Constitution of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union; 2) general regulations 
of UPU; 3) the Universal Postal Conven- 
tion; and 4) executive regulations of the 
Universal Postal Convention. The Pream- 
ble of the current Convention was abol- 
ished, to be replaced in the Constitution by 
an introductory text recalling the aims of 
the Union. Ratification was maintained 
for the Constitution only, with approval of 
the other acts being regulated by the con- 
stitutional provisions of each signatory 
country. The Committee was unable to 
reach full agreement as regards the proce- 


2 Union Postale, July 1959 (84th Year, No. 7), 
p. 76A-78A. For a summary of the second annual 


dure for modifying the acts; it was finally 
decided by a very small majority that 
amendments adopted by UPU Congresses 
would not come into force until they had 
been accepted by two-thirds of the member 
countries in accordance with the national 
legislation of these members. The qualifi- 
cation for membership in the Union was 
defined in a single article, thereby render- 
ing superfluous the enumeration of non- 
independent territories. 


Consultative Committee 

The second annual session of the Man- 
agement Council of the Consultative Com- 
mittee for Postal Studies (CCPS) was held 
at the Hague, March 9-19, 1959.’ Business 
was conducted essentially through the 
twelve working groups, each of which, 
through its rapporteur, was able to make 
a report on the information collected, sum- 
marize the work, make a draft of the in- 
tended report, and trace the future stages 
of the research. Two studies were to be 
completed in 1960, and the completion of 
several others could be envisaged at a 
date somewhat later, but not remote. 

The principal subjects discussed by the 
technical, executive, and economic sections 
were the distribution of the studies, co- 
ordination of efforts, and research on meth- 
ods capable of improving the present or- 
ganization. It was decided by the Council, 
on the recommendation of these sections, 
not to undertake any new study before 
those already undertaken should be com- 
pleted. Two that would be taken up at 
that time were the following: 1) examina- 
tion of methods to deal with peaks of the 
trafic load (summer or winter season, 
periods of renovation); and 2) examination 
of the possibility of providing a universal 
bag for the exchange of correspondence and 
the various methods for manipulating and 
controlling the use of these bags. 

Nineteen of the twenty member coun- 
tries were represented by 68 delegates at 


session of the Management Council, see International 
Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 327. 
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the three plenary sessions presided over by 
Mr. Greever Allan (United States). Ex- 
tensive reports on three practical subjects 
were presented to the Council, viz., the cur- 
rent state and lines of development of the 
mechanization and automatization of the 
postal service, the systems employed for 
the instruction of the staff and professional 
training of the higher grades of engineers 
and technicians of the postal establishments, 
and utilitarian postal propaganda in rela- 
tion to the work of CCPS. The Inter- 


national Bureau was thereupon requested 
by the Council to make a synthesis or sum- 


3 Union Postale, April 1959 (84th Year, No. 4), 
p. 46A. 


mary of these studies and to publish them 
in the form of an article. The Council 
concluded its session by determining the 
date and place of its next meeting, to be 
held in the United Kingdom from June 27 


to July 9, 1960. 


Other Matters 

’ With the admission of the territory of 
Somalia under Italian administration to 
UPU on April 1, 1959,’ and of the Repub- 
lic of Guinea on May 6, 1959,° the number 
of members of the Union reached 100. 


‘ Ibid., August 1959 (84th Year, No. 8), p. 96A. 
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Arab League 


According to press reports from Beirut, 
Lebanon, on August 11 and 18, 1959, 
representatives of nine Arab states—all the 
members of the Arab League except Tuni- 
sia—were preparing a lengthy reply to the 
suggestion of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, 
Secretary-General of the UN, that the Pal- 
estine refugees being sheltered by various 
Arab countries be economically integrated 
into these countries.’ Spokesmen for the 
Arab states declared at the end of a ten- 
day conference that they would unani- 
mously support the refugees’ demand to 
return to their homes in what had become 
the state of Israel; this was tantamount to 
rejection of Mr. Hammarskjold’s proposal 
to spend $1.5-$2 billion within the next 
five years to create productive jobs for 
about one million refugees living in Arab 
lands. Although the Secretary-General had 
asserted that economic integration would 
not prejudice any rights of the refugees, the 
Arabs interpreted the plan to mean that 
the refugees would be permanently re- 
settled among them. Apparently the only 
part of Mr. Hammarskjold’s report that 
was acceptable to the Arabs was that call- 
ing for the continued existence of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA), the 
organization administering the relief pro- 
gram for refugees in Lebanon, Jordan, and 
the United Arab Republic. 

Although the Arab report was not to be 
published until the meeting of the Arab 
foreign ministers at Casablanca about Sep- 
tember 1, the press revealed that the report 
would: 1) probably reprove the Secretary- 
General for stepping beyond his authority 


1 The Times (London), August 12, 1959, and The 
New York Times, August 19, 1959. For previous 
information on the Arab League, see International 
Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 
331-333. 
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in suggesting the resettlement of refugees 
instead of confining his recommendations to 
the extension of the life of UNRWA; 2) 
declare that the problem of economic de- 
velopment in Arab countries must be con- 
sidered separately from the problem of the 
refugees, because the latter was a political 
as well as an economic question; and 3) 
urge the UN to press for the repatriation 
of refugees and to discourage continued 
Jewish immigration to Israel. 

The press report of the meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the Arab League, held 
in Casablanca from September 1 to 8, 1959, 
noted the absence of both Tunisia and 
Iraq. The eight countries represented 
were Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, the United Arab 
Republic, and Yemen. The provisional gov- 
ernment of the Algerian nationalists sent 
a delegation that was given the status of 
member-observer, while representatives of 
the Imamate of Oman and of the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees were also seated with- 
out the right to vote. The meeting took 
three major decisions: 1) to modernize the 
League’s charter; 2) to adopt twelve miles 
as the limit for territorial waters; and 3) 
to support the candidacy of Liberia for the 
presidency of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the UN. Discussion in the 
course of the session dealt also with the 
war in Algeria, the Palestinian refugees, 
protests against the projected explosion of 
atomic bombs in the Sahara by France, a 
communications boycott against Israel, and 
the problems of Oman and _ southern 
Yemen.’ 


2 The New York Times, September 9, 1959. 
3 I[bid., September 2, 1959. 
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European Communities’ 


European Parliamentary Assembly 

The European Parliamentary Assembly 
met in ordinary session from May 12 to 
14, 1959, at Strasbourg.’ One of the prin- 
cipal points on the agenda was the pro- 
posed creation of a European University. 
While it was admitted that, for the time 
being, it was essential for the proposed in- 
stitute to concentrate on nuclear and tech- 
nical research, most of the speakers agreed 
that the European University should pro- 
gressively be extended to include other 
branches of learning such as European law. 
Furthermore, the University should not be 
limited to Six-Power Europe but should 
be open to professors and students from: all 
the countries of Europe. In a resolution 
adopted at the close of the discussion, the 
Assembly requested the executives of the 
three Communities and the Councils of 
Ministers to unite their efforts to create a 
European University destined to serve the 
interests of the European Communities and 
their overseas countries and _ territories, 
through the development of scientific and 
technical research, the study of social and 
economic science, philosophy, and history, 
and the elaboration and development of 
Community law. 

The June session of the Assembly was 
opened on the 22d of that month by its 
President, Mr. Robert Schuman (French 
M.R.P.). After the presentation by Mr. 
Robert Margulies (German Free Demo- 
crat) of the report of the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Administration on the draft As- 
sembly budget for 1960, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution approving its budget. 
The resolution also drew attention to the 
additional expenditure incurred by the fact 
that the Assembly had as yet no perma- 
nent seat, and further called for rationaliza- 
tion of committee work and of the pro- 
duction and distribution of documents. 


1 For a summary of previous activities, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 3), 
Pp. 478-482. 

2 Forward in Europe, June 1959 (Vol. 1, No. 2), 
>. Fe 


Following a debate of several days on 
agricultural policy, the Assembly voted a 
resolution declaring itself in favor of a 
common agricultural policy which took 
into account from the outset the necessity 
to compensate by means of appropriate 
measures for the intrinsic difficulties of 
agriculture which placed that sector in an 
unfavorable position in relation to the 
others, so as to enable the agricultural popu- 
lation to play its full part in the general 
development of a prosperous Community. 
After presentation of the reports of the 
Committee on Fuel Policy by Mr. Victor 
Leemans (Belgian Social Christian), the 
Assembly adopted another resolution, this 
time welcoming the creation of an inter- 
executive committee responsible for Euro- 
pean energy policy problems, composed of 
members of the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), the Commission of the European 
Economic Community (EEC), and the 
Commission of the European Atomic Ener- 
gy Community (Euratom), and urging 
this committee to start work at once. Other 
topics discussed at this session included 
budgetary and financial questions of ECSC, 
scientific and technical research in Euratom, 
the coal crisis, and the general situation in 
EEC. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


For the first time in the seven-year ex- 
istence of ECSC, the Council of Ministers 
openly rejected proposals of the High Au- 
thority.” On May 14, 1959, the Council 
turned down the executive’s four-point pro- 
gram aimed at easing the Community’s 
coal crisis. The program would have: 1) 
reduced imports; 2) regulated production; 
3) frozen pithead stocks; and 4) main- 
tained miners’ incomes. It failed to gain 
the necessary two-thirds majority of the 


3 Council of Europe News, July 1959 (New Series 
No. 2), p. 7-8. 

* Bulletin from the European Community, June-July 
1959 (No. 36), p. 2-4; see also Forward in Europe, 
June 1959 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 7. 
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Council, including either France or Ger- 
many, both of whom, along with Italy, 
voted against the proposals. 

As soon as its program was rejected, the 
High Authority drafted and placed before 
the Council an outline of proposals for 
emergency action in the Belgian coal in- 
dustry, hardest hit by the crisis. The new 
proposals ranged from stopgap measures 
for riding out the current crisis to com- 
prehensive long-term plans for streamlining 
the industry and making it more efficient. 
One of them—the extension until Septem- 
ber 30 of emergency aid for Belgian miners 
on part-time work—was approved immedi- 
ately by the Council. When asked what 
would happen to imports now that the 
Ministers had taken their decision, Mr. 
Jeanneney, chairman of the Council and 
French Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce, said that the individual member 
countries would be free to do as they 
pleased, although the High Authority had 
certain powers to intervene through recom- 
mendations. 

As of June 10, the status of ECSC re- 
search projects was as follows: 1) the High 
Authority, with the approval of the Con- 
sultative Committee .and the Council of 
Ministers, had decided to allot $700,000 to 
aid research work on preheating of coke 
paste in order to achieve maximum eff- 
ciency in the production and use of metal- 
lurgical coke; 2) a grant of $250,000, ap- 
proved by the Consultative Committee, but 
not yet submitted to the Council of Min- 
isters, had been allotted for flame research, 
to be carried out by the International 
Flame Research Foundation; 3) aid total- 
ling $2.1 million over a three-year period, 
1960 through 1962, had been proposed by 
the High Authority for a low-shaft furnace 
in Liége to benefit the Community’s pig- 
iron producing industry; 4) aid totalling 
$525,000 had been proposed for coking- 
process research by the Steinkohlenberg- 

5 Bulletin from the European Community, June-July 


1959 (No. 36), p. 8. 
® Forward in Europe, August 1959 (Vol. 1, No. 3), 


p. 8. 
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bauverein, Essen, in order to increase the 
proportion of metallurgical coke obtained 
from coking plants; and 5) aid totalling 
$200,000 had been proposed for production 
of a metallurgical atlas. These three last 
technical research projects had not been 
submitted either to the Consultative Com- 
mittee or to the Council of Ministers.” 

At its Brussels meeting on July 25, the 
Council of Ministers appointed Mr. Pierre- 
Olivier Lapie (France) and Mr. Piero 
Malvestiti (Italy) to the High Authority of 
ECSC and renewed the mandate of the 
following outgoing members: Messrs. Al- 
bert Coppé (Belgium), Heinz Pothoff 
(west Germany), Roger Reynaud (France), 
Dirk Spierenburg (Netherlands), and Al- 
bert Wehrer (Luxembourg). The eighth 
member, Mr. Fritz Hellwig (Germany), 
was nominated shortly thereafter.’ In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the ECSC 
Treaty, a ninth member remained to be 
co-opted, following which the president 
and vice-presidents would be designated. 


European Economic Community 

The Council of Ministers of EEC voted 
on May 5, 1959, to support the so-called 
Dillon proposals for a new round of multi- 
lateral negotiations in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade.” The goal of 
the proposals would be to achieve further 
tariff cuts and a consequent expansion of 
world trade. In a communiqué issued after 
the meeting, the Ministers stated that they 
believed that the aim of the United States 
in making the proposals was fully in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of the Com- 
munity’s member countries as expressed in 
the Rome treaty. 

A meeting of the six Finance Ministers 
of the countries in EEC, according to the 
official communiqué published in Bonn on 
July 17 upon the conclusion of the discus- 
sions, “made possible an exchange of views 
on the financial policy of each country and 

™ Council of Europe News, September 1959 (New 


Series No. 3), p. 4. 
8 Bulletin from the European Community, June-July 


1959 (No. 36), p. 1. 
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upon the direction in which it was evolv- 
ing”.’ Three subjects were discussed dur- 
ing the meeting, viz.: 1) the composition 
of national budgets and their probable de- 
velopment in the next few years; 2) the 
extent and limit of political and financial 
measures which could influence the present 
situation; and 3) existing taxation policy 
and the possibility of harmonizing taxation 
systems. 

The press reported that the Council of 
Ministers had declared itself in favor of 
Greece’s joining the common market at its 
meeting in Brussels on July 25.” On the 
following day, the Greek Minister of Eco- 
nomic Coordination was reported to have 
announced officially that Greece’s request 
to become an “associated” member of the 
common market had been accepted in prin- 
ciple, and that details would be worked 
out in the course of further negotiations 
between a special EEC committee and 
Greek officials.” It was not expected that 
Greek adherence to the common market, 
with the countries of which it had half its 
foreign trade, would reach a full member- 
ship or take its final form before the end 
of the year. The Council was also reported 
to have decided to keep the executive of 
the common market in Brussels for another 
three years and to postpone appointing a 
new president of the High Authority of 
ECSC to succeed M. Paul Finet (Belgium), 
who was not seeking re-election. 

According to the press, Turkey had fol- 
lowed Greece in applying for association 
with the common market, though no ac- 
tion was expected to be taken on the Turk- 
ish request until the next meeting of the 
Council of Ministers in September.” It 
was noted that nearly one-third of Turkey’s 


®° NATO Letter, 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 8), 
Pp. 23-24. 

10 The Times (London), July 27, 1959. 

11 [bid., July 28, 1959. 
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imports in 1958 had come from the EEC 
countries, and about 35 percent of its ex- 
ports had gone to them in that year. 


European Atomic Energy Community 


Five firms in Belgium, France, west Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Netherlands expressed 
their intention of submitting proposals for 
the building of nuclear generating stations 
in the Euratom countries, according to a 
joint statement issued by Euratom and the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and reported in the press.” The agreement 
to cooperate in the nuclear program fore- 
saw that the reactors should be working 
at the latest by December 31, 1963, with 
the possible exception of two of them, the 
completion of which might be postponed 
until December 31, 1965. 

According to the press, the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington had agreed to 
grant the European Atomic Energy Com- 
mission a credit of $135 million at 4% per- 
cent interest toward the cost of construction 
of nuclear power plants in the Euratom 
countries.” The remaining $215 million of 
the total estimated costs was to be obtained 
from European sources. The financial con- 
tribution of the Export-Import Bank was 
on the basis of the purchase, up to a limit 
of 40 percent of the total cost, of American 
type reactors, to be used in the construction 
of six to eight atomic energy plants in 
Europe for the manufacture of fuel and 
for technical services. The joint Euratom- 
United States research and development 
board was reported to have allocated the 
first contracts in the program, amounting 
to $315,000, to two United States concerns 
and one French. 


12 [bid., August 5, 1959. 
18 [bid., June 6, 1959. 
14 Ibid., August 17, 1959. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

A communiqué issued by the Council of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) on May 7, 1959, expressed the 
Council’s opinion that, on the eve of the 
Geneva conference of foreign ministers, the 
Soviet Union appeared to be misinter- 
preting western intentions in proceeding 
with the orderly development of their pro- 
gram for modernizing the forces of the 
alliance.” The Council noted further that 
these programs for improving NATO de- 
fenses were the consequence of long- 
established NATO policies which were ar- 
rived at through joint decisions of NATO 
countries; moreover, they had been in the 
process of implementation for over two 
years, and therefore they could not con- 
ceivably be designed, as alleged by the 
Soviet Union, to prejudice the success of 
the forthcoming meeting in Geneva. 

The French Foreign Minister, Mr. Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville, gave a personal 
report on the Geneva Conference to the 
NATO Council on June 22." He empha- 
sized the complete solidarity of the western 
powers, following which the Counci! ex- 
pressed its confidence in the three western 
foreign ministers with regard to the future 
handling of negotiations. On July 22 the 
United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, attended a Council meeting 
at which he dealt in particular with the 
western document presented to Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union on July 20.’ 
Finally, upon the adjournment of the 
Geneva Conference on August 5, the Coun- 
cil took note of the concluding stages and 
expressed approval of the manner in which 
the western foreign ministers had con- 
ducted the negotiations. To ensure that 
contact with the Council continued to be 
maintained, United States President Eisen- 


1 NATO Letter, June 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 6), p. 
9-10. For information on previous activities of NATO, 
see International Organization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, 
No. 3), p. 482-484. 

2 NATO Letter, July 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 7), p. 8. 


hower attended a brief meeting of the 
Council on September 3, while United 
States Secretary of State Christian Herter 
attended another such meeting in Paris 
on September 4. Mr. Herter’s visit met 
the wish expressed by the Council to review 
in his presence the main developments in 
the international situation which were of 
concern to NATO. 


Other Matters 

The Committee for North Atlantic Stud- 
ies of NATO held its first meeting in Paris 
on June 11 and 12, 1959." At that time it 
selected twelve candidates out of a total of 
69 submitted by national selection commit- 
tees for NATO Fellowships for 1959-1960. 
The purpose of the Fellowship Program 
was described as being to promote study 
and research leading to publication on 
various aspects of the common interests, 
traditions, and outlook of the countries of 
the North Atlantic alliance. 

It was reported in the press that six coun- 
tries—Denmark, Greece, Italy, Norway, 
Turkey, and west Germany—were to pro- 
vide sites for NATO’s new early warning 
radar system for the defense of western 
Europe.” The new units were to work in 
association with the early warning radar 
chains already in existence in the United 
Kingdom and in France, in order to form 
a comprehensive advance warning system 
against attack by high-flying bombers and 
guided missiles across a front extending for 
more than 2,000 miles. No details were 
announced regarding the design of the 
NATO radar project as such. 

The Spring Exercise of the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe (SACEUR), an 
annual event of considerable importance in 
NATO military circles, was concluded on 
April 30.° It was a conference of four days 


3 Ibid., September 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 9), p. 9. 

4 Ibid., July 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 7), p. 27-28. 

5 The Times (London), June 15, 1959. 

® NATO Letter, June 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 6), p. 19. 
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of intensive study of NATO military prob- 
lems, and was directed throughout by 
SACEUR. The meeting was attended by 
about 300 senior officers and civilians, in- 
cluding the members of the Council, the 
Standing Group, the Secretary-General of 
NATO, and some senior scientists, as well 
as the majority of the national chiefs-of- 
staff. 

Exercise Riptide was held in the Atlantic 
from July 15 to 20, with the participation 
of United Kingdom and United States car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, frigates, and sub- 
marines.’ The Exercise, sponsored by Ad- 
miral Jerauld Wright, Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic, was directed at sea 
by Vice Admiral William R. Smedberg, 
If], NATO’s Commander, Striking Fleet. 
On July 15, a group of NATO officers 
from Washington, including members of 
the Military Committee in Permanent Ses- 
sion, flew to the Striking Fleet to watch 
operations and a fire power demonstration. 

During the period under review, the fol- 
lowing appointments or changes in com- 
mand were made:* 1) Mr. Gebhardt von 
Walther was appointed Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Germany to the North Atlantic 
Council by the government of west Ger- 
many; 2) Mr. Adolfo Alessandrini was ap- 
pointed Permanent Representative of Italy 
to the Council by his government; 3) the 
appointment of Dr. Frederick Seitz as Sci- 
ence Adviser to succeed Dr. Norman F. 
Ramsey was approved by the Secretary- 
General; 4) the appointment of Mr. John 


E. McGowan as Director of Information to 
succeed Mr. Joseph B. Phillips was like- 
wise approved by the Secretary-General; 5) 
according to an announcement by General 
Lauris Norstad on April 22, he had ap- 
pointed Lt. General James R. Moore to 
succeed General Cortlandt Schuyler as 
Chief of Staff to SACEUR as of October 
31; 6) Air Vice Marshall L. W. C. Bower, 
Royal Air Force, assumed command on 
May 1 as Commander of Air Forces, Cen- 
tral Atlantic (COMAIRCENTLANT)); 7) 
Air Marshall Sir Edward Chilton, Royal 
Air Force, was appointed to relieve Air 
Marshall Sir Bryan Reynolds, RAF, as 
NATO’s Air Commander-in-Chief, Eastern 
Atlantic Area, on June 1; 8) the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Robert Bishop Fiske as As- 
sistant Secretary-General and Head of 
the Production and Logistics Division of 
NATO to succeed Mr. Ernest H. Meilli 
was approved by the Secretary-General; 
g) with the concurrence of the national 
authorities concerned, General Norstad an- 
nounced the nomination of Lt. General 
F. F. Everest, USAF, as Commander of 
NATO?’s Fourth Allied Tactical Air Force; 
10) Brigadier General Bilber L. Pritchard, 
USAF, relieved Brigadier General Henry 
G. Thorne, Jr., USAF, as Island Com- 
mander, Iceland, on July 28; and 11) Rear 
Admiral R. L. Johnson, USN, relieved 
Rear Admiral G. W. Anderson, USN, as 
Commander, Carrier Striking Force and 
Commander, Carrier Striking Group One, 
on August 1. 


Organization of American States 


Council 

It was reported on July 14, 1959, that the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States (OAS), meeting in Washington, 
D. C., had voted unanimously to call to- 
gether immediately the foreign ministers of 


1 [bid., September 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 9), p. 13. 

8 Ibid., June 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 6), p. 10-11, 19, 
21; July 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 7), p. 8-9; August 1959 
(Vol. 7, No. 8), p. 12; and September 1959 (Vol. 7, 
No. 9), p. 13. 


the 21 American republics." The meeting 
was to deal with growing unrest in the 
Caribbean and the problems of representa- 
tive democracy and human rights through- 
out Latin America. It was called as a result 
of attempted invasions of Panama, Nicara- 


1The New York Times, July 14, 1959. For a 
summary of previous activities of OAS, see Interna- 
tional Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), 
P- 345-348. 
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gua, and the Dominican Republic during 
the year by exiles and others trying to over- 
throw the governments of those countries. 
The Council took action under provi- 
sions of the OAS Charter (Articles 39 and 
40) rather than of the 1947 Treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro, which provided for sanctions 
against any nation disturbing the peace of 
the hemisphere. The meeting was to be 
the fifth time the foreign ministers of the 
American republics had met as a council 
of consultation, but the first time such a 
conference had considered a matter origi- 
nating within the hemisphere. Article 39 
stated that the foreign ministers might be 
convened “to consider problems of an ur- 
gent nature and of common interest to the 
American states, and to serve as the organ 
of consultation”, while Article 40 provided 
that any member state might ask for such 
a meeting and that the Council of OAS 
should decide whether it should be held. 


Conference 

Meeting in accordance with the Coun- 
cil’s decision in July 1959, the conference of 
the foreign ministers of the Western Hem- 
isphere reportedly opened in Santiago, 
Chile, on August 12 on a note of dedica- 
tion to the traditional inter-American prin- 
ciple of nonintervention of states in one an- 
other’s affairs.” The issues before the con- 
ference included nonintervention, human 
rights, representative democracy, and the 
relation of economic development to politi- 
cal stability, as well as the specific Carib- 
bean problem.’ As regards the latter, the 
problem was to determine whether there 
was any form of collective action to pre- 
serve Caribbean peace that was mutually 
acceptable. The delegates of Cuba and 
Venezuela opposed the creation of a spe- 
cial investigating or study group to examine 
the causes of the Caribbean tensions, as 
suggested by United States Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, while favoring 
instead expansion of the powers of the 


2 The New York Times, August 13, 1959. 
3 Ibid., August 15, 1959. 


currently ineffectual Inter-American Peace 
Commission to enable it to act on com- 
plaints of indirect aggression, provided that 
the Commission was also empowered to 
hear charges of violations of human rights. 
The position of the Dominican Republic, 
however, was said to coincide with that of 
most of the 21 American states, in that it 
favored the establishment of a temporary 
committee to keep OAS informed on the 
Caribbean, but with its inspection power 
stopping short of political and human 
rights. 

The text of the compromise resolution 
resulting from a reconciliation of the above 
differences in viewpoint was published in 
the press on August 18, 1959.’ It entrusted 
to the Inter-American Peace Commission 
the examination of: 1) methods and proce- 
dures to prevent any activities from abroad 
designed to overthrow the established gov- 
ernments or to provoke instances of inter- 
vention or acts of aggression; 2) the rela- 
tionship between violations of human rights 
or the nonexercise of representative democ- 
racy, on the one hand, and the political 
tensions that affect the peace of the hemi- 
sphere, on the other; and 3) the relation- 
ship between economic underdevelopment 
and political instability. The Commission 
was further empowered to take action, in 
the performance of its duties in regard to 
any of the above matters, at the request of 
governments or on its own initiative, al- 
though in either event its activity remained 
subject to the express consent of the states 
in the case of investigations that would 
have to be made in their respective terri- 
tories. Broad studies on the above questions 
were to be initiated immediately, and a 
preliminary report was to be prepared as 
soon as possible so that the American gov- 
ernments might formulate their observa- 
tions; a definitive report was to be pre- 
sented at the Eleventh Inter-American Con- 
ference, scheduled to be held in February 
1960, in Quito, Ecuador, at which time a 


4 Ibid., August 18, 1959. 
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decision would be made as to the necessity 
of including the new powers of the Com- 
mission in its statutes on a permanent 
basis. 

The conference reportedly adjourned on 
August 18 with the formal signing of the 
so-called Declaration of Santiago and 
twelve political resolutions covering inter- 
American problems.’ In the Declaration 
the following points were made: 1) the 
principle of the rule of law should be as- 
sured by the separation of powers and by 
the control of the legality of governmental 
acts by competent organs of the state; 2) 
the governments of the American republics 
should be derived from free elections; 3) 
perpetuation in power, or the exercise of 
power without fixed term and with the 
manifest intent of perpetuation, was in- 
compatible with the effective exercise of 
democracy; 4) the governments of the 
American states should insure a system of 
freedom for the individual and social jus- 
tice based on respect for fundamental 
human rights; 5) the human rights in- 
corporated in the legislation of the various 
American states should be protected by ef- 
fective judicial procedures; 6) the syste- 
matic use of political proscription was con- 
trary to American democratic order; 7) 
freedom of the press, of radio and televi- 
sion, and, in general, of information and 


expression were essential conditions for the 
existence of a democratic regime; and 8) 
the American states, in order to strengthen 
democratic institutions, should cooperate 
among themselves within the limits of 
their resources and the framework of their 
laws so as to strengthen and develop their 
economic structure and achieve just and 
humane living conditions for their people. 


Other Matters 


The press reported that the 21 American 
republics had, on April 8, 1959, completed 
the charter of a $1 billion inter-American 
bank to promote economic development in 
Latin America.” The agreement was to go 
into effect when the charter had been 
ratified by countries whose allotted sub- 
scriptions represented 85 percent of the 
authorized capital stock. The charter pro- 
vided for two complementary agencies, 
viz.: the Inter-American Development 
Bank, comparable on a regional basis to 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development; and a Fund for Special 
Operations, which would make loans that 
would normally be regarded as unaccept- 
able bank risks. The authorized capital 
stock for the Development Bank was to be 
$850 million, while that for the Fund was 
set at $150 million. 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Council 

Additional measures to increase the num- 
bers of scientists and engineers in Euro- 
pean countries were agreed upon by the 
Council of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) in ap- 
proving the second annual program of 
the organization’s Office for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel.’ Potential funds at 
the disposal of the Office were increased to 


5 [bid., August 19, 1959. 
* Ibid., April 9, 1959. 


approximately $1,350,000 in order to put 
this program into effect. The new program 
was to comprise courses, seminars, confer- 
ences, and improved methods of instruc- 
tion and experiment which would help 
the spread of scientific and technological 
knowledge and new training policies 
throughout Europe. 

At a meeting in Paris, the OEEC Coun- 
cil adopted a decision requiring member 

1 NATO Letter, June 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 6), p. 24. 
For a summary of previous activities of OEEC, see 


International Organization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, 
No. 3), p. 484-485. 
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countries to ensure adequate health pro- 
tection for all persons who might be ex- 
posed, whether occupationally or other- 
wise, to ionizing radiations.’ Appropriate 
safeguard measures to meet emergencies 
or accidents involving these radiations were 
also to be taken. Furthermore, all coun- 
tries were called upon to report to the Eu- 
ropean Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA), 
by November 15, 1959, on their legal and 
administrative measures in this field, so 
that ENEA might make a comprehensive 
survey by the end of the year. The Coun- 
cil recommended, in addition, that the 
health protection measures called for should 
be based on the common norms which had 
been developed by an international group 
set up in May 1958, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Morgens Faber of Denmark, 
by ENEA. 

On July 20, 1959, the Council extended 
an invitation to Spain to become the eight- 
eenth full member of OEEC; the invita- 
tion was accepted at the same meeting.” 
At the same time it was announced that 
credit amounting to 100 million units of 
account, or the equivalent of $100 million, 
was to be granted to Spain by OEEC from 
the Fund of the European Monetary Agree- 
ment, along with a loan of $75 million 
from the International Monetary Fund, 
$130 million from the United States, and 
$70 million from commercial banks. In 
addition, the United States agreed to al- 
low Spain to use the equivalent of $123,- 
300,000 of counterpart funds in the invest- 
ment budget for 1959. Before the end of 
the month, Spain was to free at least 50 
percent of its private imports from quan- 
titative restrictions, a liberalization which 
would apply aot only to the OEEC area, 
but to all other countries whose currencies 
were convertible and with which Spain did 
not have bilateral payment agreements; the 


Spanish government also signified its in- 
2. NATO Letter, July 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 7), p. 
29-30. 
3 Ibid., August 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 8), p. 20; see 
also The New York Times, July 21, 1959, and The 
Times (London), July 21, 1959. 


tention progressively to enlarge its measures 
of liberalization so as to comply with the 
full obligations of the OEEC Code. Mean- 
while, the highlights of Spain’s stabiliza- 
tion program were understood to be as 
follows: 1) a devaluation of the peseta to 
the single exchange rate of 60 to the United 
States dollar; 2) a ceiling on total govern- 
ment spending; 3) limitation of private 
credit expansion to about 11 billion pesetas 
in 1959, or half the rate of the previous 
year; 4) continued improvement in tax col- 
lection; 5) a ceiling on credit for the 800 
or more semi-official agencies in Spain 
whose spending had been a prime cause of 
inflation; and 6) gradual abolition of price 
and other government controls over do- 
mestic trade and a simultaneous freeing of 
foreign trade. 


Other Matters 


The OEEC convention on security con- 
trol in the field of nuclear energy came 
into force with the ratification by ten of 


the countries which had signed it in De- 
cember 1957.' The ten, in order of notifi- 
cation, were the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Norway, France, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Turkey, west Germany, 
and Belgium. The operation of the con- 
trol system provided by the convention, the 
purpose of which was to ensure that joint 
nuclear facilities developed with the help 
of OEEC would be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes, was to be the responsi- 
bility of the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency. The first task ‘of the Agency 
would be the preparation of control regula- 
tions and the setting up of an international 
control bureau, including the appointment 
of an international inspection team. 

In the light of the success achieved by 
the OEEC European Productivity Agency 
in developing as a “pilot area” an eco- 


* Council of Europe News, September 1959 (New 
Series No. 3), p. 3-4. 
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nomically backward district of Sardinia, the 
Italian government asked that this work 
should be continued for a further three 
years. The government also announced 


that it proposed to carry out parallel experi- 
ments, based on the Sardinian model, in 
Southern Italy and had allocated the equiv- 
alent of $5 million for that purpose. 


South Pacific Commission 


Conference 

The fourth South Pacific Conference was 
held at Rabaul, New Britain, in the terri- 
tory of Papua and New Guinea, from April 
20 to May 13, 1959. Sixty-five delegates 
and advisers attended from sixteen Pacific 
territories and the Kingdom of Tonga. 
The Conference was divided into two 
standing committees, one dealing with so- 
cial and health questions, and the other 
with matters affecting the economic wel- 
fare of the island peoples. For the second 
time in the history of the conferences, the 
delegates themselves elected the chairman 
and vice-chairman of each committee, but 
for the first time a woman was elected 
chairman of one of them, .e., the social 
committee. The Conference proceedings 
were governed by a general committee, on 
which each of the six governments forming 
the membership of the South Pacific Com- 
mission was represented by a member of a 
territorial delegation; the chairman of the 
Conference, Mr. J. R. Halligan, Australia’s 
Senior Commissioner on the South Pacific 
Commission, was the only European mem- 
ber of the general committee. 

Introductory papers on a number of 
topics were presented and then discussed 
by delegates, first in committee and then 
at the five plenary sessions. The subjects 
included the following: 1) problems result- 
ing from the impact of participation in 
economic development with reference to 
land tenure and the growing of permanent 
crops; 2) the extension of tourism; 3) the 
role of custom and beliefs in relation to 


5 Ibid. 

1§PC Quarterly Bulletin, July 1959 (Vol. 9, No. 
3), p. 18-22, 58. For a summary of the third con- 
ference, see International Organization, Spring 1957 
(Vol. 11, No. 2), p.- 396-397. 


infant and maternal welfare; 4) broad- 
casting; 5) the place of recreation, includ- 
ing sport and youth activities, in the com- 
munity; and 6) the impact of the modern 
technical and industrial world on the life 
and culture of the islanders. Throughout 
the discussion, significant emphasis was 
placed on education as an essential factor. 
Thirty-three resolutions were adopted on 
the final day of the Conference; most of 
them had come to the Conference in the 
form of draft resolutions from the two 
standing committees, and they were incor- 
porated in the report of the Conference to 
the South Pacific Commission. The nine- 


teenth session of the Commission opened 
imu.ediately after the close of the Confer- 


ence in order to receive, consider, and act 
upon the resolutions. 


Other Matters 


The tenth meeting of the Research 
Council of the South Pacific Commission 
was held at Commission headquarters at 
Nouméa from June 20 to July 1.° The 
meeting was attended by the economic de- 
velopment members of the Council only, as 
the economic development program was the 
principal subject for consideration. Special 
attention was given to the coconut industry 
and to the economic aspects of agricultural 
and nonagricultural problems in relation 
to the over-all economy of the South Pa- 
cific region. Specifically, the Council con- 
sidered the relations between the work 
programs in economic development, health, 
and social development, more particularly 


2 SPC Quarterly Bulletin, July 1959 (Vol. 9, No. 
3), Pp. 25, 66. For a summary of the ninth meeting, 
see International Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, 
No. 2), p. 349. 
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in the fields of nutrition, capital formation, 
population studies, and aided self-help 
projects. Its report to the Commission also 
contained a number of recommendations 


in the fields of plant collection and intro- 
duction, pests and diseases of plants and 
animals, extension education, the. coconut 
industry, and fisheries. 


‘Vestern European Union 


Assembly 

The Assembly of Western European 
Union (WEU) opened its fifth ordinary 
session in the House of Europe on June 
15, 1959. Mr. Vittorio Badini Confalonieri 
(Italian Liberal) was elected President, and 
the following were elected Vice-Presidents: 
Mr. Joseph Bech (Luxembourg Social 
Christian), Dame Florence Horsbrugh 
(British Conservative), Mr. J. J. R. Schmal 
(Dutch Historical Christian), Mr. Carlo 
Schmid (German Socialist), Mr. Georges 
Bohy (Belgium Socialist), and Mr. Robert 
Abdesselam (Algerian). 

Mr. Joseph Luns, Foreign Minister of 
the Netherlands, presented the fourth an- 
nual report of the Council of WEU to the 
Assembly and subsequently replied to the 
questions asked and observations made 
during the general debate. On June 16 the 
Assembly went into closed session to hear 
and discuss a statement by General Valluy, 
Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Cen- 
tral Europe, following which Mr. Frederick 
Mulley (British Labor), rapporteur of the 
Committee on Defense Questions and Ar- 
maments, introduced a report on the state 
of European security. After debate the 
Assembly adopted, by 53 votes to 5, with 
1 abstention, the draft recommendation 
contained in this report, by which it rec- 
ommended to the Council that the follow- 
ing measures be taken to improve and ra- 
tionalize naval defense: 1) specific tasks 
were to be allocated, by means of periodi- 
cal reviews, to member countries, thus 
encouraging more specialization and avoid- 
ing duplication and overlapping of forces; 
2) naval units were to be assigned in peace- 


1 Western European Union, Assembly, Proceedings 
(5th ordinary session, 1st part), Volume 1, Assembly 
Documents; ibid., Volume Il, Minutes, Official Report 
of Debates; see also Council of Europe News, July 
1959 (New Series No. 2), p. 6-7. For a summary of 


time to the allied naval commands under 
which they would be deployed in the event 
of war; 3) all naval countries were to 
accord high priority to the research work 
currently being undertaken by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
naval center at La Spezia and to place their 
naval experts at the disposal of this center; 
4) the authority to decide the first use of 
nuclear weapons by vessels assigned to the 
NATO strike role was to be made subject 
to joint political control; 5) the command 
structure with respect to the Atlantic area, 
the Channel, the North Sea, the Baltic Sea, 
and the Mediterranean was to be urgently 
re-examined with a view to its revision and 
the removal of its weaknesses; 6) a com- 
mon system of logistics and infrastructure 
was to be created for all naval forces as- 
signed to allied commands; and 7) the 
Council was to take the initiative within 
NATO to establish priorities, so that west- 
ern defense forces on land, sea, and air 
should be adequate to deter an aggressor 
from limited action prompted by the pros- 
pect of easy gains, and so that NATO 
should not have to rely mainly on the ul- 
timate strategic deterrent.” 

After discussion of a report on the ac- 
tivities of the Agency for the Control of 
Armaments and the Standing Armaments 
Committee presented by Admiral Hughes 
Hallett (British Conservative), the resolu- 
tion contained within it was agreed to unani- 
mously. The Assembly therein regretfully 
recorded its impression that neither the 
control of armaments as provided for in 
the Brussels Treaty, nor the common pro- 
duction of armaments as subsequently 


the second part of the fourth session, see International 
Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 2), p. 351. 

2 Western European Union, Assembly, Proceedings 
(5th ordinary session, 1st part), Volume I, Minutes, 
Official Report of Debates, p. 27. 
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agreed, was being pursued with vigor, and 
requested its President, in consultation with 
the chairman and the rapporteur of the 
Committee on Defense Questions and Ar- 
maments, to endeavor to reach an agree- 
ment with the Council for the establish- 
ment of a liaison subcommittee in the field 
of the common production of armaments.’ 

A statement on the rationalization of 
European institutions other than those of 
the Six (Belgium, France, west Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) 
was made by Mr. Pierre Wigny, Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. A report on 
the same subject was later introduced by 
Mr. C. L. Patijn (Dutch Labor, on behalf 
of the Presidential Committee, and opin- 
ions on this report submitted by the Gen- 
eral Affairs Committee and the Committee 
on Defense Questions and Armaments 
were presented by Mr. Peter Kirk (British 
Conservative) and Mr. J. J. Fens (Dutch 
Popular Catholic), respectively. After Mr. 
Patijn’s report had been referred back to 
the General Affairs Committee, an order 
was adopted with the following instructions 
to that Committee: 1) it was to enter into 
discussion with the Council with a view 
to obtaining all the necessary information, 
and 2) it was to report fully the results of 
such consultations to the Assembly at the 
second part of the fifth ordinary session. 

A report on the activities of WEU in 
political matters was presented on June 17 
on behalf of the General Affairs Com- 
mittee by Mr. Louis Michaud (French 
M.R.P.), whereupon a draft recommenda- 
tion was adopted unanimously. The meas- 
ure recommended that the Council affirm 
the importance of the political functions of 
WEU in the context of European coopera- 
tion, develop and increase political consul- 
tation within the Council between mem- 
ber states, report to the Assembly on the 
action taken on this recommendation, and 
inform the Assembly, in particular, of the 
way it intended to fulfill its political obli- 
gations." 


3 Ibid., p. 26. 
4 Ibid., p. 31. 


Other texts adopted by the Assembly at 
this session included: 1) a reply to certain 
sections of the fourth annual report of the 
Council, protesting against the seconding 
of national civil servants to European or- 
ganizations by governments, calling for the 
institution of a pensions scheme for staff 
and measures to alleviate the accommoda- 
tion problem in Paris, requiring the equiv- 
alence of posts and rates of pay between 
the European Communities and the other 
European organizations, and urging a spe- 
cial indemnity to staff in the event of sup- 
pression of posts; 2) a recommendation 
urging governments to adopt, in respect of 
their contributions to the WEU Assembly, 
the procedure followed by the Benelux 
countries as regards their contributions to 
the Interparliamentary Consultative Coun- 
cil; 3) a resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Defense Questions and Arma- 
ments to invite observers, having the right 
to speak, from member states of NATO 
which were not members of WEU; and 4) 
an order requiring the Committee on 
Budgetary Affairs and Administration to 
“follow with the closest attention” the ques- 
tion of measures to protect the interests of 
staff whose posts were suppressed, and to 
report back to the Assembly thereon.’ 

The first part of the session was ad- 
journed on June 18. 


Other Matters 

The Second Conference of University 
Rectors and Vice-Chancellors, organized 
by the European Universities Committee 
under the auspices of WEU, was to take 
place at Dijon, September g-15.° The 
heads of universities in 22 European coun- 
tries had been invited to attend, together 
with senior officials and experts in various 
fields of the arts and sciences. The meet- 
ing was to be devoted to a thorough study 
of two themes: “The Universities and the 
Shortage of Scientists and Technologists” 
and “Studies Relating to Europe in the 
Universities”. 

5 Council of Europe News, July 1959 (New Series 


No. 2), p. 7. 
6 Ibid., September 1959 (New Series No. 3), p. 3. 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The most recent report by the Contract- 
ing Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT)’ opened with 
a survey of developments in the structure 
and pattern of international trade. After 
exceeding $100 billion, an all-time high, in 
1957, the value of world exports had 
dropped sharply, by about 6 percent, in the 
first half of 1958, but had recovered nearly 
half of that loss in the second half of that 
year. If the effect of price movements was 
eliminated, on the other hand, the volume 
(as differentiated from the value) of world 
exports in the second half of 1958 estab- 
lished a new all-time record, even exceed- 
ing, if only by a fraction, the preceding 
peak which was reached in the second half 
of 1957. In the movements of international 
trade and of world output, the role played 
by the United States had continued to be 
predominant, although the United States 
was steadily losing in relative importance in 
world production, because output elsewhere 
was rising faster. Although the unsettled 
economic conditions, especially in North 
America, and the slowing down of eco- 
nomic growth elsewhere during the two 
years under consideration had turned out, 
after the event, to be less disastrous in their 
general effect upon world production and 
world trade than might have been expected, 
it was true that the decline in the share 
that exports from the nonindustrial to 
the industrial areas represented in the 
world total continued further. The rela- 
tively well maintained value of imports, 
moreover, together with a relatively falling 
value of exports, had given rise in recent 
years to a growing adverse balance on mer- 
chandise account for the nonindustrial 

1 The Contracting Parties to the General Agreement 


on Tariffs and Trade, International Trade 1957-58, 
Geneva, July 1959. For information on the previous 
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areas. Their total import surplus con- 
tinued at, and even slightly increased be- 
yond, the impressive level of 1957—in fact 
nearly reaching $4 billion—although the 
various groups of countries within this cate- 
gory shared very unevenly in this total. 
The most vital factors affecting the develop- 
ment of the export earnings of primary pro- 
ducing and exporting countries appeared 
to be: 1) the commodity composition of a 
given country’s exports; 2) its stage of eco- 
nomic development; and 3) the “shelter” 
(i.e., the presence uf traditional ties of a 
political, financial, or trading character af- 
fecting the trend of investment, old-estab- 
lished business connections, and special 
trading arrangements) it enjoyed in sup- 
plies to closely associated industrial markets. 

The second part of the report covered 
trade in individual commodities. It was 
noted that the share of manufactures as 
compared with primary products in the 
value of trade had risen from 46 to 51 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1957. The decline 
in international trade in 1958 affected pri- 
mary products considerably more than 
manufactures, and consequently the share 
of the latter rose still further, reaching ap- 
proximately 52 percent of total trade. The 
downward movement of prices of primary 
products continued until in the second half 
of 1958 the prices settled at a level about 
5 percent lower than in the same period of 
1957. Prices of manufactures, meanwhile, 
moved upwards until the beginning of 
1958, after which they weakened somewhat. 

In its consideration of the trade of areas 
and countries, the report took note of cer- 
tain major tendencies as regards industrial 
areas during 1957 and 1958. These in- 


report, see International Organization, Autumn 1957 
(Vol. 11, No. 4), p. 698-699. 
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cluded, inter alia: the 1957-1958 recession 
in North America and the levelling-off of 
production in western Europe and Japan 
during 1958; a relative increase in exports 
to nonindustrial areas which was higher 
than the increase in trade among the in- 
dustrial countries themselves (12 versus 8 
percent); the creation of a trade surplus 
of the industrial areas vis-a-vis the non- 
industrial areas of $3.8 billion in 1957 and 
$3.9 billion in 1958, as compared with 
only $1 billion in 1956; a decline in exports 
from North America, which accounted for 
$2.1 billion of the $2.5 billion fall in trade 
among industrial countries in 1958; and, in 
general, a reversal of the higher rate of 
increase in trade among industrial coun- 
tries during the years 1955-1957, as com- 
pared with the trade of these countries with 
The reason for the 


nonindustrial areas. 


great drop in the United States trade sur- 
plus in 1958 was found to lie in a combina- 
tion of structural and cyclical factors, which 
might be summarized as follows: on the 
import side, a cyclical decline in crude 


materials and metals was balanced by a 
structural increase in petroleum, automo- 
biles, and miscellaneous consumer goods; 
on the export side, in addition to the cycli- 
cal decline in crude materials, fuels, and 
metals, was the fact that 1957 exports 
reached an abnormally high level because 
of the Suez crisis, and furthermore, it ap- 
peared against the background of slacken- 
ing of demand thereafter throughout the 
world that United States industry, in view 
of the revival of productive power in other 
countries, was more sensitive than before 
to rises in production costs. On the other 
hand, the industrial expansion in western 
Europe which started in 1953 continued 
also during 1957, when production rose by 
5 percent, but it came to a standstill in 
most countries during 1958, whea in a few 
countries output even declined. A sharp 
drop in the trade deficit of the area never- 
theless contributed greatly to making pos- 
sible the limited convertibility of most 
European currencies into dollars, intro- 


duced at the end of 1958. Until the end of 
1958, the exports of Japan had held up 
better than those of North America and 
western Europe, but both production and 
imports in Japan had declined. 

Under the impact of the downturn in 
economic activity in major industrial econ- 
omies in 1958, the trade of nonindustrial 
countries suffered a serious setback. Indeed, 
the trading results of 1958 again brought 
to the forefront the disturbing trends which 
had characterized the recent trade develop- 
ments in the nonindustrial countries. It 
was evident that the nonindustrial coun- 
tries could not continue to experience 
indefinitely trade deficits of such extra- 
ordinary magnitude as those recorded in 
1957-1958, and any further expansion in 
their imports could take place only if there 
was a corresponding expansion in their 
ability to export. 

In its analysis of developments in com- 
mercial policy, the report noted that the 
most outstanding development in the field 
of customs tariffs in 1958 was to be seen 
in the efforts of countries to achieve certain 
forms of regional integration and bring 
into existence larger economic units by the 
creation of customs unions or free-trade 
areas. Apart from customs tariffs, inter- 
national trade had, nevertheless, been ham- 
pered in recent decades by administrative 
barriers, notably quantitative restrictions, 
which affected the free flow of goods. Dur- 
ing the years 1953 through 1956 greater 
progress than previously was made by the 
industrial countries in the dismantling of 
import restrictions, but the process of im- 
provement, was ‘temporarily halted in 1957 
when payments by the rest of the world 
to, the dollar area rose sharply on account 
of various abnormal factors such as the 
effects of the Suez crisis, sharply increased 
demand for wheat, cotton, and other agri- 
cultural products of dollar origin, and ex- 
cessive inflationary tendencies in certain 
countries. That the balance-of-payments 
surplus recorded by the United States in 
1957 did not represent a basic reversal of 
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the previous trend, but a temporary inter- 
ruption of its deficit position was indicated 
by the even greater deficit that it incurred 
in 1958. 

With regard to bilateral trade agree- 
ments, it was noted that there had been in 
recent years a general decline in such ar- 
rangements, many of which had been 
terminated by 1958. Those entered into 
or renegotiated in that year were frequently 
in the form of “goodwill agreements” 
which did not provide for rigid import 
obligations on either side. Several of them 
contained, in addition, provisions on such 
matters as re-exports, shipping services, and 
a guarantee of non-discriminatory treat- 
ment. A new tendency was observed to re- 
place bilateral. payments provisions by ar- 
rangements to settle payments in transfer- 
able currencies. At the same time, export 
promotion techniques assumed an increas- 
ing significance in international trading re- 
lations, including such devices as subsidies, 


export incentives, and programs for the dis- 
posal of surplus stocks. 

In its concluding section, the report cov- 
ered the activities of the Contracting Parties 
between June 1958 and June 1959. During 
this period the Contracting Parties initiated 
an important program to promote the ex- 
pansion of international trade, as a part of 
which another conference for the negotia- 
tion of tariff reductions would be held in 
1960 and agricultural policies and the ef- 
fects of agricultural protectionism would be 
closely examined in a series of consultations 
with each country adhering to the General 
Agreement. Other aspects of trade which 
were to be examined included regional in- 
tegration, quantitative import restrictions, 
tariff changes affecting obligations under 
the General Agreement, and settlement of 
differences. The appendix at the end of 
the report consisted of notes on sources and 
methods used in the first part. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


Plenary Meeting 

The eighteenth plenary meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was held in Washington, May 14-22, 1959.’ 
Governments from 34 countries were repre- 
sented as members and 24 attended as ob- 
servers; representatives from ten interna- 
tional organizations were also in attendance. 

Eight resolutions were adopted by the 
plenary meeting, the first four of which 
were concerned with budgetary matters. 
The fifth dealt with the future work pro- 
gram and instructed the secretariat to pre- 
pare a statement on government regulations 
on cotton and a report on h’ sh short staple 
cotton; the secretariat wa. also instructed 
to keep under review the extra-long staple 
cotton situation, to investigate the possibil- 
ity of a similar survey on long staple cot- 
tons, and to provide as much information 

1 Cotton Monthly Review of the World Situation, 


June 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 11), p. 10-14. For a sum- 
mary of the seventeenth meeting, see International 


as possible on the effect of competition 
from the Soviet Union, communist China, 
and eastern Europe on world markets for 
cotton and cotton textiles. The sixth reso- 
lution drew attention to the present surplus 
situation of extra-long staples and indicated 
the desirability of convening a special meet- 
ing to examine the problems of this com- 
modity with attention to production plans 
and policies, price and export policies, and 
steps needed to encourage consumption. 
The seventh resolution dealt with the 
long-term study on fiber production and con- 
sumption trends currently being conducted 
by the Committee in cooperation with sev- 
eral other international organizations; it 
approved arrangements for work already 
under way on the consumption side of the 
study, and, on the production side, directed 
that studies be undertaken of expected trends 


Organization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p.- 


558-559. 
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in yields in the various countries and ex- 
pected increases in production because of 
new irrigation projects, as well as any other 
studies relating to cotton production which 
might have the approval of the Standing 
Committee. In the eighth resolution, the 
Committee welcomed the assurance that 
had been given that export or surplus dis- 
posal programs would be conducted in a 
manner which would contribute to world 
confidence and market stability, recom- 
mended that member countries contribute 
insofar as possible to this end, and en- 
dorsed the principles of consultation and 
cooperation in seeking to assure stable and 
reasonable prices for both growers and con- 
sumers, while maintaining the competitive 
position of cotton in textile markets. 

In its statement on cotton policy, the 
Committee recorded the following opin- 
ions: 1) the basic cause of the cotton prob- 
lem in the past had been the high level of 
price supports, particularly in the United 
States; 2) a situation of over-supply brought 


about by the persistent tendency for pro- 
duction to exceed consumption had led 


inevitably to periodic accumulation of 
stocks in producing countries; 3) the exist- 
ence and subsequent liquidation of sur- 
pluses had led to policies which were dis- 
turbing the normal pattern of world trade 
and weakening the world price structure; 
4) the cotton crisis that season was at- 
tributable to the uncertainty surrounding 
cotton prices superimposed on a textile 
recession in important consuming areas; 5) 
a high degree of that uncertainty had been 
the unforeseen result of measures taken by 
the United States to obtain a certain share 
of the cotton export market; 6) world raw 
cotton prices were to a large extent deter- 
mined by attempts to assess, months ahead, 
what might be the effect on prices of 
United States policy, the most important 
single factor in the market; 7) the uncer- 
tainty over cotton prices had intensified 
the recession in the cotton textile industry 
and caused imports to decline, hampering 


2 Cotton Monthly Review of the World Situation, 
March 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 8), p. 11-12. 


the normal merchandising machinery in 
consuming countries; 8) the unpredict- 
ability of United States export prices had 
impeded the functioning of future mar- 
kets; 9) the dangers of excessive expansion 
of acreage and production in producing 
countries should not be overlooked; 10) ex- 
porting countries should cooperate in an 
attempt to maintain cotton prices at present 
levels; 11) stability of prices at levels rea- 
sonable to producers and consumers, which 
took into account the competition from 
other fibers, remained one of the main 
objectives of the Committee; and 12) the 
final goal of the Committee was expressed 
by some countries as being the establish- 
ment of a world market governed by free- 
dom of commerce and the free operation 
of the law of supply and demand, with the 
elimination of all unilateral cotton policies. 


Other Matters 

The first Inter-American Cotton Confer- 
ence was held in San Salvador, El Salvador, 
on March 18-20, 1959. As a result of the 
Conference, an Inter-American Federation 
of Cotton was organized, with its seat in 
Mexico City. The immediate five-point 
program of the Federation was to include: 
1) studies to solve technical, agricultural, 
marketing, and economic problems in cot- 
ton production as they affected member 
countries; 2) cooperation in exchange of 
information and technical experts; 3) a 
publicity campaign regarding economic 
problems of Latin American producers; 4) 
the supply of information of cotton produc- 
tion, financing, and marketing; and 5) col- 
laboration with other international organi- 
zations to stabilize world cotton prices. 

It was reported by the press that a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the International Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee, meeting in Alex- 
andria for five days to discuss the problems 
of the long staple cotton market, had fore- 
cast a considerable excess of supply over 
demand in the world market for the com- 
ing year. This forecast came in spite of 

® The Times (London), September 14, 1959. 
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recent reductions in unsold stocks of long 
staple cotton and prospects of increased 
consumption in importing countries. The 
subcommittee, consisting of representatives 
from the United States,’ the United Arab 
Republic, and the Sudan, with observers 
from Peru, Brazil, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
drew attention to the effect of falling prices 
for long staple cotton since 1957, noting 
that these had reduced the standard of 


living in the producing countries and re- 
tarded plans for economic development 
there. To meet this situation, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that cotton prices be 
made as stable as possible at competitive 
prices, that is, by returning to free market 
practices as soon as possible along with a 
greater effort both to match production to 
demand and to diversify the agricultural 
production of the chief producer countries 
so as to reduce their dependence on long 
staple cotton as their main cash crop. 


International Whaling Commission 


At a whaling conference in London, in 
June 1959, representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Norway again failed to reach agreement on 
a national quota arrangement for whaling 
in the Antarctic, a problem which they 
had been discussing intermittently since 
November 1958.’ At the end of the futile 
talks, Norway resigned from the Interna- 
tional Whaling Convention. The Nether- 
lands subsequently followed suit, leaving 
only the United Kingdom, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union as members. In consequence, 
no over-all international quota was fixed 
for the 1959-1960 season, scheduled to open 
on December 28. However, the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission reportedly 
agreed at its eleventh annual meeting that 
the maximum permissible catch of whales 
for the Antarctic season 1959-1960 should 
not be changed, the figure remaining at 


1 News of Norway, August 20, 1959 (Vol. 16, No. 
27), p. 105-106. For information on previous activi- 
ties of the International Whaling Commission, sce 
International Organization, Summer 1959 (Vol. 13, 
No. 3), p. 488-489. 


15,000 blue whale units.’ The blue whale 
stocks. in the North Atlantic were consid- 
ered to be too low for exploitation at pres- 
ent, so this species was scheduled for com- 
plete protection. 

The Foreign Ministry of Japan, accord- 
ing to the press, announced on June 29 
that Japan had decided to remain a mem- 
ber of the whaling convention and would 
cancel its notification of conditional with- 
drawal, given in February.’ This decision 
had been taken despite the fact that the 
five countries meeting in London had not 
reached any final conclusion. Japanese 
whaling companies reportedly believed that 
it was still possible that some kind of com- 
promise agreement would be reached, per- 
haps by increasing the over-all catch limit 
for Antarctic whaling from the current 
15,000 whales to 16,000. 


2 The Times (London), July 2, 1959. 
3 Ibid., June 30, 1959. 
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